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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
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AT A WAY-STATION—THE POSTMASTER’S 
ASSISTANT ; : 
From a drawing by Herbert en enignned by 
E, A. Clément. 


THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 
With illu@rations by Herbert Denman and W. J. Sees 


engraving by Kruell, Bodenstab, W. Miller, Hoskin, 
and Leblanc. 


VESTIS ANGELICA 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—V. 
(Begun in November, 1888—to be continued.) 
With illustration by William Hole; engraved by 
Heinemann. 

A GERMAN ROME 
With drawings by J. D. Wootewit; H. B. Waseins 
A. F. Leicht, and H. Hawley; engraving by Atwood, 
Chadwick, Dana, Held, Latham, Leblanc, Marsh, 
Peckwell, Van Ness, and M. J. Whaley. 


HEREAFTER 

ECONOMY IN INTELLECTUAL WORK . 
YESTERDAY 

AN EYE FOR AN EYE . 


SOME OF WAGNER’S HEROES AND HERO- 
INES 2 
With illustrations siti manaen. build i per- 
mission of the Freiherr von Wolzogen). Drawings by 
S. L. Smith and Francis Day ; engraving by Andrew, 
Fillebrown, Heinemann, W. Miller, and Henry Wolf. 


MEXICAN SUPERSTITIONS AND FOLK- 
LORE 


EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES . 
AN ANIMATED CONVERSATION 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR APRIL. 


The April number of Scrzbner’s Magazine will be 
notable not only for the special value and importance 
of several of its articles, but for their great variety. 

A paper by Mr. William Williams, fully and rich- 
ly illustrated from his sketches and photographs, will 
describe the partial ascent by himself and other mem- 
bers of the Alpine club of MOUNT ST. ELIAS, tHE 
Hicuest Mountain ON THE CoNTINENT—On which the 
party reached a higher point than has ever been 
visited before. . . . The Railway Series wil? be 
continued by a particularly noteworthy paper by MR. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, on the relation to a rail- 
road of its employees, with a striking suggestion for 
a plan by which its difficulties may be solved. The 
whole article, especially in view of its timeliness, 
forms one of the most valuable contributions ever 
made to the discussion of the subject. . . . An 
illustrated article on “THE BUILDING OF AN OCEAN 
GREYHOUND,” by Mr. William H. Rideing, will de- 
scribe with text and illustration the building of the 
great steamers of the present Atlantic fleet, and will 
give an account, with the accuracy and fullness made 
possible by a recent visit, of the whole vast industry 
at the Ctype Suip-yarps. . . . The curious and 
interesting paper of Dr. Thomas Dwight, of the 
Harvard Medical School, on CONTORTIONISTS and 

















‘‘Snake-Men,” and the reason of their singular pow- 
ers, embodies probably the first complete investiga- 
tions made into this subject, and is illustrated by 
reproductions of photographs from contortionists in 
some of their most remarkable feats. . . . The 
number will contain two literary articles of very un- 
usual interest and value. The first is ““A SECOND 
SHELF OF OLD BOOKS,” by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
dealing with the famous men of letters of the Edin- 
burgh group, and of even greater interest in its per- 
sonal reminiscences and the fac-similes, etc., which 
illustrate it, than Mrs. Fields’s former paper, called 
“A Shelf of Old Books,” which appeared in the 
Magazine a year ago. The other literary paper is a 
particularly fresh and notable essay by G. R. Car- 
penter, on ‘“HENRIK IBSEN,” the great Norwegian 
dramatist, illustrated by a striking portrait. 

The fiction will include an especially fine instalment 
of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘MASTER OF BALLANTRAE,” 


bringing to a culmination the exciting portion of the 
story which has been followed during the last two 
months; a second story of the sea by John R. Spears, 
who wrote the widely noticed “Port of Missing Ships”; 
and the beginning of a two-part story by John E. 
Curran. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, Publishers, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 


By Margaret Deland, author of ‘‘ The Old Garden.” 12mo, $1.50. 













D. 









The interesting and remarkable story of “John Ward, Preacher,” . . . full of grace, 
suggestive of many serious thoughts. . . . Behind the story lie some of the deepest 
problems which beset our life.—Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

It is a story of strong and absorbing interest, finely conceived and written throughout 
with uncommon ability.— New York Tribune. 

.|No story has been published for a long time which stands out so prominently above the 

average of novels as this.—The Congregationalist. 

.|A remarkable book . . . of much more than common power.—The Spectator, London. 

The character drawing is wonderfully done, the conversations are managed with consummate 
tact.—Quebec Chronicle. 

It is refreshing to meet with a novel which shows such real ability as “John Ward, 

Preacher,” and one written with such workmanlike care and precision throughout, 

—The Atheneum, London. 


7.|“John Ward, Preacher,” exhibits so much earnestness of purpose on its able writer’s part, 
and is a book of such serious, not to say solemn, emotional and religious weight, that 
it cannot fail to be singled out in the minds of its readers as a novel of exceptional 
interest and power.—The Independent, New York. 
8.|There is a silvery delicacy in such pictures as that of the little bachelor’s tardy romance, 
which moves one like music.—Boston Advertiser. 

9.|One of the strongest and best-sustained American novels of the year.—Boston Transcript. 
1 O. |The writer of this charming book exhibits a sense of humor rare among lady novelists, 
together with that delicacy of taste and facility of domestic description, which few 
men, if any, can hope to equal.—The Inquirer, London. 
1 1.|For close analysis, for tender effectiveness, for delicacy in handling this subject, we have 
rarely read anything more effective than “John Ward, Preacher.”—New York Times. 
1 2./This book is full of ability, and should be widely read. “John Ward, Preacher,” is dis- 
tinctly a novel of power.— Aberdeen Journal, Scotland. 
13.| Zhe figures of John Ward and his wife are among the most nobly imagined and most power- 
Sully drawn figures in modern fiction. —Axto Bares, in the Providence Journal. 
14./A story so clever, so reasonable, and so thoroughly well done, that we have nothing but 
praise to give it.—Portland Transcript. 
1 5.|The story is full of delicate and discriminating comment, criticism, and suggestion. 
—Christian Union, New York. 
6.|Mrs. Deland’s powerful and charming volume.—Christian Register, Boston. 
7.|A most effective and beautiful story.—The Star, London. 
8./An uncommonly interesting story. —N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
9./A noble and powerful story.— Boston Courier. 
O 
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«Very charmingly written.— Chicago Times. 
.|Mr. Gladstone was asked to write an article on “John Ward, Preacher.” He declined, 
saying, “I never write about religion unless I have a special object. My reasons for 
2. writing about ‘Robert Elsmere’ were to show that the arguments brought forward 
against Christianity in it were fallacious. No such excuse would justify an article on 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ in which no attack on Christianity is contained.” 


















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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WwW. H. H. MURRAY’S WORKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DAYLIGHT LAND. The Experiences, Incidents, and 
Adventures, Humorous and Otherwise, which befell Judge 
JouN DOE, Tourist, of San Francisco; Mr. CEPHAS PEPPER- 
ELL, Capitalist, of Boston; Colonel Gorre, the Man from 
New Hampshire, and divers others, in their Parlor-Car Ex- 
cursion over Prairie and Mountain; as recorded and set forth 
by W. H. H. Murray. Superbly illustrated with 150 mono- 
tones by the best artists. Svo, 3838 pp. Unique paper boards, 
$2.50; cloth, $3.50; cloth, full gilt, $4.00. 

A happy hit. Has carried the reading world by storm 
and excited the wonder and the admiration of all interested 
in book-making. 

ADIRONDACK TALES. Illustrated. 12mo, 300 pp., $1.25. 

ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; or, Camp 
Life in the Adirondacks. IHustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


SALLY PRATT McLEAN’S NOVELS. 
JUST OUT. 

LAST CHANCE JUNCTION—Far, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CAPE COD FOLKS. Twenty-third Edition. 
12m0, cloth, $1.25. 

TOWHEAD: THE STORY OFA GIRL. Fifth Thou- 
sand. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

SOME OTHER FOLKS. A book in Four Stories. 


Far West. 1 vol., 


Illustrated. 


12mo, 





cloth, $1.25. 


CUPPLES & HURD, Publishers, - - - 


SELECTED GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Tempted 4 the Devil. Passages in the uate of a Kabbalist. 

By M. W. MacDowall._ 12mo, cloth, 330 pp., aes a 
oom ‘brown: By Von Holst. Tg Tbino, cloth, gilt 


Tue Lite: of Raphael. ( (Herman Grimm.) Illustrated. Crown 
vo, cloth, 
Essays on cane ‘(Herman Grimm, ) Illustrated. Crown 


8vo 

Ralph’ Waldo Emerson. By A. B. Alcott. Illustrated. Fools- 
cap 8vo, gi 

A Heart ateea ‘By Carmen Sy ‘lva (Queen of Roumania). 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth 

—_ Lager tes an, Sketches of J apanese Life and Manners. 

vo, clo 
David Teme oy ae Scottish Singer. Tlustrated. 8V 0, cloth; 


pp. 

Sol ae 2 Maimow. By Prof. J. Clark Murray. 
clo} 

Aalesund { ~ 4 A Volume of Travel. 12mo, cloth; 

around bi tie Golden Deep: “A Romance of the Sierras. 12mo, 
clo 0 pp. 

Social Lite. and Literature Fifty Years Ago. 16mo, cloth; 

OP, 

Margaret : ‘and the Singer’ s Story. Daintily bound. 1é6mo, 

civilization t in the United States. By Matthew’ Arnold: 
Pa boards, 75 cents; cloth, 

The Kinship sf Men: An Argument from Pedigrees, Crown 


8vo, clo 
Records and Record Searching. By Walter Rye, 8vo, cloth, 
By W. P. W. 'Philli: ; 


* Crown '8y. 0, 


How to hie i —— of a Family. 


more. 
What shall ake 3 us re Whole? * ‘Thoughis in the direction of 
—_ 8 Spiritual and Physical Integrity. Third edition. 
mo. Unique Boards, 
Handbook of Psychology. By Prof. J. Clark Murray. Crown 


oth, ° 
In the ee and Elsewhere. “By Thomas Hill, 
Bermuda Guide. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 157 pp. a 
Life’s Problems Here and Hereafter. Third Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, : 
he Terrace of n Desir. A novel of Russian Life. New 
edition. 12mo, ‘cea, limp, elegant, 


Poems of Pushkin. Translated from the Russian “by Ivan 


anin. Foolscap 8vo, unique binding, 
The Tinman’s Manual. New edition. 12mo, cloth, 
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**Brightest, and richest, and 
rarest of the old and 
new world.” 


CHICAGO 
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*MAIARZY AGVYL SINOT 


Latest in the Order of Time, but First in the Order é Excellence. 
FIVE EDITIONS IN FIVE YEARS. 


BEttEe than any words of praise from us are the testimonials of 315 late buyers of the /NTERNATIONAL 
which we have just published. The verdict is pronounced with great unanimity—that the INTER- 
NATIONAL serves its high purpose with efficiency in the Home, the Library, the Office, or wherever used. 


SUCH IS THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


The Minister is ministered to by it; 


of it; and the Schoolmaster goes to school to it. 





SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. l 


Agents wanted, and good commissions paid. j 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


the Lawyer takes counsel 


755 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 








toes -BOOKS: 
NOW READY. 


JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT. 


RAMBLES THROUGH AMERICAN SOCIETY BY 


MA = O’' RHI, L, 


Author of “John Bull and His Island,” ‘‘ John Bull, Jr.,” etc., etc. And 


JACK ALLYN. 


Translated by Madame Pau. BuLovitt. In one elegant 12mo volume. Price $1.50. 
“This is undoubtedly the most interesting and sprightly book of the season.’’—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“We have laughed with him at our neighbors, and now, if we are clever, we Will laugh with him at same at o 
—N. ¥. Graphic. 
“It will tickle the American in spots, and make him mad in spots, but it will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.” 
—Home Journal, Boston. 
** Max O’Rell aims to amuse, and he hits the mark every time.”—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

















































































Being 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. T, A U R s.. 
JOHN BULL, JR RUTH AGC ssa 
* seenel 
9 sg bi unriv. 
By W. T. Sreap, of the Pall Mall Gazette. One vol, 
Or, French as She is Traduced. octavo, price $2.50. TH] 
By MAX O’RELL. “Few, if any, can turn over these vivid and pithy pages AMe 
without deriving thence much profit and pleasure.” C1 
With a Preface by GEORGE C. EGGLESTON. Bound, —Public Opinion, London. 
flexible, price 50 cents. Cloth, gilt top, unique, ‘* An important contribution to knowledge and settlement 
$1.00. of European politics.”—Boston Globe. By AN 
“There is not a page in this delightful little volume that “‘A bright and interesting book, thoroughly readable.” 
does not sparkle.”—Phila, Press. —N. ¥. Tribune. 
By WI 
Cr 
AUTHORS AT HOME e 
x rece 
Personal and Biographical Sketches of Well-known American Writers. Edited by J. L. and J. B. Giuper. é 4 






PUBLISHED | /. One 12mo volume, gilt top, price : : $7.50. = 
IN | dU. Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, . $4.00. 
THREE | il. Large paper edition for interleaving, lim- 





EDITIONS. | ited to 100 copies, oe 


One gets a closer and more intimate view of the authors sketched in this volume than their writings could possibiy 
afford ; and he is relieved of any sense of intruding upon their privacy by the fact that the papers here gathered together were 
all written with the approval of the authors whom they portray. Living authors alone are included in its scope, and the bio- 
graphical records are brought down close to date. 






































)) 
ENGLISH WRITERS ee lshlar of sib sen isin ae.” = 
eo Author of ‘‘As it was Written,” etc. 7 
aes A LATIN-QUARTER COURTSHIP §/)| 
A History OF ENCLISH LITERATURE. ee -_ 
By Harry HARLAND (Sidney Luska), 
By Henry Mortey, LL.D. Author of “As it was written,” es The Yoke of the Thorah,” 
Vol. 4. The Literature of the Fourteenth Century nee = 
: 1. loth, $1.00; , 50 cents. . 
ae ae engage One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00 paper 50 08 t & 
The previous volumes issued are : A New Volume in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. — 
I. From the Earliest Times to Beowulf. COM M ODOR E J UN. K. > ‘e 
Il. From © ; 
alma eatangsoeny red wins By G. MANVILLE FENN, author of ‘‘The Parson Bo 
Ill. From the Conquest to Chaucer. o’Dumford,” etc. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; D 
Each in one 12mo volume. Price, $1.50 per vol. paper, 50 cents. 










Complete catalogue of publications sent free to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.'s NEw Books. 


THE LAST VOYAGE, 1886-7. 


jy the late LaDy BrassEy. Being an account of the trip of 
the Sunbeam to India, Borneo, and Australia. ith 
Charts and Maps, and 40 Illustrations in Monotone (20 full- 
page), and 2v0 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by 
R. T. PRITCHETT. Royal Svo, cloth, $6.00. 


PEN AND INK. 


papers on subjects of more or less importance. By BRANDER 
MaTrHEWS. With an introductory poem by ANDREW 
LANG, and an “ Epistle to the Author,” in verse, by H. C. 
BUNNER. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

*,*A few copies yet remain of the limited edition of the above, 

shich consisted of 110 copies, printed on hand-made 7. with 

etched portrait of the author. Copies may be had of any book- 


“FIELD AND HEDGEROW. 


Being the Last Essays of RICHARD JEFFERIES. Crown 8Vvo, 
$1.75. 





“Richard Jefferies was exactly that kind of a writer who appeals 
to true lovers of nature. His power lay in describing natural 
wenery and rural life with a faithfulness and a brilliancy almost 
urivalled.”—Nateon, 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


AMemoir. By WALTER BESANT. With Photographic portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


By ANDREW LANG. Square Foolscap 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


MASKS OR FACES? 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. A Study in the Psychology of Acting. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


‘For sale by all booksellers. Sent on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Political and Private Correspondence of the 
late Daniel O’Connell, M.P., 1792-1847. 


Edited with Notices of his life and times. By WILLIAM J. 
FITZPATRICK, F.S.A. 2 vols., 8vo, 1,030 pages. With 
portrait, $9.00 


LEAVES OF LIFE. 


Verses. By E. Nessit, author of ‘“‘Lays and Legends.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 


A volume of Selected Verses. By ANDREW LANG. Foolscap 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in cloth. 
Gilt top, $1.75. 


B. C. 1887. A RAMBLE IN BRITISH 


COLUMBIA. 


By J. A. LEEs and W. J. CUTTERBUCK, authors of ‘‘ Three in 
Norway.” With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Authors. Crown 8vo, Ornamental 
cloth, $2.25, 


THE GOLD OF FAIRNILEE. 


By ANDREW LANG. Fifteen Colored Illustrations, after draw- 
ings by T. Scotr and E. A. LEMANN. 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


THE SON OF A STAR. 


A Romance of the Second Century. By Dr. BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON. Crown 8v0, cloth, $1.50. 
‘‘Dr. Richardson has written a most entertaining and at the 
same time instructive historical romance.’’—Hartford Courant, 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East (6th St., New York. 





THE ART AGE 


Sixth Year of Publication—Monthly. 





CoLoreD SupPLEMENTS 
OF 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS. 





HESE plates are in the very 
best chromo-lithography. 

from water colors specially de- 
signed and drawn for the Art AGE, 
by Mr. Clarence S. Luce, Architect. 
The December plate is a cottage 
exterior. January is the bedroom, 
with casement, diamond glass win- 
dow, bedstead with embroidered 
coverlet and canopy drapery, a 
chair, mantel, standing cabinet, 
frieze, and wall decorations. Send 
35 cts. for sample copy; 5 cts. for il- 
lustrated catalogue; $2.50 for year- 
ly subscription. Always address 
Art AGE, 5 W. 25th St., New York. 
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ers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Fortune Tellers, Dream 
Books, Debates, Letter Writers, Etiquette, etc. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., New York. 


Ores for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, Speak- 





HOME EXERCISER" for Brain Worker® and 
Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, aud Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. ‘‘ Homa 

Scnoots ror Puysicat Cutturg,” 16 East 
14th St and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D jowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
to Get Strong,’ says of it: “I never saw any 
other I liked half as well.” 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 
TROY, N. ¥. 


Index Omnium. Being a Reference Book designed for the 
use of students and professional men, on a plan intended to 
save time and facilitate access to knowledge acquired by read- 
ing and study. By T. E. Shields. No title can completely 
convey to the reader an idea of the value of this book. By a 

— and ingenious method of indexing, the results of wide 

reading and study can be recorded and made available for 

future use. Todd’s Index Rerum and other books have at- 
tempted this, but the outlay of time and labor has been so 
great that few persons have ever peseverse in their use. By 
an insignificant outlay of labor the student can secure any 
item_of knowledge he may wish to preserve. If properly used 
it will grow to be a key that will unlock the secrets of every 
library. 1 vol., quarto, 356 pages, made from best ledger paper 

— bound in substantial half leather binding and cloth 

sides, $4.50. 


Mission Sketches—Santa Barbara. Sketches of the old 
Santa Barbara Mission, where are gathered the Franciscan 
Friars. A series of ten ppatss from sketches by Mrs. K. 8. Tor- 
rey, including a descriptive introduction. 1 vol., small quarto, 
7%x7 inches, torchon cover, illuminated title on side, $1.00. 


David’s Realm. A Book of Holy Land Travel 
y . E. 8. DeG. Tompkins. With over 200 illustrations of 
Palestine scenery from sketches by the author. The numerous 
illustrations to this book are very cleverly drawn, comprising 
landscapes, figures, street scenes, architecture, etc. ey will 
be_ reproduced by a similar process to that used in Daudet’s 
“‘Tartarin on the Alps,” and with a new and novel style of 
binding cannot fail to prove one of the most attractive books 
of the year. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


From_ Queens’ Gardens. Selected poems of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Jean Inglelow, Adelaide Procter, Christina Rossetti, and 
others. Edited by Rose Porter. 1 vol., square 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, = edges, $1.25; 1 vol., square 1émo, full 
flexible, round corners, gilt edges, $2.25. 


Staffand Scrip. Gems of Religious Thought. Selected 
by J. H. Gilbert. 1 vol., square 16mo, cloth, gilt, git edges, 
$1.25; 1 vol., square 16mo, full calf or seal, flexible, round 
corners, gilt edges, $2.25. 


Through 
By Rev 


calf or seal, 


For sale by booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, post 
or express paid on receipt of the pre, 
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PRACTICA 


L BOOKS 


q Perspective Shetth. 


ON BUILDING, 





COTTAGES. 


COTTAGES; or, Hints on Economical Building. Con- 
taining 24 Plates of Medium and Low Cost Houses, 
contributed by different New York Architects, to- 
gether with descriptive Letter-press, giving Prac- 
tical Hints on Economical Building, and a Chapter 
on the Water Supply, Drainage, Sewerage, Heat 
and Ventilation, and other Sanitary Questions 
Relating to Country Houses. By WM. PAUL GER- 
HARD. Compiled and Edited by A. W. BRUNNER, 
Architect. One 8vo vol., cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LOW COST HOUSES. Including Prize Designs, with 
Elevations, Fans, Details, Specifications, Bills of 
Materials, and Estimates of Cost. 12 large (11x14) 
Plates of Practical Designs, costing from $500 to 
$3,000. Price, $1.00. 


SEASIDE AND SOUTHERN HOUSES. 12 Plates of De- 
signs for Cheap Houses, with Ample Verandas, 
Suited to a Summer Climate. Average Cost, 
$1,500. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


HOUSES FROM $500 TO $2,500. Giving Perspectives, 
Elevations, and Plans, with Specifications, Bills 
of Materials, and Estimates of Cost. One Paper 
Portfolio, 12 Plates, containing a $500 House, 
$700 House, $800 House, $900 House, three $1,000 
Houses, $1,200 House, $1,500 House, $2,000 
e100. and a $2,500 House. Price, post-paid, 


THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ; Its Destgn and Construction. 
By W. B. Turnri, Architect. One 8vo vol., 
cloth. 117 Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


HOUSE PLANNING. 
HOUSE PLANNING, ART OF. Everybody who intends 
to build should read this book. One 12mo vol., 
cloth, Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


INTERIORS. 

INTERIOR DECORATION. Containing, besides introduc. 
tory remarks, Chapters on The Hall, The Staircase, 
The Library, The Parlor, The Dining-ro m, The 
Study, The Bedrooms. Fully Illustrated with 6) 
Drawings. Price, $3.00. 

INTERIOR WOOD-WORK OF HOUSES OF MODERATE COST. 
Two China Closets; Details of China Closet; An 
Angle Fire-place and Parlor Mantel, with Details, 
Book-shelves, with Details; Staircase and Screen, 
with Details ; Two Bedroom Mantels, with Details 
Entrance Hall and Staircase; Details of Entrance 
Hall and Staircase; Bath-room, with Details; 
Hall Fire-place, with Details; Library Book-shelves, 
with Details; Dining-room Mantel, with Details, 
One paper portfolio, 12 Plates. Price, $1.00. 


ESTIMATE BOOKS. 

BROWN’S BUILDING TABLE AND ESTIMATE BOOK. By 
a Practical Mechanic. For Carpenters, Builders, 
Lumbermen, and others. One 8vo vol., cloth, 1? 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

SANITATION. 

IMPROVED PLUMBING APPLIANCES. By J. Pickenriné 
Putnam, Architect. 91 Illustrations. One 8v0 
vol., cloth. Price reduced from $1.50 to $1.00. 

GERHARD’S DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE OF DWELLINGS. 
802 pages, and 282 Illustrations, One 12moy‘ol 
Price, $1.50. 





An Architectural Weekly. Published every Sat- 
Devoted to Architecture, 
Furniture, Decoration, and Ornament. 


urday. Engineering, 


Subscription, $6.00 per year, 15 cents per copy. 
Sample free. 





Modern Architectural Designs and Details. 


Issued monthly. Containing six finely executed 
Plates of Cottages and carefully drawn details, with 
descriptive letter-press and one Gelatine Print. Sv 
of plate, 11x14 inches. 

Subscription, $5.00 per year ; $2.50 for six months: 
$1.25 for three months, or 50 cents a copy. Sample 
copy 25 cents. 








WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 23 Warren St., NEW YORK. 


Catalogue of Architectural and Scientific Books furnished on application. 
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FOR {1889 
IS ONE THAT NEVER FADES. 





It 1s EVERGREEN, PERENNIAL, HarDy, AND UseEFuL, IT FLOWERS AND 
Fruits Every MontH IN THE YEAR. 


IT IS ALWAYS “STANDARD,” NEVER A DWARF. 


}. was originated and ‘‘ introduced” in 1846 by Andrew Jackson Downing, 
the father of American Horticulture. Improved by “culture,” ‘‘ selection,” 
“crossing,” and “‘ grafting” by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Thomas Meehan, Henry 
T. Williams, and others, assisted by nearly all of the practical, successful 
workers in American horticulture during the past 42 years. Thus it has been 

THOROUGHLY TESTED by time, in nearly every land and clime, 
by hundreds of thousands of people. Its careful examination and use every 
month will make any bit of earth, in-doors or out-doors, to produce abundantly 
of ALL desirable growing things that are fitted for culture. This is 

NO IMPROBABLE WONDER, but is the exact truth, being simply 
our way of describing that monthly product of knowledge, experience, skill, 
and hard work—THE AMERICAN GARDEN magazine (which also unites the old 
Horticulturist, the Gardener's Monthly, and the Floral Cabinet)—to-day un- 
questionably the foremost monthly periodical devoted to horticulture. 

A Guide and Helper for Suburban and Village Residents, as well as for 
Fractical Horticulturists. For every one having a bit of lawn, a garden, a fruit 
tree, or a few plants. 

Information furnished and questions answered free of charge for sub- 
scribers, 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN is a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine of 
horticulture, rapidly taking rank in popularity and influence among the great 
magazines of the day 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 a year; 20cts.a copy. Specimen for 6 cts. 

Good pay to respectable persons, teachers, gardeners, farmers, etc. We 
always ‘‘club” with other periodicals and books at reduced prices. 





E. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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I am selling from 700 to 1,000 copies a week of my new book—ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
BUSINESS. An agent sold 31 copies in New York City in one day ; another sold 26 copies on 


BUSINESS 


cost me $25. Nineteen out of every twenty who call to examine the book buy it. 
Its very freshness fascinates. IT MIGHT PAY EXPERIENCED AGENTS who are 


help it. 


W. Fourth St., Cincin- 
nati, in a few hours. It 
eo need any talk- 
@ ing. The best things 
in the work were con- 
tributed by business 
men. Page 11, alone, 
They can’t 


not making $50 a week 70 WRITE FOR TERMS. A sample book will be sent to any one for 


OWE DOLLAR. 


R. H. StrurHeErs, Fort Atkinson, Wis. : 
would have been impatient to get my mail.” 


Address SEYMOUR EATON, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


“T assure you I am delighted Had I known what a treat was awaiting me, I 





Send this advertisement and $1.00 direct to the publisher 
before May 1, 1889, and you will receive 


The Art Amateur ${ 


§ MONTHS (OCT., '88, TO FEB., ’89), 


NINE BEAUTIFUL COLORED STUDIES for Oil, 
Water Color, and China Painting, with full directions for 
treatment :—Stormy Coast Scene, Moonlight Marine, Water 
Lilies, Winter Landscape, ‘‘ Hearts are ny ” (charming 
female figure), Daffodils, Portrait of a Young Woman, Moon- 
—_— paanee s and Maidenhair Fern Designs for Tea Ser- 

SIXTY "PAGES OF ADMIRABLE PRACTICAL DE- 
SIGNS in Black and White, for China by Oil, Water- 
color and Tapestry Painting, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, 

and Needlework, —_ secular and ecclesiastical. 

ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF TEXT = of direction, 
suggestion, and caution. relating to all kinds of 


HOME ADORNMENT AND ART WORK, 


Send a dollar and make the — of “The Be 
Practical Art Magazine” ever published 
N. B.—THE ART AMATEUR Offers the very liberal prize of Ten 
Dollars’ Worth of Books or Periodicals, OF YOUR 
OWN SELECTION, for a club of tensubscribers. Send for 
prize circular. Address MONTAGUE MARKS, PUBLISHER, 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


meL adies Home Journal 


is to be made BETTER and LARGER. It 
= be had now for only 50 Cents per year; 


other year it will cost $1.00. We 
shall double the a because we cannot afford 
to furnish so g a paper as the JOURNAL is to 
be for less thon = Dollar, but we shall double 
its value, and give you more of it for your 
money. AGE wTS can make hundreds of 
dollars securing subscriptions at 


Half Price up to July (st, 1889. 


We offer them good pay for every subscriber se- 
cured, and an tothe person who 
extra Prize of shall send us the 
largest number; $400 for the second largest 
list, and soon. Sample copies and posters will 
be ‘furnished, so that a great demand can be 
created in any neighborhood. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Handy Manual of Useful 
me Ag and World's Atlas contains 
=F e cream ofa whole library. A marvel 
thorough 
The volume has 





A po ac oon 
50 full page colored maps, and a de- 
scription of every country in the world. 
Compiled Sapte, for the edition of 
1889, An accurate history of = civil 
war; date of each battle, number 
killed, wounded, taken se Eien in 
both ‘armies. Full account of last 
presidential election, and electoral vote 
of each State and Territery. A refer- 
ence encyclopedia absolutely teeming 
th a. on every pence rene rn ome 
tl d to 





from 
— work has no peer #7 the English 
janguage. One agent sold 17.000 copies. 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. A capital of 75 cents wilt 
start you in business. Send 50 cts. for agents’ 
terms, and a copy bound in silk cloth, library style, or 25 ots. for 
limp cloth edition. LAIRD & LEE, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, LL, 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of the 
old masters in the chief galleries and churches of Europe. 
Italian Views. Braun’s Carbon Photographs, taken from the 
originals by the leading European Deter gee oa Alinari, 
Braun, Naya, Brockmann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, 
Mansel, etc., etc., imported direct by 

C.H. DUNTON & CO., 50 Boylston St., Boston. 
Catalogue and price-list mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


Autograph Letters. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City. 











Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1835. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 
PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and revised Catalogue of PRACTICAL and SCIED- 
TIFIC BOOKS, 84 pages, Svo 

A catalogue of books on STEAM and the STEAM ENGINE, ME- 
CHANICS, MACHINERY, and DYNAMICAL ENGINEERING, and a 
Catalogue of Books on CIVIL ENGINEERING, BRIDGE BUILDING, 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, etc. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection of PRACTICAL and 
SCIENTIFIC Books, a list of books on ELECTRO-METALLURGY, ete 

A list of leading books on METAL MINING, METALLURGY, 
MINERALOGY, ASSAYING, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, etc. 

List of Books on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, COT- 
TON and WOOLEN MANUFACTURE, and two Catalogues of Books 
and Pamphlets on SOCIAL SCIENCE, POLITICAL ECONOMY, PRO- 
TECTION, FREE TRADE and the TARIFF, etc., and other Cata- 
logues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch of Sci- 
ence applied to the Arts, and a Circular, 32 pages, showing full 
Table of Contents of ‘‘ THE TECHNO-CHEMICAL RECEIPT Book,” 
sent free and free of postage to any one in any part of the 
world who will furnish his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & co., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importer 
810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.Ae 
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New and Elegant Stationery 


IN THE LATEST STYLES AND PATTERNS. 


E invite your attention to the Crane’s New 
Note Paper, ‘‘ The Extra Superfine Kid 
Finish”; it is the most luxurious and capti- 
wating paper we have ever offered our friends; 
it writes easily without tiring the hand; it 
has the softness of fine Calf Skin Leather. 
We have it in white and cream, and attract- 
ive tints now popular in Europe. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND 
CALLING CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


A specialty is made of mail orders, to 
which prompt and careful attention is given. 
Upon receipt of ten cents a book of sample 
writing papers, styles of monograms, etc., 
mailed upon application. Visitors to the city 
cordially welcome to examine our stock. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, 
New York, 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 





HIGH CLASS ETCHINGS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 





On receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps, Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th Street, Union Square, 
New York, will mail their descriptive 
catalogue for 1889, containing 44 
illustrations of the best etchings. 





LORIDA|! 


“HOME LIFE IN FLORIDA.” 


{@ The only book on the subject. Thorough, frank, reliable—a true friend 
for a new or intending settler. The author has had eleven years’ successful 
experience in Florida and her name has now become a household word. 

Partial Contents :—What Florida offers—Climate—Health—Temperature— 
Pine Lands and Hammocks—‘“‘ Where shall I settle ?”—*‘* What will it cost ?” 
—Making the Home—Home Surroundings—Supplies—Dairy Question—Pas- 
turage—Poultry—Firing the Woods—About Fences—Household Help—Help- 


ful Hints, etc., etc. 


Two new, reliable books by 


HELEN HARCOURT. 
“FLORIDA FRUITS,” 


And how to raise them. Full instructions are 
given about Fruit Trees. 

Partial Contents :—Orange Culture—Lemon 
Culture—Other Citrus Fruits—Pineapples— 
Guvas Pineapples—Olives—Pecans—Cocoanuts 
—Grapes—Chinese Sand Pears—Figs—Peaches 
—Plums—Japanese Persimmon—Evaporating, 
etc., etc. 





Either book, 12mo, handsomely bound, price, $1.25, post-paid. 





Address, JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Publishers, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





BEAUTIFUL 


HOUSE FOR $1800. ad 


This is one of the 33 designs in the 2 
new work, ‘‘ Houses and Cottages.’’ The 


_Afull description and price of material 
given that estimates are made upon. 
Price $1.00, ‘‘Cottage Portfolio” (12 
designs), and ‘‘Houses and Cottages,” 
$1.25, all post-paid. Address 
D. S. HOPKINS, ARcHiITECT, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Memories of Fifty Years. 


By LESTER WALLACK. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LAURENCE HUTTON. WITH Numer. 
OUS PORTRAITS, VIEWS, FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS, ETC. LIMITED EDITION. SMALL 4TO0, 
$10.00 NET. 
BRIEF description of the leading features of the forthcoming limited edition of Wallack’s reminiscences 
A will reveal the importance and value of this work, a portion of which attracted so much attention while 
appearing in SCRIBNER’S MaGAZINE. The introduction by Laurence Hutton gives a biographical review 
of the Wallack family and particularly of Lester Wallack, whose career upon the stage is traced in considerable 
detail, As this edition will be limited to 500 copies, a considerable number of which are intended for Great 
Britain, early application for copies is advisable. The work will be a beautiful specimen of book-making, the 
illustrations, in particular, being numerous and of the greatest interest. They include many portraits of 
theatrical celebrities contemporary with Wallack, views of the various Wallack theatres, a reproduction of a 
drawing by Harlowe of the comedian’s mother, a reproduction of a drawing by Sir John Millais of the elder 
Wallack in costume; and, among others, several fac-simile reproductions of letters, from ‘‘Ned” Kean, 
Stanfield, and Douglas Jerrold to J. W. Wallack, and from Sir David Wilkie, and reproductions of a sheet of 
music composed by Lester Wallack, of his first play bill in this country, and of his first theatrical contract. In 
the reproduction of these letters, etc., the colors of the paper and ink of the originals will be imitated. Each of 


the portraits will have a page to itself, the back of the page being left blank: a fact of especial interest to 
extra illustrators and to collectors of theatrical portraits, many of those in the volume being from extremely rare 
and valuable prints. At the end of the volume is a complete list of characters played by Mr. Wallack. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PORTRAITS, ETc. 

LESTER WALLACK AT VARIOUS STAGES OF HIS CAREER AND IN VARIOUS COSTUMES—JAMES W. WALLACK- 
JOHN JOHNSTONE—THE THREE WALLACK THEATRES—HENRY WALLACK—NATIONAL THEATRE—G. V. BROOKE- 
MR. AND MRS. CHARLES J. MATHEWS—A. H. DAVENPORT—HARRY BECKETT—CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN—DION BOUC!- 
CAULT—TESTIMONIALS TO J. W. WALLACK—MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KEAN—DOUGLAS JERROLD—BURTON’S THEATRE 
—WILLIAM E. BURTON—F, S. CHANFRAU—SIGNOR DE BEGNIS—THOMAS HAMBLIN—C, W. CLARKE—JAMES W. WALLACK, 
JR.—BULWER-LYTTON—W. C. MACREADY—GEORGE H. BARRETT—BROADWAY THEATRE—THOMAS HADAWAY- 
GEORGE VANDENHOFF—JOHN DYOTT—THOMAS PLACIDE—WILLIAM RUFUS BLAKE—GEORGE JORDAN—MRS. VERNON 
—MARY GANNON—LAURA KEENE—MRS. F, B. CONWAY—MRS. HOEY—CHARLES FISHER—MADELINE HENRIQUES—MRS, 
BOUCICAULT—WILLIAM J. REYNOLDS—JOSEPH JEFFERSON—TOM TAYLOR—C. W. COULDOCK—CHARLES PETERS— 
SARA STEVENS—E. A. SOTHERN—TOM ROBERTSON—H, J. MONTAGUE—JOHN GILGERT—TYRONE POWER—F. 8B. 
CONWAY, ETC., ETC. 


French Traits. 


By W. C. BROWNELL. 12M0, $1.50. 

In this volume, several of the chapters of which have appeared in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE and elsewhere, 
the author presents a subtle and at the same time an extremely entertaining analysis of French character and 
French society, the parallel of which is not to be found elsewhere. The method of criticism is comparative 
throughout, the social customs, intellectual habits and moral standards of the French being brought into juxte 
position with those that prevail in America, The author’s studies have carried him to the heart of this interest- 
ing subject and have enabled him to trace to their chief cause many peculiarities of the French character in 
manners, morals, art, politics, etc.,—peculiarities that superficial observers have found to be puzzling and u- 
intelligible. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS:—The Social Instinct—Morality—Intelligence—Sense and Sentiment 
—Manners—Women—The Art Instinct—The Provincial Spirit—Democracy—New York after Paris. 

‘‘Mr. Brownell writes entertainingly as only one can who sees what the ordinary observer misses, and thinks 
about what he has seen, which the average chronicler does not always succeed in doing.’,—PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 
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The Diary and Letters of 
Gouverneur Morris. 


MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO FRANCE, MEMBER OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, ETC. EDITED BY ANNE CARY MORRIS. WITH TWO PORTRAITS. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $7.50. 


“« The friend of Madame de Stael and her father, Necker, intimate with Madame de Flahaut and the charming circle 
which nightly gathered in her brilliant salon, the constant visitor and adviser of Lafayette, welcomed everywhere as a man 
if society and as a statesman, the graphic and incisive portraits which Morris was able to draw render his diary a picture 
of the times. No less interest attaches to his letters to Washington, Hamilton, and the prominent European statesmen of 
the period, with whom he was in frequent communication.” —PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


“To these stores of intelligence the historian will turn 
for valuable details, and the curious in the minutiz of 
court life will find in them many a delightful reminis- 
cence. In fact, to the general reader the picture of social 
life in France on the eve of the Revolution forms a 
feature of exceeding interest.”"— Springfield Republican. 


Cyclopedia of Music 


EDITED BY JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 


‘« The varied and striking incidents in the world of poli- 
tics and of society ; keen delineation of character, full of 
the verve and the essence of the moment; wonderfully 
acute snap judgments, which bring into relief the motives 
and actions of men and women, are set forth by his viva- 
cious pen.” —Camébridge Tribune. 


and Musicians. 


CRITICAL EDITOR, WILLIAM F. APTHORP. 


The limited edition of this work will consist of 500 sets for this country*and 50 for Europe, and will be 


published in three quarto volumes, with decorated parchment binding, the first of which is now ready for 
delivery, the price per volume being $25.00 net. The work will contain over one thousand illustrations, 
including thirty-six full page portraits, etched especially for this edition. Circular sent to any address. 

“In many instances correspondence with musicians and others has brought to light hitherto unpublished information 
of much interest and value, relating both to composers and to their works. The method of arrangement is believed to be 


especially practical, intelligible, and convenient. The biographical articles contain a greater number of portraits of prom- 
inent musicians, living and dead, than have ever before been published in any work. Many of the contemporary ones have 


been furnished by the composers themselves and are not obtainable elsewhere."-—BROOKLYN TIMES. 


“It has the same decorative parchment cover as the 
former publication [‘Cyclopedia of Painters and Paint- 
ings’], and is remarkable for the same thoroughness of 
information, the same uncommon fulness of topics, close 
research, and wealth of illustration.” 

—GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


‘It aims to provide a key to the whole literature of 
music by its system of English and foreign bibliography 
in connection with each article. Fac-similes of music 
scores by famous composers also abound, as well as of 
their autographs.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A volume elaborate, learned, rich in the history of French art..—REV. DR. R. S. STORRS. 


A History of French 


FROM ITS EARLIEST TO ITS LATEST PRACTICE. 


PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vO, $5.00. 


Painting 


By C. H. STRANAHAN. WITH 16 FULL- 


PRESIDENT SEELYE OF AMHERST TO THE AUTHOR: 


“T beg toassureyou . . 


sentiment.” 


“The author has in her book arrested fugitive events 
and given them a permanent place, and facts that were 
sailing away out of the world’s memory she has anchored. 
In her careful classification of artists and pictures, she 
has marshalled what was before a mob into companies, 
tegiments, and brigades. Neither art student nor person 
of good taste can afford to be without her book.” 

—REv. Dr. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


. of my admiration of the success with which you have accomplished your notable under- 
tiking. Lam delighted with the book, so ample in its details, 


so discriminating in its criticisms, and so full of healthy 


“The plan of the work is admirable.”—PRESIDENT 
PoTTER, of Hobart College. 
‘‘Charming treatment of a most interesting subject.” 
—BISHOP DOANE, of Albany. 
The philosophy of art, as a part of the movement of the 
past is entered into here, a mode of thought of which I 
have akeen appreciation. I envy the author the pleasure 
of achieving a work well done.” 
—REv. DR. CHARLES H. HALL. 


Men and Measures of Half a Century: 


SKETCHES AND COMMENTS. 


By HuGH MCCULLOCH, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN 
THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF LINCOLN, JOHNSON, AND ARTHUR. 


8vo, $4.00. 


“Mr. McCulloch's sketches of the men with whom during half a century he was familiar are more interesting and 
permanently valuable than his comments upon the measures in which he took part, or to which he was opposed, though these 
comments are often sagacious, and are not without value tn their bearing upon future controversies in England, as well as 


n past controversies in America."'—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“This is the most notable American book of the year. 
His style is exceedingly good, and his tone has a modesty 
that is particularly Scag in a semi-autobiography. 
His estimates of the character and services of the great 
nen with whom he was associated are told with inimitable 
frankness and perfect good faith."—/ndianapolis News. 
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‘We know of no more entertaining work the last half 
dozen years, than ex-Secretary McCulloch’s reminis- 
cences. It may be taken up at any time for a half hour's 
perusal, and the reader is pretty sure to lay it down with 
new ideas and information. The memoirs are well spiced 
with anecdote and incident.”—Pittsburgh Post. 
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Gibraltar. 


By THE REv. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. ILLUSTRATED. SMALL 4TO, $2.00. 


‘' The author understands what perspective is; his touch is graphic, his temper sympathetic and responsive to the 
aspects of nature no less than the story of men; while above all is the breadth of mind and tolerance of judgment that mak 
this writer aman among men. Our guide is not the professional man, but the intelligent and helpful philosopher, whos 
memory of many other journeys ts at our service, whose sight is the keenest, and who is always illuminating and never 
tiresome.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

‘‘It is a simply delightful book, infolding every kind of ‘*No one who takes up this volume will be likely to 
interest between its covers, and giving to us stupid stay- _ put it down until the last page has been mastered.” 
at-homes the finest fruits of foreign travel.” —New York Tribune. 

—Rev. Dr. R. S. SToRRsS. “The best modern description and history of a smal] 

‘‘As a topographical or historical guide book, ‘Gibral- bit of territory which ranks next to Rome and Constant. 
tar’ is a work of the very first order. The narrative is nople as a geographical centre of romance and heart. 
animated and picturesque.”—New York Sun. burnings.”—Vew York Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: Old Spain and New Spain ($1.50)—From the Lakes of Killarney 
to the Golden Horn ($2.00)—From Egypt to Japan ($2.00)—On the Desert ($2.00)—Among the 
Holy Hills ($1.50)—The Greek Islands, and Turkey after the War ($1.50). 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The Mexican Guide. 


NEw EDITION FOR 1889. By THOMAS A. JANVIER. WITH Maps. NET $2.50. 


“Mr. Fanvier, whose agreeable quality has been abundantly shown elsewhere is not able to deny a literary value to his 
performance where another might easily have done so. A feeling for the picturesque and dramatic in his facts is tempered 
by an unfailing intelligence and by a wide knowledge of the situation; and what he has to say in the passages (always too 
brie) concerning the politics, literature, and religion of the country, 1s said with authority as well as with taste and dis 
crimination.”—W. D. HOWELLS, in Harper's Magazine. 


Firing Regulations for Small Arms 


FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY. By COL. STANHOPE E. BLUNT, ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 
U.S.A. WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 16M0, LEATHER, $2.00 NET. ZH/JRD EDITION. 


This, the third, edition of this book appears under a new title and has been entirely revised and partly 


rewritten. It embodies in its new form the results of the experience of several years, since the manual has been 
in practical use in the United States Army ; and so may be regarded as the definitive edition of the work. The 
fact that in addition to its intrinsic value, it is an authorized text-book for Regular Army Officers, has caused 
the work to be adopted by the National Guard organizations in several States; and this final and standard 
edition, fully illustrated, will commend itself forcibly to similar bodies in other States and to Rifle Associations, 


‘' The ‘ Regulation for Competitive Firing, adapted for the army requirements from the Creedmoor rules, will be 
Sound very valuable for all matches or competitions. The Army is to be congratulated on a work which embodies all the 
various orders and decisions, and embraces the opinions and suggestions of many of its practical rifle shots.” 

—ARMY AND NAvy REGISTER. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY SERIES. 


The English Restoration and Louis XIV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA TO TFHE PEACE OF NIMWEGEN. By OSMUND AIRY. 


WITH 3 Maps. _ 16MO, $1.00. 

‘* The main objects of Mr. Airy’s volume are to show how Louis XIV., Charles I1., and William of Orange used the 
opportunities which restoration placed in the power of each of them, and to trace the intricate course of European poli- 
tics from the settlement effected by the Peace of Westphalia down to the point of new departure marked by the Peace of 
Nimwegen, with special reference to the part taken by England in foreign affairs, and the bearing which they had upon 
the relations between Charles and his parliaments. He thus has to deal with the domestic affairs of England, and to some 
extent also with those of France and Holland, as well as with the wars and alliances of Western Europe. Perhaps the 
most difficult and certainly not the least important, part of the work was to arrange what he had to say, and to preserve a 
due proportion in his treatment of each division of his subject. In these matters he has been remarkably successful.” 

: —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 18 VOLS., WITH MAPS, ETC., PER VOL. $1.00; THE SET, ROXBURGH 
STYLE, GILT Tops, $18.00. 

Beginning of the Middle Ages—Normans in Europe—Crusades—Early Plantagenets—Edward III. 
—Houses of Lancaster and York—Early Tudors—Era of the Protestant Revolution—Age of 
Elizabeth—Thirty Years’ War—Puritan Revolution—English Restoration—Fall of the Stuarts 
—Age of Anne—Early Hanoverians—Frederick the Great—French Revolution—Epoch of 
Reform, 1830-1850. 
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First and Fundamental Truths. 


BEING A TREATISE ON METAPHYSICS. By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., EX-PRESIDENT OF 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 12MO, $2.00. 


Dr. McCosh believes that the associated mental exercises have now been so far examined and ascertained 
that it is possible to discover and express the nature of the fundamental laws on which they stand. To do this 
is the purpose of this work, The author defines Metaphysics as The Science of First and Fundamental Truths ; 
and his endeavor is to make this science as clear and as satisfactory as is the Science of Logic, “ opening to our 
view those primitive truths which at once claim our assent and furnish a sure foundation to all our knowledge.” 
The work may be regarded as the copestone of what Dr, McCosh has been able to do in philosophy, and its im- 
portance is therefore manifest. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE: 


Every thinking mind has occasion at times to refer to first principles. In this work I have set myself earnestly to 
inquire what these are; to determine their nature, and to classify and arrange them into ascience. In pursuing this 
end I have reached a Realistic Philosophy, opposed alike to the Sceptical Philosophy, which has proceeded from 
Hume, in England, and the Idealistic Philosophy, which has ramified from Kant, in Germany; while I have also de- 
parted from the Scottish and higher French Schools, as I hold resolutely that the mind, in its intelligent acts, begins 
with, and proceeds throughout on a cognition of things. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: Psychology, 2 vols.—The Cognitive Powers, The Motive Powers (each, $1.50)— 
The Emotions ($2.00)—Realistic Philosophy, 2 vols. ($3.00). 


SECOND VOLUME READY: 


Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. VoL. II. THE WRITINGS OF JOHN—THE GOSPEL, THE 
EPISTLES, THE APOCALYPSE. 8vO, $4.00. 


The popularity of the first volume of this important work, a second edition of which is now ready, fore- 
shadows an equally cordial welcome for the second volume, dealing with the writings of John, The plan so 
successfully begun is here continued of explaining for the benefit of English readers the meaning of all the sig- 
nificant Greek words and of tracing the history of such as have histories. Thousands of Bible students have 
found the work of inestimable value in aiding to a correct understanding of the text. 


Vol. I.—Synoptic Gospels, Acts of Apostles, and Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. $4.00. 


“7 have become deeply interested in his method of dealing with the subject. He has done in this work a great 
and useful service to the Church and towards a better knowledge (on the part especially of those who know not Greek) 
of the meaning of Holy Writ..—PROF. HENRY DRISLER. 


Dogmatic Theology. 


By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D.D., ROOSEVELT PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 2 VOLS., 8V0, $7.00. 


‘“ The publication of a System of Theology by Prof. Shedd marks an epoch in scientific religious thought. His 
training has been such as to fit him exceptionally for this culminating work. A great charm in these bulky volumes 
is the beautifully clear, precise, and simple style in which they are written. The layman can read them with as 
much ease and interest as the professional theologian.”—CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


“It is didactic rather than polemic. He states, ‘‘Few men of the present generation are qualified to 
expounds, and defends what he believes to be the true _ prepare a work on theology which will command serious 
view, and spends little time in expounding and opposing _ attention; and of that few scarcely any one is better fitted, 
heresies. In the second place the discussions are com- by natural aptitude, profound study, long experience in 
pact. The style is absolutely clear.” teaching, thorough familiarity with the entire literature of 

—JOHN DE WITT, in Presbyterian Review. the subject, and trained judgment, to produce such a 
work, than is Dr. Shedd.” —Zzon’s Herald. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. VoL. VI. THE GERMAN REFORMATION, 1517-1530. 8VO, $4.00. 


‘This volume has been anticipated with much interest. So fascinating were the preceding volumes in freshness 
of style and skill in the selection and arrangement of material, that we had a right to expect that when the author 
came to the period in which as a German he would have to deal almost exclusively with the Germanic form of Church 
life, all the excellencies of the entire work would reach their culmination. In this we have not been disappointed. 
There is not a dull or heavy sentence in the whole book; from the first page to the last it has held us fast by its 
magnetism,’—LUTHERAN CHURCH REVIEW. 
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The History of the Roman Republic. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE HISTORY BY PROFESSOR THEODOR MOMMSEN. By C. BRYANS AND 
F. J. R. HENDY. 12MO0, $1.75. 


‘* Mommsen breathes a new life into the dry bones of Roman history, and makes us see in it the work of those 
living forces which, combined in a slightly different manner, are now shaping our own development. The width and 
depth of his knowledge are even more remarkable than the skill with which it is presented. The abridgement of this 
great work has beenm executed with great care and gives us Mommsen’s view of the growth and development of the 
Roman State down to the time when the old republic was succeeded by the new monarchy. Wherever Roman history 
is seriously taught this volume should find a place.""—LONDON LITERARY WORLD. 


PROF. MOMMSEN’S OTHER WORKS: The History of Rome, from the Earliest Time to its Decline (4 vols., 
8vo, $8.00)—The Provinces of the Roman Empire, from Ceesar to Diocletian (2 vols., 8vo, $6.00). 





THOMAS STEVENS’S GREAT WORK. 


Around the World on a Bicycle. 


By THOMAS STEVENS. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

The departure of Thomas Stevens for Africa to search for Henry M. Stanley and Emin Bey gives a fresh 
interest to the fascinating narrative of his daring and adventurous bicycle journey, which is without a parallel in 
the history of travel or sports. The work is in two volumes : 

From San Francisco to Teheran. From Teheran to Yokohama. 
Vou. I., 8vo, $4.00. Vou. II., 8vo, $4.00. 


‘‘Although Mr. Stevens traversed many countries of ‘«Mr. Stevens is more thana wheelman. He has given 
which little that is new remained to be said, he has us in this book instructive and useful information in 
produced a fresh and readable book. He had many geography, bits of history aptly introduced, and lively 
adventures and some really hair-breadth escapes. The descriptions of manners, customs, and habits of many 
illustrations give point and zest to the text.” peoples of the globe which he girdled.” 

—N. Y. Fournal of Commerce. —New York Observer. 


A Collection of Letters of Thackeray. 


1847-1855. WITH PORTRAIT AND REPRODUCTION IN FAC-SIMILE OF AN ILLUSTRATED 


LETTER. 1I2MO, GILT TOP, $1.25. 8vO EDITION, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, $2.50. 


‘“‘ The new edition, while wholly different from the first, possesses a distinct charm of its own. It is, indeed, a 
gem of bookmaking art, perfectly simple in form and color, yet eminently artistic in every feature.” 
—BROOKLYN TIMES. 
‘«The work is in no sense a life of Thackeray; it is a ‘The more one knows of Thackeray, the more one loves 
better thing—it is Thackeray living; and we risk nothing him; and these letters bring us more intimately into his 
in saying it will hereafter be reckoned on the noble list as confidence than we have ever been brought before.” 
one of Thackeray’s best books.” —A¢tlantic Monthly. —Lippincott's Magazine. 


The Five Talents of Woman. 


A BooK FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. 12MO, $1.25. 


‘* Another volume of downright good sense in the freshest and raciest English style by the author of ‘ How to be 
Happy Though Married.’ It is dificult to say which predominates in this volume, wit, humor, or homely good 
sensé.""—THE INDEPENDENT. 

‘It is a very refreshing book and a very timely one 

“It is an altogeter delightful book, to be cordiallycom- _-withal, because it says so many things that very much 

mended to all people, men or women, married or single.” need to be said, and says them, for the most part, so 
—Newark Advertiser. well.” —Jndianapolis Sentinel. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: How to be Happy Though Married (12mo, $1.25)—Manners Makyth Man 
(12mo, #1.25). 


Stuff and Nonsense. 


By A. B. Frost. NEw EDITION, WITH: NEW SKETCHES AND DESIGNS. 8vO, $1.25. 


‘* No one who has ever seen the series of cartoons portraying the fatal mistake of a cat that partook of 
vat poison, or the career of the balloonists, or the grotesque extravagances in the way of illustrated nonsense, 
is likely to forget the impression of unadulterated fun they convey."—N. Y. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


“It is one of the funniest books “An indescribably amusing and irresistibly funny 
iM of the season, The humorisde-  book.”—Hartford Courant. 

i veloped by an imagination that ‘‘A marvel of comical situations and adventures comi- 
exaggerates andmakeseverything cally pictured. The stories, such as they are, mostly tell 
P grotesque. ”’—Boston Globe. themselves.” — Zhe Critic. 
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First Harvests. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF Mrs. LEVISON GOWER. A SATIRE WITHOUT A MORAL. By 
F. J. STIMSON. 12MO, $1.25. 


“4 strong and picturesque work of art. Mr. Stimson's descriptive powers are good, and his literary style has a 
certain virility that compels admiration. But his strong point is his originality. His themes and literary frameworks 
are never hackneyed. The book, as a whole, is the most vigorous, logically thought-out, and satisfactory work of fiction 
that has ever come from the pen of Mr. Stimson.""—NEWARK ADVERTISER. 


‘‘On the whole we take ‘ First Harvests’ to be one of ‘‘In plot, character drawing, variety of incident, and 
the best novels of New York society life that has yet ll that makes a story readable, it is the peer of any 
appeared.”’—Jndianapolis News. American novel published during the present year.” 

—N. Y. Fournal of Commerce. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: The Residuary Legatee (cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents)—The Sentimental 
Calendar (cloth, $2.00)—The Crime of Henry Vane ($1.00)—Guerndale (cloth $1.25; paper, 50 cents). 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Books. 


STORIES : 


“* Stevenson is a wonderful story-teller, keeping up a continuous interest by the rapid movement of his plot, shifting the 
scene to some new adventure the moment he has wrought the effect of his charm upon the reader. One class of his books 
greatly resemble those of Daniel De Foe in their pure love of adventure, and of adventure that has in it an element of the 
strange and marvellous. Another class of his books belongs to the Poe and Hoffman order..—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


The Black Arrow: 


A Tale of the Two Roses. With 12 full-page illustrations by WiLL H. Low and ALFRED BRENNAN. I2mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


Kidnapped. The Merry Men, 
Illustrated by WILLIAM HOLE, 1I2mo, $1.25; without And Other Tales and Fables. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
illustrations, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. paper, 35 cents. 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 





New Arabian Nights. The Dynamiter. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 30 cents. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 30 cents. 
ESSAYS * 


‘* Throughout these papers, disconnected, and yet held together by the faint and often almost untangible thread ofa 
growing progression of sentiment, are marked by that singularly persuasive personality, that subtilely pervading winsome- 
ness of style, which is like an aroma, beautiful and fine, and which makes whatever Mr. Stevenson writes unique and 
lovable.’ —BOSTON COURIER. 


Virginibus Puerisque, Memories and Portraits. 


And Other Papers. 12mo, $1.00. 12mo, $1.00. 


Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
I2mo, $1.00. I2mo, $1.25. 
POEMS: 


‘' His language is well selected and beautiful, his thoughts are graceful and intellectually stimulating or satisfying, 
and the whole has a music at once caressing and provocative, like ripples of laughter which disturb without breaking 
repose. Alternately tender and playful, he pleases and does not weary.''"—N. Y. MAIL AND EXPRESS. 


Underwoods. A Child’s Garden of Verses. 


I2mo, $1.00. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Tailor-Made Girl; sees rag: Fashions, and 


By PHILIP H. WELCH. ILLUSTRATED By C. JAY TAYLOR. OBLONG FOLIO, $1.00. 


“ The foibles and weaknesses of fashionable society have rarely been satirized so faithfully and keenly and yet with 
such an utter absence of ill nature or cynicism, as in the dialogues which make up the text of this book, The characters 
are neither caricatured nor exaggerated ; you can readily recognize Miss Fourthseason, young Mr. Callow, and Mr. 
Clubman, and marvel at the fidelity with which their portraits are painted.”—PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 





** These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





PRACTICAL HERALDRY; 


OR, AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH ARMORY. 
Showing how and by whom arms may be borne or 
acquired, how pedigrees may be traced, or family 
histories ascertained. By CHARLES WORTHY. 
With 124 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. 


By the author of ‘‘Three-cornered Essays,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. ConrentTs: The Ethics of 
Dining—The Ethics of a Postage Stamp—A Day at 
Monte Carlo—Walking Parties, etc., etc. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, 1889. 


Containing 3,000 concise and explanatory articles on 
every topic of current political, social, and general 
interest referred to by the press and in daily conver- 
sation. Edited by E. D. Prick, F.G.S., assisted 
by a large number of contributors, including some 
of the most eminent specialists of the day. The 
only Annual Book of General Reference absolutely 
revised and complete to the END of the year. 
Fourth year of issue. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


FROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.L, F.G.S. With six 
maps and illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The only fault which most as will find with the pres- 
ent volume is its brevity.”—Scotsma 

“Nothing that we have read is ve full of really valuable 
information concerning Central Africa.”—Phila. Bulletin. 


DREAMS AND DREAM-STORIES. 

By Anna Bonus KineosrorD, M.D., of Paris, Presi- 
dent of the Hermetic Society, author of ‘‘The Per- 
fect Way in Diet,” etc., etc.; and part author of 
‘‘The Perfect Way.” Edited by Epwarp Marr- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25 


SCOTTISH SONG. 


Its wealth, wisdom, and social significance. With 
musical illustrations and glossary. By Professor 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


CAVENDISH ON WHIST. 


Illustrated by means of 
12mo, cloth, 


17th edition, with practice. 
hands completely played through. 
gilt edge, $2.00. 





Bohn’s Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language, with Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
and Greek. 700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2.00 each, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. Originally 
published by his wife, translated by MAY HERBERT. $1.40. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain MarrRyYAT, R.N., 
with 8 illustrations by E. J. Wheeler. $1.40. 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain MarRyatT, R.N., with 8 illus- 
trations by F. A. Fraser. $1.40. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS. Ethical Essays. 
with Notes and Index by A. R. Shilleto. $2.00. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By the late 
Mrs. CHARLES HEATON, author of ‘‘The History of the 
Life of Albrecht Diirer of Niiremberg.” New Edition. 
Revised by CosMO MONKHOUSE. $2.00. 

SCHOPENHAUER’S ON THE FOURFOLD ROOT 
OF THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON, 
AND ON THE WILL IN NATURE. Translated 
from the German. $2.00. 


LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Namely, ‘‘The Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead,” ‘‘ Zeus the Tra- 
gedian,” ‘‘The Ferryboat,” etc. Translated with notes 
and a preliminary memoir. By HOWARD WILLIAMS, M.A., 
late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. $2.00. 


JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Containing Gregory Nazian- 
zen’s Two Invectives and Libanius’ Monody, with Julian’s 
Extant Theosophical Works. Translated by C. W. Kina. 


Translated 


HISTORY OF PROSE FICTION. By JOHN COLIN Dovn- 
Lop. A new edition revised with notes, appendices, and 
index, by Henry Wilson. 2 vols., $4.00. 


LIVES OF THE TUTOR AND STUART PRINCESSES. 
By the late AGNES STRICKLAND, author of ‘‘The Lives of 
the Queens of England,” ‘The Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots,” etc. With two portraits. Revised edition. $2.00. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great grandson 
Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and corrections derived 
from original MSS., Tilustrative Notes, and a Memoir by 

W. Moy Tuomas. New Edition. Revised in two vols., 
with Portraits. $4.00. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. An 
inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Reprinted from 
the Sixth Edition. With an Introduction by ERNEsT 
BELFORT Bax. 2 vols., $2.00. 


A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. $1.49. 


ADDISON'S WORKS. . 6 vols. §8 
BAX'S MANUAL OF “THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. $2.00. 











WELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. (Centenary Edition, edited 
by Napier.) 6 vols. $8.4( 
DOL GE S WORKS. 6 vols., $8.40. 
.ESSING’S N. Translated, $1.40. 
UESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2vols. Translated. $2.80. 
yas 6 vols. 





“7 ORKS. 3vols. Translated. $4.20. 

YS’S DI 8.00. ; 

PLUTARCH’ § LIVES. rs vols. (Stewart and Long’s translation.) 
5.60. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Tremeiated._ 8 vols. $4.00, 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. $2.00 






























* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, alsoa full list of all Bohn’s 


sevaries will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOooKS. 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


By BARRY O’MEARA, Body Surgeon tothe Emperor. A new edition, with copious notes, biographical sketches 
of Sir Hudson Lowe and the author, and other additions, including appendices of great value containing 
a complete Napoleonic Kalendar, the Napoleonic Roll of Honour, etc., etc. The whole embellished by 
Colored Plates, several Portraits of Napoleon, wood-cuts, and other illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
decorated cloth, $10.00. 


SELECT ESSAYS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Narrative and Imaginative. Edited and annotated by Prof. Davin Masson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


CONTENTS :—On Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts—Early Memorials of Grasmere—Revolt of the Tartars 
—The Spanish Military Nun—The English Mail Coach—Suspiria de Profundis, being a Sequel to the ‘‘ Confessions 
of an Opium Eater.” 





NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


D’ANVERS (N.).—ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ART, ARCHITECTURE, SCULP- 
TURE, AND PAINTING. 


By N. D’ANVERS, author of ‘Life of Raphael D’Urbino,” etc. Third Edition, with Introductions by 
Professor ROGER SMITH and FRANK CUNDALL. Biographical Indices, etc. Illustrated with 350 
Engravings and a Colored Frontispiece. Handsomely bound in cloth, price $3.75. 


THE STORY OF THOMAS CARLYLE. JERUSALEM. 


By A. 8. ARNOLD. Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. The City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER BESANT and E. 
H. PALMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


KENSINGTON. PRINCETONIANIA. 


Picturesque and Historical. By W. J. Lorrie, author of “A Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table Talk of Hodge 
History of London.” Illustrated by W. Luker, Jr., with up- the Younger. By a Scottish Princetonian, the Rev. CHARLES 
wards of 300 Superb Original Illustrations, some beauti- A. SALMOND, M.A., Rothesay. With Portraits, etc. Crown 
Sully Hand-Colored. Small 4to, cloth, net $16.00. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


VOLUME V. OF THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Containing ‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well,” ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
‘‘ Hamlet.” Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK MARSHALL. With Notes and Introductions to each 
Play by F. A. Marshall and other Shakesperean scholars, and over 600 illustrations in all, by Gordon 
Browne. To be completed in 8 vols., square, royal 8vo, decorated cloth. Price per vol., $3.00. Vols. 
L, IL, III, and IV. already published, and the other volumes will appear at intervals of three months. 


LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. 
By JoHNn W. Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


CONTENTS:—I. The Learned Divine. Martin Joseph Routh—II. The Restorer of the Old Paths. Hugh James 
Rose—III. The Saintly Liver. Charles Marriott—IV. The Great Provost. Edward Hawkins—V. The Remodeller 
of the Episcopate. Samuel Wilberforce—VI. The Humble Christian. Richard Lynch Cotton—VII. The Faithful 
Steward. Richard Greswell—VIII. The Pious Librarian. Henry Octavius Coxe—IX. The Christian Philosopher. 
Henry Longueville Mansel—X. The Single-minded Bishop. William Jacobson—XI. The Earnest Parish Priest. 
Charles Page Eden—XII. The Good Layman, Charles Longuet Higgins. 


‘*Not all of these names will be readily recognized by general readers on this side of the sea, but, whether known or unknown, 
the biographer will be sure to awaken interest in each of them, and add them all to the catalogue of men we are glad to know. 
. . » Above all, what gives these biographies their greatest charm, is the fact that he loves the men he describes, and intensely 
enjoys portraying their traits to others.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


By Professor FRANZ DELITzSscH, D.D. In two vols., demy 8vo, cloth. Vol I. now ready. $38.00. Vol. IT. 
shortly. 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford have pleasure in intimating, that by special arrangement with the author they 
are publishing a translation of the Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, and in large part re-written, of this 
standard Commentary. The learned author, who has for a generation been one of the foremost biblical 
scholars of Germany, and who is revered alike for his learning and his piety, has here stated with evident 
care his latest and most matured opinions. 





*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also complete lists of 
Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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RUILDING DESIGNS. 


yet 


sie : ee ; 
re from year to year, we have classified our Building Designs for 


Residences, according to cost. This classification includes all of our 





In compliance with a public demand that has grown more urgent 


4% popular designs and many new ones specially prepared for the 


purpose. 

An owner may now choose from a large number of deszgus of the same 
cost, and not waste time and effort on other designs. It may be said of each 
classification that it includes about the largest possible variety of designs 
that the limit of cost allows. Usually, the owner need look no further. 

The views and floor plans are finely printed on heavy plate paper. All 
dimensions and full descriptions are given. The plates (paper) are 11x 13 
inches in size, printed on one side only, and are placed loose in handsome 


Cloth Portfolios. 


LIST OF CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Portfolio of *$1,000 Houses—25 Designs. 
“* 15500 29 8000. nouaeas 
* 2,000 25 fy “sass 
* 2,500 30 Bite 
3,000 30 ‘52-DESIGNS. 
3,500 32 ae 
4,000 32 
5,000  f 
6,000 25 
7,500 25 
*10,000 15 
* Portfolio of Stables and Carriage Houses, various costs--19 Designs: 
Prices—One Portfolio, - - 2 + + $2.00 
- Three Portfolios,- - - - 5.00 
Seven Portfolios, - - - - 10.00 
Twelve Portfolios (the full set), 15.00 

















ADDRESS 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASS'N, ARCHITECTS, 


(Or, for a shorter address, R. W. SHOPPELL,) 





63 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


* Cost is based on New York prices for materials and labor; in many parts of the country cost will be less. 
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es: NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS “Sey 
How Famous Authors Write Their Books. 


A personal interest soon attaches itself to a favorite author. 
The reader knows the author; he is curious to know something of 
the man or woman. The house or room in which a famous book was 
written; the origin of a plot or character; the literary methods pur- 
sued by a favorite author,—there is a fascination about these person- 
alities which pleasantly while away a leisure hour. This sort of 
entertaining reading THE Book Buyer gives in each number. It 
prints at least one, and ofttimes two personal sketches of authors 
in their homes. 


The March number delightfully sketches Charles Dudley Warner in his Hartford home, and tells the 
literary methods of Joseph Kirkland, who wrote ‘‘Zury.” 


During 1888, THe Book Buyer printed 20 of these sketches, 
choosing such well-known authors as: 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, Dr. Holmes, J. Whitcomb Riley, Margaret Deland, 
Edith M. Thomas, Will Carleton, George Eliot, William Black, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, George Meredith, Mary Mapes Dodge, E. P. Roe, 

Howard Pyle, W. Hamilton Gibson, -Edward Bellamy, W. H. Bishop, 
George Sand, George A. Henty, Andrew Carnegie, George Macdonald. 


Twenty-five portraits of famous authors were published during 
the same time, making a collection never equalled by a single per- 
iodical in one year. Here is a partial list: 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Walt Whitman, John G. Whittier, George Macdonald, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Count Tolstoi, J. Whitcomb Riley, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Edward Everett Hale, Thackeray, Edith M. Thomas, Edward Lear, 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, William Black, Margaret Deland, Will Carleton, 
Howard Pyle, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. P. Roe, Edward Bellamy. 


Several superb portraits and bright sketches are now under 
way, and the series, so successful, will be continued in even a more 
notable manner than before. 


Back numbers containing any desired portrait or sketch mentioned above can be obtained at 10 cents each. 


Besides these special features, there is a wealth of other literary 
matter in each number of THE Book Buyer: literary news; letters 
from London and Boston; the doings of authors; announcements 
of forthcoming works; reviews of all the new books; bright extracts 
from the leading books,—all presented briefly and yet fully. 

Every number is beautifully illustrated. 240 illustrations were printed last year in THE Book Buyer. 

And all this literary matter is offered for ONE DOLLAR a year— 
which is the subscription price of THE Book BUYER. 


The last volume numbered 610 pages, given in one year for One Dollar. 


A trial of THE Book Buyer always wins for it a friend. ONE 
DoLLar will give you this trial for a year. Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 7438-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MISSES CRAHAM. 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816. 
This school continues the careful training and thorough instruction 
in every department, for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 63 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss KIERSTED. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough courses in English, 
French, and German. Studio. 26 East 62d Street (Central Park). 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Graduates prepared for 
College. Forty-five East 68th Street. 





Miss SUSAN M. VAN AMRINGE. 


School for Girls. Circulars on application. 
106 East 38th Street, near Park Avenue. 





THE MISSES WREAKS. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, with 
Kindergarten. Circulars on application. 37 East 68th Street. 


WEST END AVENUE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Miss THomrson, Miss Annin, Miss BeEarp, Principals. 
West End Ave., 208, near 75th St. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day in charge. 


(Established 1862.) 
32 West goth Street. 


MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 


School for Girls. (Number limited.) 26 East 56th Street. 





THE MISSES MOSES. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Highest references. 647 Madison Avenue. 


Dr. J. SACHS. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
38 West soth Street. 





THE WEST END SCHOOL. 
Collegiate and Military. 
Cuester Donatpson, A.M., Head-Master. 
113 West 71st St. (near Central Park), 





MRS. SYLVANUS REED. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty-fifth year. 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





Miss ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. With Gymnasium and Kindergarten. Ninth 
year. 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 





MADAME DA SILVA. 
(Formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman.) 
for Girls. 


Boarding and Day School 
24 West 38th Street. 





THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. 

Miss Emity A. Warp, Principal (many years with the Comstock 
School), Separate departments for girls and boys. Resident 
pupils received. 152 West 103d Street, near Boulevard. 





Miss J. F. MOORE. 
English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children. Kindergarten taught by a specialist. 

117 West 76th Street. 





MADAME MEARS. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 48th year. 
222 Madison Avenue. 





Miss IMOGEN SOMERFIELD PIERCE. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. College preparation. 
50 West 48th Street. 


Post-graduate course and art studio. 





ALBERT W. BERG. 
Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Music Rooms, 356 West 2oth Street. 

253 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 





SIGNOR DEL PUENTE. 


School for Singing. Terms, $60. 
35 East 31st Street. 





METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The most select musical school in the United States. Excep- 
tional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, 
and the languages. Successful musicians and eminent teachers 
comprise the faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: Dudley Buck, Albert R. Parsons, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, S. P. Warren, and Paolo Giorza. A///?- 
cants without musical talent not accepted. Send for s5o-page 
circular. H. W. Greene, General Manager. C. B. HAWLEY, 
Musical Director. 21 East Fourteenth Street. 


ART SCHOOLS OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
oF ArT. For prospectus apply to A. L. TuckERMAN, Manager. 
49th Street, corner Third Avenue. 














NEW YORK CITY (CONTINUED). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Miss LILLIE BERG 

(Pupil of Lamperti). Italian Voice Development, Modern Art of 
Song, Delsarte studies. Call during winter 1888-9, from one to 
two, 14 East 42d Street. Permanent business address, Care Wm. 
A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. Send for circular. 





BoYS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Business and College. 
NowEgLiL AND SCHERMERHORN, 54 West 57th Street. 








NEW YORK. 
EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Open all the year. A ézve school for the training of 27ve business 
men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and carefully 
prepared for honorable positions. Thorough instruction in 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Commercial Law, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, etc., Penmanship, Telegraphing, Stenography, 
Typewriting, etc. men supplied with cc assist- 
ants on short notice. No charge for situations furnished, Terms 
reasonable, Time short. For information, address 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS BUREAU. 

Colleges, schools, and families furnished with thoroughly qualified 

instructors. Circulars sent, Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 
74 Boylston Street, Boston. 





HHIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
The Rt. Rev. B. H. Paddock, D.D., Patron and Visitor. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial Primary Departments. 
Supervision and Home Comforts. 
JoszrH ALpgN Suaw, A.M., Head-Master. 
Worcester. 


Strict 





MADAME AND MLLE. DECOMBES. 
French Home and School for Young Ladies. Number limited. 
Highest reference. 152 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





MITCHELL'S BOYS SCHOOL, BILLERICA. 
A Strictly Select Family School for Boys from 7 to 1s inclusive. 


Send for circular to 
M. C. Mitcuett, A.M., Principal. 


18 miles from Boston, Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Circulars on application. Number absolutely limited to 40. 








CLemMenT Gaines, President, Poughk 





THE BRYANT SCHOOL. 
23 miles from N. Y., near L. I. Sound. An Incorporated Academy 
for Boys. English, Classical, Commercial. Military, under gradu- 
ate of U. S. M. A. (West Point). Buildings, grounds and general 
equipment unsurpassed. Geko. B. Cortetyou, Principal. 

Roslyn, Long Island. 








NEW JERSEY. 





“ SEVEN GABLES.’’ MRS. WESCOTT. 

Boarding School for Young Ladies, in South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. Illustrated 
circular. Bridgeton. 








___ OHIO. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE. 
Established 1856. Family School for Young Ladies. History and 
Literature a specialty. Careful home training and social culture. 
Music and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 
European vacation parties. Address H. THANE MILLER. 
Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. For 


circulars apply to Principals. 
Ogontz, Mont. Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A Military College. Four Graduating Courses. Civil Engineering, 

Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. A thoroughly organized Prepara- 

tory Department. Cor. Cuartes E. Hyatt, President. 
Chester. 





BISHOPTHORPE. 

A Church School for Girls. 20th year. 
College. F. I. Watsu, Principal. 
Merces. (School Legend.) 


Pupils prepared for 
Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa 
Bethlehem. 








CALIFORNIA. 





Miss LAKE. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
922 Post Street, San Francisco. 





Bright Agents Wanted to Sell the New Work 


LIVING LEADERS #4 WORLD. 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns, States- 
men, Millionaires, Inventors, Orators, 
Railroad Kings, etc. Written by the foremost 
authors, and elegantly illustrated. A mas- 
terly work of matchless interest. For terms, etc., 
address J. W. KEELER & CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS’ Art Galleries, 


(Hermann Schaus & A. W. Conover, Successors, ) 


PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS 


by the most eminent modern masters, 
FINEST ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
Artistic Framing, Artists’ Materials. 
204 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 
SENT FREE tescn tree scares 


MRS. W. T. CRANDELL, 








No. 11 Benevolent Street, - Providence, R. I. 





LATIN, PART lL., 
Just Published. Price, 50c. 
Invaluable to all who desire to 
read Latin, and especially valu- 


able to young men preparing for 
college. 


IN 


Dr. RICHARD 


TEN WHEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


S. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25 Cents. 


All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who cor- 
rects all exercises,and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 
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MAXIMUM SECURITY. MINIMUM COST. 


A RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


120 BROADWAY (Equitable Building), NEW YORK, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same 
money from any of the old companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of 
level premium insurance on the one hand and the insecurity and uncertainty 
of assessment insurance on the other. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 

WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 








SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN PERSON. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 
Typewriter 





GOLD MEDAL 


AND 


SILVER MEDAL 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE 
WORLD, 


At Toronto, in open contest, August 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, 
WITHOUT AN ERROR. Ne) Ke SETS ET S ™ 

G Linn tg eyes en ae “—y Pa ace Wine pach Bin ae 

porpints and pacing te “Remington” ti farther bead Over 14 Millions Sold in this 

reach of compe Country alone, 


ethane 39 a of work furnished on application. The Best Fitting and Best 
Wrckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT ‘Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
327 Broadway, N. Y. i SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











WAY-STATION—THE POSTMASTER’S ASSISTANT 
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THE RAILWAY 


By Thomas 


T the Centennial 

Exposition at Phila- 

delphia, in the Post- 

Office exhibit, was 

a double picture 

showing the postal 

‘. service at the begin- 

ning of the century 

and as it is to- day. 

‘On one side was a post- 

man—perhaps Franklin—on horseback, 

jogging over a corduroy road, “ through 

the forest primeval,” making a mile or 

two an hour ; and on the other a repre- 

sentation of the fast mail train, the 

“eatcher” taking a pouch from the 

“crane” as it passes at the rate of fifty 

miles an hour! Standing in the fore- 

ground is the pretty daughter of the 

village postmaster, with the mail pouch 

just thrown from the car in her hand, 

a group of rustics, with ill-concealed 

admiration in their eyes, watching her 

as the swiftly passing train goes on 

its journey. This picture is not, per- 

haps, a work of art, but it is an “ object 

lesson,” giving at a glance the progress 

that our country has made in a hundred 
years. 

Of allthe executive departments of the 
government, the Post-Office is the one 
nearest the people, and the one with 
which they are the most familiar. In 
addition to its work of collecting, trans- 
porting, and delivering legitimate mail 
matter, viz., letters, newspapers, and 
magazines, it is the greatest express 
company of the continent, since it has an 
office at almost every cross-roads, even 

Copyright, 
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1889, by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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carrying merchandise cheaper (consider- 
ing the distance) than its rivals. Its 
registration system affords a means of 
forwarding valuable packages, at a slight 
additional cost, with almost absolute 
security. It is the greatest banking in- 
stitution on this side of the Atlantic. 
The transactions of its money-order sys- 
tem, not only in our own country, but 
with almost every nation in the civilized 
world (Russia and Spain excepted), run 
up to well-nigh fabulous sums. Its drafts 
are easily obtained and che: ap. Its notes 
are “ oilt edged,” and have never been 
repudiated. With the creation of the 
Postal Savings Bank system the working 
people’s department, in its organization, 
will approach perfection. 

The first mention of a travelling post- 
office occurs in a memorial addressed to 
Congress in November, 1776, by Eben- 
ezer Hazard, Postmaster-General un- 
der the Continental Congress, in which 
he states that, owing to the frequent 
removals of the Continental Army, he 
was subjected to extraordinary expense, 
difficulties, and fatigues, “ having paid 
an exorbitant price for every necessary 
of life, and having been obliged, for 
want of a horse—which could not be 
procured—to follow the army on foot.” 

Directly after the inauguration of Gen- 
eral Washington, in April, 1789, the or- 
ganization of the Post-Office Department 
followed, and Samuel Osgood, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was appointed Postmaster- 
General. That the people might derive 
the greatest possible advantage from an 
institution peculiarly their own, this 
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gigantic monopoly—for it is nothing 
else—was created, and all competition 
forbidden. The Postmaster-General had 
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route was approved July 7, 1838. Post- 
master-General Barry, in his annual 
report for 1836, speaks of the mul- 

tiplication of railroads in 
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Postal Progress, 1776-1876. 














(Facsimile of a print in the Post-Office Department.) 


then but one clerk, and there were but 
75 post-offices and 1,875 miles of post- 
roads in the United States ; the cost of 
mail transportation being $22,081, the 
total revenue, $37,935, the total expen- 
ditures, $32,140; leaving a surplus of 
$5,795. From this time until 1836 the 
contracts made for the transportation of 
the mails do not mention any kind of 
service on post-roads except stages, sul- 
kies, four-horse post-coaches, horseback, 
packets, and steamboats. 

The growth of the Railway Mail Ser- 
vice has been coincident with that of the 
railway itself, and the importance of both 
cannot be underestimated in consider- 
ing the future development of the coun- 
try. Almost as soon asa railroad is fully 
organized it becomes a mail contractor 
with the Department. 

The Act of Congress constituting every 
railroad in the United States a post- 








many parts of the country, 
and suggests it as a subject 
worthy of inquiry, whether 
measures may not be taken 
to secure the transportation 
of the mail on them, and 
adds: ‘Already have the 
railroads between French- 
town, in Maryland, and New- 
castle, in Delaware, and be- 
tween Camden and South 
Amboy, in New Jersey, af- 
forded great and important 
facilities to the transmission 
of the great eastern mail.” 
At this time a railroad be- 
tween Washington and New 
York was in process of con- 
struction, and Postmaster- 
General Barry dwelt in his 
report on the importance of 
the facilities that would be 
afforded for speedy service 
between the two cities, pre- 
dicting that the run between 
“| them would probably be made 
«| in sixteen hours. The service 
— is now performed in about 
five hours. 

At first the facilities for 

mail services were very lim- 

ited. Postmaster-General Kendall, in 
1835, suggested that the Baltimore & 
Ohio Kailroad Company might be ask- 
ed to close in some portion of their bag- 
gage cars, a strong lock being placed 
on the apartment, to which only the 
postmasters at Washington and Bal- 
timore should have keys. In the same 
report he adds : “If wheels can be con- 
structed which can be used alike upon 
the railroads and the streets of the cities 
respectively, the Department will fur- 
nish an entire car containing the mail 
to be delivered at one depot, and re- 
ceived at the other, asking nothing of 
the company but to haul it.” It was 
even proposed at this time that the 
Government should have its own loco- 
motives, everything else on the road 
giving the right of way to the mail train. 
This proposition was not adopted. The 
fear was expressed, however, that if the 
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Department did not have absolute con- 
trol over the road, the people would 
have to depend on stage or other horse 
transportation for mail service. All 
these early troubles in time passed 
away, and through concessions on both 
sides, the railways soon became the most 
important agent of the Post-Office De- 
partment. 

This, of course, was not accomplished 
without many trials and tribulations. 
It seems strange, in the light of the 
present, to read in an official report a 
remonstrance from route agents that 
nearly every night dead bodies were 
placed in the mail crates between Phila- 
delphia and New York, and the mails 
packed around the coffins. This breach 
of good order disappeared after that 
time, and with it came to an end the 
freight methods and the old stage-coach 
ideas of dealing with the mails. 
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who had taken it from the mother coun- 


rv, 

The credit of suggesting the first step 
toward the present system has generally 
been given to Colonel G. B. Armstrong, 
who in 1864 was Assistant Postmaster at 
Chicago. This is incorrect; Mr. W. A. 
Davis, a clerk of the St. Joseph, Mo., Post- 
Office, where the overland mail was made 
up, conceived the idea in 1862 that if the 
letters and papers could be assorted on 
the cars between Quincy and St. Joseph, 
the overland mail could start promptly 
on time. He was given permission to 
carry out this idea, and there are vouch; 
ers on file in the Department at Wash- 
ington showing that he was paid for 
that specific work. In 1864 Colonel Arm- 
strong was authorized and encouraged 
by the Hon. Montgomery Blair, then 
Postmaster-General, to undertake the 
difficult task of arranging and introduc- 


The Pony Express—The Relay. 


A separate compartment in a baggage 
car, fitted up with few conveniences 
necessary for the distribution of local 
way mail, was the beginning of the sys- 
tem which has developed into the lux- 
urious postal cars of the present time. 
Asa matter of history, however, it is only 
fair to say that the system which we then 
adopted had been in use for some time 
with our northern neighbors of Canada, 


ing the service. On August 31, 1864, 
he wrote : “ To-day I commenced the new 
distribution.” Subsequently, Colonel 
Armstrong became the first General Rail- 
way Mail Superintendent, and held this 
office until ill-health compelled him to 
resign, in 1871. To Colonel George S. 
Bangs, of Illinois, and his successors, 
Theodore N. Vail, Wm. B. Thompson, and 
John Jameson is due the excellence of 
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the present system. Colonel Bangs was 
a thoroughly equipped Post-Office man, 
energetic, courageous, and progressive. 
Brimful of ideas, he was ever on the 
lookout for improvement. Never satis- 
fied with old ways, he was constantly 
striving to simplify and better the 
service. He forgot himself in his work, 
and died a martyr to his duty, leav- 
ing the travelling Post-Office of to-day 
a monument to his memory. While 
to Colonel Armstrong is due the cred- 
it for the skeleton of the system, it 
was the genius of Colonel Bangs that 
clothed the bones with flesh, developed 
the sinew, put the blood in circulation, 
and breathed into its body the breath 
of life. Colonel Bangs found, in 1871, 
that everything was disjointed, discon- 
nected, and sluggish. There was no at- 
tempt at “ certainty, security, or celerity.” 
It was a “ go-as-you-please” condition 
of affairs. He grappled at once with it 
and brought order out of chaos. He in- 
troduced a system of emulation among 
the employees, rewarding those who dis- 
played proficiency by promotion over 
the sluggish, and thus in fact was prob- 


: 
i 





The Overland Mail Coach—A Star Route. 


ably the father of what is now known as 
Civil Service Reform. In 1874 he dis- 
cussed the propriety of establishing a 
fast and exclusive mail train between New 
York and Chicago, “ this train” (quot- 
ing from his report to the Postmaster- 
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General) “to be under the control of the 
Department, so far as it is necessary for 
the purposes designed, and to run the dis- 
tance in about twenty-four hours. It is 
conceded by railway officials that this 
can be done. The importance of a line 
like this cannot be over-estimated. It 
would reduce the actual time of mail be- 
tween the east and west from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. As it would neces- 
sarily be established upon one or more 
of the trunk lines, having an extended 
system of connections, its benefit would 
be in no ease confined, but extended 
through all parts of the country alike.” 
This report met with the approval of 
Postmaster-General Jewell, who ordered 
Bangs to negotiate with the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad and 
the Lake Shore Railroad for a fast mail 
train, leaving New York at four o’clock 
in the morning, and arriving at Chicago 
in about twenty-four hours. It was the 
old story of making bricks without straw. 
The Post-Office Department had no ap- 
propriation to pay for such facilities, 
hence it had to depend at first on the 
public spirit of the railroad authorities. 
Commodore Vanderbilt, 
the president of the 
companies whose lines 
were to be used, had hac. 
dealines with the De- 
partment, and was per- 
haps not altogether san- 
guine as to the practical 
issue of the experiment, 
or in respect to the 
countenance it would 
receive from Congress ; 
but Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt, the vice-presi- 
dent, lent a willing ear 
to Mr. Bangs’s proposi- 
tion, and did his utmost 
to aid him in putting it 
into effect. There be- 
ing no special appro- 
priation available for 
the purpose in hand, 
“the devil was whipped 
around the stump” by Colonel Bangs 
stipulating that if Mr. Vanderbilt would 
have twenty cars built and the service 
performed, all matter originating at or 
coming into the New York post-of- 
fice, which could reach its destination 
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Loading for the Fast Mail, at the 


at the same time by this line, should 
be sent by this train, and that the rail- 
way companies could have the right 
to demand a weighing of the mail 
matter at will, all railroads being paid 
according to weight. When the de- 
tails of the plan were communicated to 
Commodore Vanderbilt, he is reported 
to have said to his son, “If you want to 
do this, go ahead, but I know the Post- 
Office Department, and you will, too, 
within a year.” Mr. Vanderbilt did “go 
ahead.” He constructed and equipped 
the finest mail train ever seen on the 
planet, ran it for ten months, never 
missed a connection at Chicago, and was 
always on time at New York. He did 
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General Post-Office, New York. 


not have to wait a year, however, for a 
realization of the sagacious old Commo- 
dore’s prophecy. Within three weeks, 
despite the indignant protest of Colonel 
Bangs, the mails of three States were 
ordered to be taken from this, and given 
to another route. <A grosser and more 
wanton breach of plighted faith it would 
be hard to find, and its results were far- 
reaching and disastrous. 

This train was a marvel of complete- 
ness and efficiency. It was manned by 
picked men, and the only complaint 
ever made against it was that it ran so 
fast that the clerks had not time to sort 
the mails for the post-oftices between 
New York and Poughkeepsie. To ob- 
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viate this, Colonel Bangs requested the 
postmaster at New York to have two 
hundred mail-bags dyed red, which 
should contain the mail for those offices 
nearest together, so that the crew in the 
train could distribute them first. There 
was no complaint after that. But when 
the dyer’s bill was sent by the post- 
master to the Department, it was disal- 
lowed by a clerk of the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, who, in a letter 
announcing the fact, said that there was 
no necessity for the outlay, if the postal 
clerks did their duty. Bangs, who had 
just arrived at the Post-Office from a day 
and night’s ride on his favorite train, 
was lying on a sofa half asleep in the 
Postmaster’s private office, as that offi- 
cial was opening his mail. When he 
came to that letter he handed it to 
Bangs. He was wide awake in an in- 
stant. “Mr. Postmaster,” said he, “ do 
you know the man who signed this 
letter? He is a wheezy priest, a fool 
and a Baptist, at that. Give me the 
letter.” The bill was allowed as soon 
as Bangs reached the Department. He 
was wrong, however, in crediting the 
subordinate to the Baptist faith. He 


was an ornament of another persuasion. 

So carefully had the project been con- 
sidered and adapted that the service 
on the Central, from the start, moved 
with the precision of clock-work, and 


was an immediate success. It is proper 
to say that word of what was going 
on between the Department and the 
Vanderbilt system reached the Hon. 
Thomas A. Scott, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and he at once 
made up his mind that the corporation 
under his management couid not af- 
ford to be behind its great rival. One 
Saturday morning he telegraphed to 
J. D. Layng (now General Manager 
of the West Shore and President of 
the C. C. C. & L) then General Man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania lines west 
of Pittsburg, to know if by the fol- 
lowing Monday week, the date on which 
the train was to start, four postal cars 
could be built and the first one in Chi- 
cago ready to start on its eastern trip. 
The answer came back, Yes. The order 
was given to the Allegheny shops on 
Saturday afternoon, and on the follow- 
ing Saturday the first of the cars, com- 
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plete and equipped for mail service, 
started for Chicago, and began its 
east-bound trip on Monday morning. 
The second and third cars were finished 
on Monday night, and the fourth—thus 
fully equipping the line—on Tuesday. 
Thus had been established two splen- 
did fast trains, and the outlook was 
bright for the future, when Congress, 
in spite of the efforts of the Post-Office 
Department, passed an Act reducing the 
already inadequate compensation to the 
trunk lines, at least for the carrying of 
the mails. This action brought official 
notice from Messrs. Vanderbilt and 
Scott of the discontinuance of the fast 
mail trains between New York City and 
Chicago, and that service ended. 
Colonel Bangs was greatly mortified at 
this result, but he stood his ground 
and remained at his post until the close 
of the year. Then, worn out with never- 
ending toil, and disheartened by the 
action of Congress, he tendered his res- 
ignation and insisted on its acceptance. 
Parted from the Post-Office, President 
Grant, knowing his worth and wishing 
to recognize his services, appointed him 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
at Chicago. He lived to perform the 
duties of this oftice only a few months, 
as death overtook him suddenly, while 
on a visit to Washington on official busi- 
ness, December, 1876. His work, how- 
ever, was not permitted to drop. He 
had left in the service three assistants, 
Theodore N. Vail, Wm. B. Thompson-— 
afterward Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General—and John Jameson, who were 
fully imbued with the ideas of their late 
chief and were fully loyalto them. They, 
in the order named, became his succes- 
sors, and never permitted opportunities 
to escape wherein there was a possible 
benefit to the service to be secured. 
Although the fast mail service was sus- 
pended for lack of support from Con- 
gress, its usefulness and practicability 
had been so thoroughly demonstrated 
that an appropriation of $150,000 was 
made in March, 1877, for its resumption 
on the trunk lines. This victory was 
not reached without untiring efforts on 
the part of Mr. Vail, and by generous 
support in both houses of Congress; in 
the Senate by the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin 
and James G. Blaine, of Maine, and in 
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the House of Representatives by such 
broad and liberal statesmen as Mr. 
Waddell, of North Carolina, Mr. Ran- 
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ter was distributed on 126,310 miles of 
railway, and on 17,402 miles additional 
closed pouches were carried. 


There 
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Pouching the Mail in the Postal Car. 


dall, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Cox, of 
New York. 

Since then, Messrs. Thompson and 
Jameson have watched the progress of 
the work with jealous eyes, and have 
succeeded in extending it practically to 
the wholecountry. The present service 
is due not alone to the liberality of Con- 
gress, because the appropriations have 
been parsimonious, but to the generosity 
of the railways, which have performed a 
valuable work for a price which in many 
cases does not pay the expense of the 
necessary additional labor involved. 

The Railway Mail Service at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
gave employment to 5,094 clerks. Mat- 


were also operated 41 inland steamboat 
lines on which postal clerks were em- 
ployed. The postal clerks travelled (in 
crews) 122,031,104 miles by railway, and 
1,767,649 miles by steamboats. They 
distributed 6,528,772,060 pieces of or- 
dinary mail matter, and handled 16,001,- 
059 registered packages and cases, and 
1,103,083 through registered pouchesand 
inner registered sacks. The service is in 
charge of one General Superintendent, 
who has his head-quarters at Washing- 
ton, and it is divided into eleven divisions 
with a superintendent in charge of each. 

The majority of people who travel on 
railways (and how many Americans are 
there who do not ?) have paid passing at- 
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tention to the railway mail cars as they 
have stood at the station preparatory to 
the starting of the train, and have glanced 
through the open doors with more or 
less curiosity at the scene of energy and 
bustle witnessed within. At such amo- 
ment, no matter how great the curiosity, 
it is not feasible to investigate closely, 
for the workers must not be hampered 
by the prying public, however praise- 
worthy the motive. To supply this par- 
donable desire to know how it is done, 
I invite my readers to accompany me 
in spirit on a visit to the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, to witness the preparations 
for the departure of train number 11, 
known in railway parlance as “ the New 
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ment and that the mail matter has been 
tumbled into the cars on the eve of de- 
parture, to be handled as best it may in 
the short run to Albany ; for under such 
conditions the task would be an impos- 
sibility even to an army of trained hands. 
Work has been in progress since four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and it has been 
steady, hard labor every minute of the 
time. The five cars have been backed 
down to the tracks opposite Forty-fifth 
Street and have been so placed that they 
are convenient of access to the big lum- 
bering mail wagons which are familiar 
sights in the streets of the metropolis. 
The crew of nineteen men, skilled in the 
handling of mail matter and thorough 


Distributing the Mail by States and Routes. 


York and Chicago Fast Mail,” which 
leaves New York every night at nine 
o'clock. 

It must not be supposed that every- 
thing has been left until the last mo- 


experts in the geography of the country, 
reported to the chief clerk and took up 
their stations in the various cars at the 


hour named. At the same time the 
wagons began arriving from the general 
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post-office with their tons of matter 
which had “ originated” in New York, 
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employed in distributing letters become 
numb with cold. This is a matter which 





and were soon transferring their loads should receive prompt attention. 





A Very Difficult Address—known as ‘‘a sticker." 


to the cars, where agile hands were in 
waiting to receive them. Since the re- 
moval of the deadly stoves from the 
railway trains the occupants of the 
postal cars have suffered to no small ex- 
tent owing to the lack of heat. These 
cars are provided with steam heating 
apparatus which is worked from the en- 
gine, but they are occupied for five hours 
before the engine comes near them, and 
in cold weather the hands of the men 


Before we deal with the mail matter, 
let us look at the cars and the men who 
occupy them. The train, as it leaves 
New York, is made up of five cars which 
are placed immediately behind the en- 
gine, and are followed by express and 
baggage cars and one passenger coach. 
The car next to the engine is devoted 
entirely to letter mail, and the four fol- 
lowing it to papers and packages. The 
letter car is fifty feet in length, while 
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those for the newspaper mail are ten 
feet longer. All are uniform in width, 
nine feet eight inches, and are six feet 
nine inches high in the clear. When 
newly built, before long and hard ser- 
vice had told on their appearance, their 
outsides were white in color with cream 
tinted borderings and gilt ornamenta- 
tions, and were highly varnished. Mid- 
way on the outside, and below the win- 
dows of each car, is a large oval gilt 
finished frame within which is painted 
the name of the car with the words, 
“ United States Post Office” above and 
below. The cars used by the New York 
Central are named for the Governors of 
the State and the members of President 
Garfield’s cabinet. Along the upper 
edge and centre are painted in large gilt 
letters the words, “The Fast Mail 
Train,” while on a line with these let- 
ters at the other end, in a square, are 
the words in like lettering, ‘‘ New York 
Central” and “Lake Shore.” The frieze 
and minute trimmings around the win- 
dows are of gilt finish. The body of the 
‘ar also contains other ornamentation, 
including the coat-of-arms of the United 
States. The running gear is of the most 
approved pattern. The platforms are 
enclosed by swinging doors which when 
opened afford a protected passage be- 
tween the cars. This arrangement no 
doubt suggested the modern improve- 
ment now known as the vestibule train. 
The letter car is provided with a “ mail 
catcher,” which is placed at a small 
door through which mail pouches are 
snatched from conveniently placed posts 
at way-side stations where stops are 
not made. Each car is divided into 
three sections, all fitted up alike with 
conveniences for the service to be per- 
formed. The letter car, however, is 
somewhat differently arranged from the 
others, to meet the requirements of that 
particular branch of the work. 

In the first section of the letter car 
are received the pouches from the gen- 
eral post-office, which when opened are 
found to contain letters done up in 
packages of about a hundred, marked 
for Michigan, Indiana, New York, Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, Montana, Dako- 
ta, and California. When this mass 
of matter has been emptied out of the 
pouches and, in the vernacular of the 
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service, ‘dumped up” preparatory to 
distribution, the section is clear for the 
registered mail which is worked in it. 
Before this is accomplished, however, 
much work is done; in fact a sort of 
rough distribution is made. All pack- 
ages which are directed to one oftice are 





Pouching Newspapers for California—in Car No. 5, 


distributed into pouches, which are 
afterward stored away until the towns 
are reached. The other packages are 
carried into the letter department for 
distribution, where a rack, similar to 
those seen in almost every post-office, 
although space is thoroughly econo- 
mized, is used for the purpose. To 
give a slight idea of the work done in 
this section it may be mentioned that 
the distribution for New York State 
alone requires 325 boxes. Still there is 
plenty of space, otherwise the third sec- 
tion of the car would not be used, as it 
is, for the distribution of Montana and 
Dakota newspapers: How closely every- 
thing is packed and all available space 
utilized may be imagined when it is stated 
that for this newspaper mail ninety-five 
pouches are hung in the section, and 
that there is still sufficient room for the 
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storage of pouches locked up and ready 
for delivery, and also for the sealed regis- 
tered mail. A separation of the Cali- 
fornia mail is also made in this car, so 
that when it reaches Chicago the pouches 
into which the matter is placed are trans- 
ferred without delay, thus saving twenty- 
four hours on the time to the Pacitic 
coast, not by any means an unimportant 
accomplishment. 

There have been received in this car 
before it moves out of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station between 1,000 and 1,500 
packages of letters and in addition forty 
or fiftv sacks of Dakota and Montana 


At the Last Moment. 


papers. To handle this mass of corre- 
spondence there are six men in addition 
to the chief clerk, or superintendent. 
This official is not assigned to any partic- 
ular duty, but he supervises the general 
work and lends aid where it is most re- 
quired. The second clerk handles letters 
for Ohio, Dakota, and Montana; the third 
clerk takes charge of those for New 
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York State; the fourth, Illinois; the 
fifth opens all pouches labelled, “ New 
York and Chicago Railway Post-Office,” 
distributes their contents, and afterward 
works on Dakota and Montana papers ; 
the sixth, Michigan State letters, and the 
seventh, California letter mail. The sal- 
aries of these men entrusted with so 
much responsibility and of whom so 
much is expected range from $900 per 
annum for the lowest grade to $1,300 
per annum for the superintendent. 

The second, or “Illinois Car,” is de- 
voted, as are the others which follow it, 
to the newspaper and periodical mail. 

In it are handled 
papers for Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, New 
York, Oregon, and 
Wyoming. Two 
clerks and two as- 
sistants man this ear. 
The first assistant, 
who “faces up” pa- 
pers ready to be dis- 
tributed, draws mails 
from stalls to case, 
and removes boxes 
as fast as they are 
filled, has gained the 
soubriquet of the 
“Tilinois derrick,” 
owing to the heavy 
nature of his duties. 
The second, who 
lends what aid he 
can in the heavy 
work on the run be- 
tween New York and 
Albany, has become 
known on the train 
as “the short stop.” 
The third section of 
the car is used for 
storing the bags of 
assorted matter. 
The third car is 
used for storing 
through mail for San Francisco, Omaha, 
and points west of Chicago. In it are 
also carried stamped envelopes from the 
manufacturer at Hartford, Conn., to 
postmasters in the West. This car is 
frequently fully loaded with matter from 
the New York office when the journey is 
begun, and it is then found necessary 
to add a similar car to the train on its 
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arrival at Albany for the accommodation 
of matter taken on by the way and 
bound for the same destination. 

The Michigan 
paper car is the 
fourth. In it are 
handled papers for 
Michigan,lIowa,and 
the mixed Western 
States. In the first 
section are piled 
the Iowa pouches 
and those for points 
out of Utica, which 
have been distrib- 
uted in the centre 
section, and in the 
third section the 
distribution for 
Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, and Minnesota, 
as well as for points 
reached from Buf- 
falo,is made. Two 
men perform the 
work of the ear, 
one of whom has 
already handled 
the registered mail 
and Indiana letters 
in the first car. 

The fifth, or Cali- 
fornia paper car, is 
the last mail coach 
on the train as it is 
made up when leaving the 
Grand Central Station. Be- 
sides the papers for the Golden 
State the car carries through registered 
pouches to Chicago and the West, which 
have been made up in the New York 
office, and, as a usual thing, a large lot 
of stamped envelopes for postmasters 
in the West. The California letter man 
from the first car looks after the papers 
for the same State, and has an eye to 
the safety of the car. On reaching Al- 
bany another car is added to the train, 
making six in all from that point. This 
last addition comes from Boston, brings 
the morning mail from Bangor, Me., and 
is manned by four men. 

The run to Chicago for post-office pur- 
poses is divided into three divisions: 
from New York to Syracuse, from Syra- 
cuse to Cleveland, and from Cleveland to 
Chicago. Each division has its own 
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crew, so that the men leaving New York 
are relieved at Syracuse by others, and 
these in turn at Cleveland. The New 











Catching the Pouch from the Crane. 


York crew go to work, as has been said, 
at4 p.m. andif the train is on time at Sy- 
racuse, as it usually is, they arrive there 
at 5.35 a.m., after thirteen and a halt 
hours of as hard work as men are called 
upon to do. The same evening at 8.40 
they relieve the east-bound crew, and are 
in New York again at six o’clock on the 
following morning. Half an hour later 
they are to be found on the top floor of 
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the general post-office building, comfort- 
ably ensconced in bunks in a large and 
airy room, provided as a dormitory for 
their use by the postmaster of New York 
at the time of the inauguration of the 
fast mail service. Each crew makes three 
round trips and is then laid off for six 
days, but its members are all this time 
subject to extra duty which they are 
called upon to perform with unpleasant 
frequency, particularly in holiday times. 

After leaving New York, the first stop 
the train makes is at Poughkeepsie, but 
no mail is taken on there. At Albany 
the second halt is made, and there twen- 
ty minutes are spent in taking on the 
mail from New England and northeast- 
ern New York. At Palatine Bridge there 
is a brief stop, and after that comes Uti- 
ca, where the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Ontario & Western, and the 
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bution for the main office and stations 
of the city of Chicago, thus saving much 
time. When the train arrives in Chi- 
cago it makes connection with a fast 
mail train on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, as also with a like train on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The 
former train arrives at Council Bluffs 
about 7 p.m., and there overtakes the 
train which left Chicago on the previous 
evening. The Pacific coast mail is thus 
expedited just twenty-four hours. A 
similar train on the St. Paul road also 
saves twenty-four hours time on the 
trip to the northwestern portion of the 
Pacific coast. 

The appropriation for special facili- 
ties for the year ending June 30, 1889, 
is $295,987.53. The uses to which the 
appropriation referred to is put are ex- 
plained in the following table : 




















TERMINI. RAILROAD COMPANY. MILEs. Pay. 

New York to Springfield... ............... wl New York, New Haven & Hartford..............00.. 136 $17,647 06 
ES IO MIEN soe igia a) iad {510106 Sac siew wre | New York Central & Hudson River.................. 144 25,000 00 
Philadelphia to Bay View.................! | Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.............. 91.80 | 20,000 00 
Bay View to Quantico.................... | SRE MONG My SOGOIIMC o555 ataicis ase ote veisieisscias ele aiss 79.80 | 21,900 00 
Quantico to Richmond................... | Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.............. 81.50 17,419 26 
Richmond to Petersburg................. | Richmond & Petersburg: .........000cccscesccsseces 23.39 4,268 67 
Petersburg to Weldon.............ccesees I CUCMMRIRINEN Ss cis o vidla's Blecu.sivia's Niles" -Wiaieisellea bee cwen Rou’ 64 11,680. 00 
Weldon to Wilmington...................] by AME ERSIR AD WROD 5 6 ora\o.5 stancia 010103 5s sielawin beigacseue 162.07 29,541 27 
Wilmington to Florence.................. | Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta................0.. 110 20,075 00 
Florence to Charleston Junction.......... ING a5 ciuaGuns hen ueekeneneaetanal Sacsdived 95 17,387 50 
Charleston Junction to Savannah......... CHAPIONGD G) CR VANMAN 6 50.550. ccc. sessies ndicveseade 08 19,710 00 
Savannah to Jacksonville................. Savannah, Florida & Western.. dudelvadsweniessca| Cen 81,309 70 
Baltimore to Hagerstown. .............605 PY NPNE CN TE WERE URL roo 6 sialic «hin gulaies'sie:5\s 8 cic cela wiaienies 86.60» 15,804 5¢ 
SQOKSONViNG' 60 TAMPA. ...iccccsccscccensel | Je acksonville, Tampa & Key West & South Florida. . 242.57 43,962 42 

RINE diet S sn WOR) pate gas 06 aN ee [irc e eee eee teen ence een cer eeee eee eeeeceeee eee sees|eeee eee: $295,655 38 





Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg roads 
exchange mail matter. AtSyracuse more 
mails come, this time from the Oswego, 
Binghamton & Syracuse and the Auburn 
& Rochester branch of the New York 
Central. Here also comes welcome re- 
lief for the crew which left New York. 
Those who follow have much to keep 
them busy, but the heaviest part of the 
work has been already performed. 
From Syracuse to Cleveland there are 
several distributing points where mail 
matter is also received on the train, and 
the routine is continued much as already 
described until the crew is relieved at 
Cleveland. There the men of the west- 
ern division take charge and continue 
the work until Elkhart, Ind., is reached. 
There a special force from Chicago meets 
the train, takes possession of a portion 
of the letter car, and makes the distri- 
VoL. V.— 








A careful perusal of this table devel- 
ops the fact that the greater portion of 
this money is expended south of Phila- 
delphia, the railroad companies in that 
section not having sufficient weight of 
mails to warrant fast trains without 
some additional compensation. It will 
also be noted that with the exception of 
the sum of $25,000 for a special train to 
Poughkeepsie, which leaves New York 
City at 4.35 in the morning, the New 
York Central receives no compensation 
except that earned by them as common 
carriers of so many pounds of freight- 
mail matter carried, being paid for in 
accordance with its weight. It will also 
be observed that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on its trunk line is not even so for- 
tunate as its great rival. 

There may be more dangerous pur- 
suits in life than that of the railway post- 
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office clerk, but there are not many so, 
and there are few in which the risk to 
life and limb is so constant. The every- 
day citizen who is called upon occasion- 
ally to make a railroad journey of a few 
hundred miles feels it to be incumbent 
upon himself on such occasions to make 
special provision for those dependent on 
him in case injury or death should come 
while riding in the thoroughly ap- 
pointed and luxurious coach placed in 
a portion of the train least likely to 
suffer from accident. But too little 
thought is devoted to the safety of those 
poorly paid but efficient servants of the 
state, in the forward cars, without whose 
services the business of the country 
as conducted to-day would come to a 
standstill. To show that the impor- 
tance of this service is not here exag- 
gerated, it is only necessary to recall the 
condition of affairs in New York City, 
and other cities as well, in March, 1888, 
when the great blizzard fell upon the 
land. There were then no mails for 
several days, and the prostration which 
came upon the community is too well 
remembered to need comment. The 
danger to those within the postal cars, 
however, is recognized by the railway 
people, and efforts have been made in 
the way of providing safety appliances, 
but it is of course impossible to lessen 
the danger to any great extent. All 
that American ingenuity suggests in 
the way of construction, both inside and 
outside of the cars, is provided. The 
body of the car is most substantially 
built, the platforms and couplings are 
of the most approved patterns, the 
trucks are similar to those used under 
the best passenger coaches, and the air- 
brakes and other safety apparatus are 
all brought into requisition. Within 
the cars are saws, axes, hammers, and 
crowbars conveniently placed in case 
of wreck, and safety-bars extend the 
length of the cars over-head to which 
the clerks cling when the cars leave the 
track and roll down embankments, as 
they often do. In the year ending June, 
1888, there were 248 accidents to trains 
upon which postal clerks were employed. 
In these wrecks four clerks were killed, 
sixty-three were seriously, several of 
the number permanently, and forty-five 
slightly injured. The official report of 
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the accidents shows that the majority 
of them resulted from collisions, while 
others were due to the spreading of the 
rails, the failure of air-brakes to work 
at critical moments, and obstructions on 
the track. 

In every case where cars were wrecked 
the postal car was among the number. 

In many instances the cars were tel- 
escoped, and on such occasions the 
clerks were found buried in the wreck- 
age or pinned under the engine or its ten- 
der. And many times true heroism was 
shown by the injured men. Over and 
over again the General Superintend- 
ent reports that notwithstanding severe 
injuries received by the clerks, the 
scattered mail matter was collected by 
them and transferred either to an- 
other train or to the nearest post-office. 
Several times trains in the West were 
held up by robbers, who, after sacking 
the express car, visited the postal car, 
introducing themselves with pistol shots. 
One clerk was seriously wounded in the 
shoulder. An instance of self-possession 
is reported in Arkansas, where the rob- 
bers, before visiting the postal car, had 
secured $10,000 from the express safe. 
When they came to clerk R. P. Johnson 
he suggested that they had secured 
booty enough, and that under the cir- 
cumstances they might let the mail mat- 
ter alone. The masked men agreed with 
him and did not molest the mails. 

In view of the dangers to which em- 
ployees of the Railway Mail Service are 
exposed it may be permitted to quote 
from the last annual report of General 
Superintendent Bancroft on the subject 
of insurance. No action, he points out, 
has ever been taken by Congress toward 
providing for the care of clerks perma- 
nently injured in the service, or those 
dependent upon them in case of death, 
notwithstanding frequent recommenda- 
tions by the Department. He attributes 
this to insurmountable objections on 
the part of the people’s representatives 
to the creation of anything of the nature 
of a civil pension roll. He therefore 
suggests that there shall be deducted 
from the pay of each and every railway 
postal clerk ten cents per month, to be 
paid into “The Railway Postal Clerks’ 
Insurance Fund,” the custodian of which 
is to be the United States Treasury. 
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In case of death from injuries while on 
duty, $1,000 is to be paid to the clerk’s 
heirs. While this proposition is in the 
right direction, it hardly goes far enough. 
Provision should be made for the dis- 
abled, and to do so, the clerks doubt- 
less would not object to an assessment 
of double the amount suggested. That 
they should be compelled to resort to 
such a mode of relief, however, is a re- 
flection upon the government of the 
United States. 

The first great need of the Railway 
Mail Service is an adequate appropria- 
tion by Congress to extend its useful- 
ness and to keep it up to the demands 
and the needs of the public. Where 
speed is required to make connections, 
the Department should have the cash 
on hand to buy what is necessary. The 
railways are business institutions, man- 
aged as such, and when the Department 
desires extra facilities it should be pre- 
pared to pay in coin and not in talk. 
In this connection it is a pleasant duty for 
the writer of this very imperfect sketch 
to say that during his term of service 
in the post-office at New York, and at 
the Department, he always found Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt, Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mr. J. H. Rutter, of the New 
York Central, Mr. John Newell, of the 
Lake Shore, Mr. George B. Roberts, 
Mr. A. J. Cassatt, and Mr. Frank 
Thomson, of the Pennsylvania system, 
Mr. Bridgers and Mr. H. B. Plant, 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, ready to 
grant any reasonable request for the 
improvement and extension of the ser- 
vice. Time after time Mr. Roberts has 
run a special train with the Australian 
trans-continental mail from Pittsburg to 
New York, that it might catch an out- 
going steamer ; and he and Mr. Vander- 
bilt practically re-established the fast 
mail, by taking letters on their limited 
trains. Mr. Roberts gave, in addition, 
an extra mail train from Philadelphia 
west at four o’clock in the morning, and 
Mr. Vanderbilt placed a postal car on the 
4 p.m. train from New York, receiving in 
return—what they had a right to de- 
mand—an extra weighing of the mails, 
and what was not a matter of surprise 
to them, unmeasured abuse on the floor 
of Congress for giving these additional 
facilities to the people of the country. 
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The last and greatest need of the pos- 
tal service is the total and complete 
elimination of partisan considerations as 
affecting appointments and removals in 
the working force. The spoils method 
invariably brings into the service a lot 
of do-nothings or a race of experi- 
menters, whose performances never fail 
to breed disaster and to crush out sub- 
stantial progress. 

There is no position in the govern- 
ment more exacting than that of a postal 
clerk, and none that has so many require- 
ments. He must not only be sound 
“in wind and limb,” but possessed of 
more than ordinary intelligence, and a 
retentive memory. His work is con- 
stant, and his only recreation, study. 
He must not only be proficient in his 
own immediate work, but he must have 
a general knowledge of the entire coun- 
try, so that the correspondence he han- 
dles shall reach its destination at the 
earliest possible moment. He must 
know no night and no day. He must 
be impervious to heat or cold. Rushing 
along at a rate of forty or fifty miles an 
hour, in charge of that which is sacred 
—the correspondence of the people— 
catching his meals as he may ; at home 
only semi-occasionally, the wonder is 
that men competent to discharge the 
duties of so high a calling can be found 
for so small a compensation, and for so 
uncertain a tenure of official life. They 
have not only to take the extra hazard- 
ous risks of their toilsome duties, but 
they are at the mercy of the practical 
politicians, who believe that “to the 
victor belong the spoils.” There are no 
public offices which are so emphatically 
“public trusts ” as those whose duties 
comprise that of handling the corre- 
spondence of the people, because upon 
the proper and skilful performance of 
that duty depend—to a far greater de- 
gree than in the care of any other func- 
tion accomplished through government 
agency—the business and social welfare 
of the entire community. The effects 
of ignorance, carelessness, and dishon- 
esty in any other branch of the public 
service, although to be deplored, are 
not to be compared to those which fol- 
low the existence of such evils in the 
Post-Office. Can there be a more fla- 
grant abuse of a “ public trust ” than the 
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perversion of a branch of the public 
service into an agency for furthering 
the ambitious ends of local and other 
partisans by allowing them to distribute 
its “patronage” as rewards for party 
services among those who by reason of 
inexperience—if for no graver cause— 
are incompetent to replace the skilled 
workman who must be routed out in 
order to give them room? This evil 
should be corrected at once. The Rail- 
way Mail Service must no longer be left 
at the mercy of the local partisans. The 
reform is not only a present necessity, 
but it was one in the past and will be 
in the future, until the force of public 
sentiment shall compel acquiescence in 
the reasonable demand, that what was 
so eminently meant for mankind shall 
not be given up to party; that the 
non-political business of letter-carrying, 
which the government has monopolized, 


shall be conducted by it solely with a 
view to prompt and expeditious carry- 
ing of mail matter, and not with the 
object of bolstering up local “ states- 
men” or carrying elections. 

At the coming in of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, William B. Thompson 
was Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral—in charge of the contract office— 
and John Jameson was General Railway 
Mail Superintendent. Both of these gen- 
tlemen had worked their way from the 
ranks by sheer merit. In private busi- 
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ness the value of their services would 
have been so highly appreciated that, 
no matter who became senior partner 
of the firm, under no circumstances 
would they have been permitted to re- 
tire. The case of these gentlemen is 
mentioned now simply to illustrate an 
idea and not to found a complaint. On 
the incoming of the new administra- 
tion, General Thompson, in accordance 
with precedent, promptly tendered his 
resignation, and it was as promptly ac- 
cepted ; while General Superintendent 
Jameson struggled along doing his work, 
until to relieve his chief from embar- 
rassment, he too tendered his resigna- 
tion. The country was thus deprived of 
the services of two men who were ex- 
perts in their profession, simply to give 
place to others, of high character no 
doubt, but with no knowledge and spe- 
cial aptitude for the great trust that was 
committed to. them. 
And, now, at the in- 
coming of another 
administration, the 
experience that these 
gentlemen have gain- 
ed will count for 
nothing, and they will 
probably be rotated 
out. In no other civ- 
ilized country would 
such an atrocity be 
possible. An attempt 
to remove, for similar 
reasons, such postal 
authorities as Messrs. 
Rich, of Liverpool, 
Johnston, of Man- 
chester, or Hubson, 
of Glasgow, all of 
whom under a sound, 
logical, just, and eco- 
nomical business system have reached 
their present positions by merit and 
efficiency from more or less inferior 
places, would hurl an administration 
in Great Britain from power, and just- 
ly too. The possession of the immense 
patronage of the government did not 
save the Republican party from defeat 
in 1884, or keep the Democratic party 
in power in 1888. Ideas are stronger 
than “soap,” and principles more po- 
tent than spoils. It is due to Presi- 
dent Cleveland to state that toward the 
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close of his administration he recog- 
nized the importance of permanency in 
the Railway Mail Service, and that he 
made a long step in advance by approv- 
ing a series of rules submitted by the 
Civil Service Commission having for its 
object the removal of the service from the 
influences of politicians. It needs more 
than this, however; it needs the sanc- 
tity of the statute law, declaring that the 
clerks should not only keep their offices 
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during good behavior, but that after 
twenty years of faithful and efficient ser- 
vice, or before that time, if injured in the 
discharge of their duty, they should re- 
tire on half pay. In case of death from 
accident while on duty, proper provision 
should be made for the family of the 
official Whenever justice is done by 
Congress in these particulars the United 
States-will have the best and most effi- 
cient Railway Mail Service in the world. 





VESTIS ANGELICA. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


{It was a custom of the early English Church for pious laymen to be carried in the hour of death to some monastery, 
that they might be clothed in the habit of the religious order and might die amid the prayers of the brotherhood. The 
garment thus assumed was known as the Vestis Angelica.—See Moroni : ‘‘ Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica,” 


ii, 78; xcvi, 212.] 


O aatHeEr, gather ! 


Stand 


Round her on either hand! 
Ye shining angel-band 
More pure than priest ; 
A garment white and whole 
Weave for this passing soul 
Whose earthly joy and dole 
Have almost ceased. 


Weave it of mothers’ prayers, 

Of sacred thoughts and cares, 

Of peace beneath gray hairs, 
Of hallowed pain ; 

Weave it of vanished tears, 

Of childlike hopes and fears, 

Of joys, by saintly years 
Washed free from stain. 


Weave it of happy hours, 
Of smiles and summer flowers, 
Of passing sunlit showers, 
Of acts of love, 
Of pathways that did go 
Amid life’s work and woe ; 
—Her eyes still fixed below, 
Her thoughts above. 


Then, as those eyes grow dim, 
Chant ye her best-loved hymn 
While from yon church tower's brim 
A soft chime swells. 
Her freed soul floats in bliss 
To unseen worlds from this, 
Nor knows in which it is 
She hears the bells. 
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By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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| business that now fol- 
4 lowed, I have four 
¥ questions that I asked 
myself often at the 
time and ask myself 
still. Was the man 
moved by a particu- 
lar sentiment against 
Mr. Henry? or by what he thought to 
be his interest ? or by a mere delight in 
cruelty such as cats display and theolo- 
gians tell us of the devil? or by what 
he would have called love? My com- 
mon opinion halts among the three first ; 
but perhaps there lay at the spring of 
his behavior an element of all. As 
thus: Animosity to Mr. Henry would 
explain his hateful usage of him when 
they were alone ; the interests he came 
to serve would explain his very different 
attitude before my lord ; that and some 
spice of a design of gallantry, his care 
to stand well with Mrs. Henry ; and the 
pleasure of malice for itself, the pains he 
was continually at to mingle and oppose 
these lines of conduct. 

Partly because I was a very open 
friend to my patron, partly because in 
my letters to Paris I had often given 
myself some freedom of remonstrance, 
I was included in his diabolical amuse- 
ment. When I was alone with him, he 
pursued me with sneers; before the 
family, he used me with the extreme of 
friendly condescension. This was not 
only painful in itself; not only did it 
put me continually in the wrong ; but 
there was in it an element of insult in- 
describable. That he should thus leave 
me out in his dissimulation, as though 
even my testimony were too despicable 
to beconsidered, galled me to the blood. 
But what it was to me is not worth no- 
tice. I make but memorandum of it 
here; and chiefly for this reason, that it 
had one good result, and gave me the 
= sense of Mr. Henry’s martyr- 
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It was on him the burthen fell. How 
was he to respond to the public ad- 
vances of one who never lost a chance of 
gibing him in private? How was he to 
smile back on the deceiver and the in- 
sulter? He was condemned to seem un- 
gracious. He was condemned to silence. 
Had he been less proud, had he spoken, 
who would have credited the truth? 
The acted calumny had done its work ; 
my lord and Mrs. Henry were the daily 
witnesses of what went on ; they could 
have sworn in court that the Master was 
a model of long-suffering good-nature, 
and Mr. Henry a pattern of jealousy 
and thanklessness. And ugly enough as 
these must have appeared in any one, 
they seemed tenfold uglier in Mr. Henry; 
for who could forget that the Master lay 
in peril of his life, and that he had al- 
ready lost his mistress, his title, and his 
fortune ? 

“Henry, will you ride with me?” 
asks the Master one day. 

And Mr. Henry, who had been goaded 
by the man all morning, raps out: “I 
will not.” 

“TI sometimes wish you would be 
kinder, Henry,” says the other, wistfully. 

I give this for a specimen ; but such 
scenes befell continually. Small won- 
der if Mr. Henry was blamed ; small 
wonder if I fretted myself into some- 
thing near upon a bilious fever ; nay, 
and at the mere recollection feel a bit- 
terness in my blood. 

Sure, never in this world was a more 
diabolical contrivance : so perfidious, so 
simple, so impossible to combat. And 
yet I think again, and I think always, 
Mrs. Henry might have read between 
the lines; she might have had more 
knowledge of her husband’s nature ; 
after all these years of marriage, she 
might have commanded or captured 
his confidence. And my old lord too, 
that very watchful gentleman, where 
was all his observation? But for one 
thing, the deceit was practised by a 
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master hand, and might have gulled an 
angel. For another (in the case of Mrs. 
Henry), I have observed there are no 
persons so far away as those who are 
both married and estranged, so that 
they seem out of earshot or to have no 
common tongue. For a third (in the 
case of both of these spectators), they 
were blinded by old, ingrained predilec- 
tion. And for a fourth, the risk the 
Master was supposed to stand in (sup- 
posed, I say—you will soon hear why) 
made it seem the more ungenerous to 
criticise ; and keeping them in a perpet- 
ual tender solicitude about his life, 
blinded them the more effectually to his 
faults. 

It was during this time that I per- 
ceived most clearly the effect of manner, 
and was led to lament most deeply the 
plainness of my own. Mr. Henry had 
the essence of a gentleman ; when he 
was moved, when there was any call of 
circumstance, he could play his part 
with dignity and spirit; but in the 
day’s commerce (it is idle to deny it) he 
fell short of the ornamental. The Mas- 
ter (on the other hand) had never a 
movement but it commended him. So 


it befell, that when the one appeared 
gracious and the other ungracious, every 
trick of their bodies seemed to call out 


confirmation. Nor that alone: but the 
more deeply Mr. Henry floundered in 
his brother’s toils, the more clownish he 
grew; and the more the Master enjoyed 
his spiteful entertainment, the more en- 
gagingly, the more smilingly he went ! 
So that the plot, by its own scope and 
progress, furthered and confirmed itself. 

It was one of the man’s arts to use the 
peril in which (as I say) he was supposed 
to stand. He spoke of it to those who 
loved him with a gentle pleasantry, 
which made it the more touching. To 
Mr. Henry, he used it as a cruel weapon 
of offence. I remember his laying his 
finger on the clean lozenge of the painted 
window, one day when we three were 
alone together in the hall. ‘Here went 
your lucky guinea, Jacob,” said he. And 
when Mr. Henry only looked upon him 
darkly, “O,” he added, ‘‘you need not 
look such impotent malice, my good 
fly. You can be rid of your spider 
when you please. How long, O Lord? 
When are you to be wrought to the 
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point of a denunciation, scrupulous 
brother? It is one of my interests in 
this dreary hole. I ever loved experi- 
ment.” Still Mr. Henry only stared 
upon him with a glooming brow, and a 
changed color; and at last the Master 
broke out in a laugh and clapped him 
on the shoulder, calling him a sulky 
dog. At this my patron leaped back 
with a gesture I thought very danger- 
ous ; and I must suppose the Master 
thought so too ; for he looked the least 
in the world discountenanced, and I do 
not remember him again to have laid 
hands on Mr. Henry. 

But though he had his peril always on 
his lips in the one way or the other, I 
thought his conduct strangely incau- 
tious, and began to fancy the govern- 
ment (who had set a price upon his 
head) was gone sound asleep. I will 
not deny I was tempted with the wish to 
denounce him ; but two thoughts with- 
held me: one, that if he were thus to 
end his life upon an honorable scaffold, 
the man would be canonized for good in 
the minds of his father and my patron’s 
wife ; the other, that if I was anyway 
mingled in the matter, Mr. Henry him- 
self would scarce escape some glancings 
of suspicion. And in the meanwhile 
our enemy went in and out more than 
I could have thought possible, the fact 
that he was home again was buzzed 
about all the countryside ; and yet he 
was never stirred. Ofall these so-many 
and so-different persons who were ac- 
quainted with his presence, none had 
the least greed (as I used to say, in my 
annoyance) or the least loyalty ; and the 
man rode here and there—fully more 
welcome, considering the lees of old un- 
popularity, than Mr. Henry—and con- 
sidering the freetraders, far safer than 
myself. 

Not but what he had a trouble of his 
own ; and this, as it brought about the 
gravest consequences, I must now re- 
late. The reader will scarce have for- 
gotten Jessie Brown; her way of life 
was much among the smuggling party ; 
Captain Crail himself was of her inti- 
mates ; and she had early word of Mr. 
Bally’s presence at the house. In my 
opinion she had long ceased to care two 
straws for the Master’s person ; but it 
was become her habit to connect herself 
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continually with the Master’s name; 
that was the ground of all her play-act- 
ing ; and so, now when he was back, she 
thought she owed it to herself to grow 
a haunter of the neighborhood of Dur- 
risdeer. The Master could scarce go 
abroad but she was there in wait for 
him ; a scandalous figure of a woman, 
not often sober ; hailing him wildly as 
“her bonny laddie,” quoting pedlar’s 
poetry, and as I receive the story, even 
seeking to weep upon his neck. I own 
I rubbed my hands over this persecu- 
tion ; but the Master, who laid so much 
upon others, was himself the least pa- 
tientofmen. There were strange scenes 
enacted in the policies. Some say he 
took his cane to her, and Jessie fell back 
upon her former weapon, stones. It is 
certain at least that he made a motion to 
Captain Crail to have the woman tre- 
panned, and that the Captain refused 
the proposition with uncommon vehe- 
mence. And the end of the matter was 
victory for Jessie. Money was got to- 
gether ; an interview took placein which 
my proud gentleman must consent to be 
kissed and wept upon ; and the woman 
was set up in a public of her own, some- 
where on Solway side (but I forget 
where) and by the only news I ever had 
of it, extremely ill-frequented. 

This is to look forward. After Jessie 


had been but a little while upon his 
heels, the Master comes to me one day 
in the -steward’s office, and with more 
civility than usual, “ Mackellar,” says 
he, “there is a damned crazy wench 


comes about here. I cannot well move 
in the matter myself, which brings me 
to you. Be so good as see to it: the 
men must have a strict injunction to 
drive the wench away.” 

“Sir,” said I, trembling a little, “you 
can do your own dirty errands for your- 
self.” 

He said not a word to that, and left 
the room. 

Presently came Mr. Henry. “ Here 
is news!” cried he. “It seems all is 
not enough, and you must add to my 
wretchedness. It seems you have in- 
sulted Mr. Bally.” 

“Under your kind favor, Mr. Henry,’ 
said I, “it was he that insulted me, and 
as Ithink grossly. ButI may have been 
careless of your position when I spoke; 
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and if you think so when you know all, 
my dear patron, you have but to say the 
word. For you I would obey in any 
point whatever, even to sin, God pardon 
me!” And thereupon I told him what 
had passed. 

Mr. Henry smiled to himself; a grim- 
mer smile I never witnessed. “You did 
exactly well,” said he. ‘“ He shall drink 
his Jessie Brown to the dregs.” And 
then, spying the Master outside, he 
opened the window, and crying to him 
by the name of Mr. Bally, asked him to 
step up and have a word. 

“James,” said he, when our perse- 
cutor had come in and closed the door 
behind him, looking at me with a smile 
as if he thought I was to be humbled, 
“vou brought me a complaint against 
Mr.. Mackellar into which I have in- 
quired. I need not tell you I would al- 
ways take his word against yours ; for 
we are alone, and I am going to use 
something of your own freedom. Mr. 
Mackellar is a gentleman I value ; and 
you must contrive, so long as you are 
under this roof, to bring yourself into 
no more collisions with one whom I will 
support at any possible cost to me or 
mine. As for the errand upon which 
you came to him, you must deliver your- 
self from the consequences of your own 
cruelty, and none of my servants shall 
be at all employed in such a case.” 

“My father’s servants, I believe,” says 
the Master. 

“Go to him with this tale,” said Mr. 
Henry. 

The Master grew very white. He 
pointed at me with his finger. “I want 
that man discharged,” he said. 

“ He shall not be,” said Mr. Henry. 

* You shall pay pretty dear for this,” 
says the Master. 

“T have paid so dear already for a 
wicked brother,” said Mr. Henry, “that 
I am bankrupt even of fears. You have 
no place left where you can strike me.” 

“JT will show you about that,” says 
the Master, and went softly away. 

“What will he do next, Mackellar?” 
cries Mr. Henry. 

“Let me go away,” said I. “My dear 
patron, let me go away; I am but the 
beginning of fresh sorrows.” 

“Would you leave me quite alone?” 
said he. 
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We were not long in suspense as to 
the nature of the new assault. Up to 
that hour, the Master had played a very 
close game with Mrs. Henry ; avoiding 
pointedly to be alone with her, which I 
took at the time for an effect of decency, 
but now think to be a most insidious 
art; meeting her, you may say, at meal- 
time only ; and behaving, when he did so, 
like an affectionate brother. Up to that 
hour, you may say he had scarce directly 
interfered between Mr. Henry and his 
wife ; except in so far as he had ma- 
neeuvred the one quite forth from the 
good graces of the other. Now, all that 
was to be changed ; but whether really 
in revenge, or because he was wearying 
of Durrisdeer and looked about for some 
diversion, who but the devil shall de- 
cide ? 

From that hour at least, began the 
siege of Mrs. Henry; a thing so deftly 
carried on that I scarce know if she was 
aware of it herself, and that her hus- 
band must look on in silence. The first 
parallel was opened (as was made to ap- 
pear) by accident. The talk fell, as it 
did often, on the exiles in France ; so it 
glided to the matter of their songs. 


“There is one,” says the Master, “ if 
you are curious in these matters, that 
has always seemed to me very moving. 
The poetry is harsh; and yet, perhaps 
because of my situation, it has always 


found the way to my heart. It is sup- 
posed to be sung, Ishould tell you, by an 
exile’s sweetheart ; and represents, per- 
haps, not so much the truth of what she 
is thinking, as the truth of what he 
hopes of her, poor soul! in these far 
lands.” And here the Master sighed. 
“T protest it is a pathetic sight when a 
score of rough Irish, all common senti- 
nels, get to this song ; and you may see, 
by their falling tears, how it strikes 
home to them. It goes thus, father,” 
says he, very adroitly taking my lord for 
his listener, “and if I cannot get to the 
end of it, you must think it is a com- 
mon case with us exiles.” And there- 
upon he struck up the same air as I had 
heard the Colonel whistle ; but now to 
words, rustic indeed, yet most patheti- 
cally setting forth a poor girl’s aspira- 
tions for an exiled lover: of which one 
verse indeed (or something like it) still 
sticks by me: 
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O, I will dye my petticoat red, 

With my dear boy I'll beg my bread, 

Though all my friends should wish me dead, 
For Willie among the rushes, O! 


He sang it well even as a song ; but 
he did better yet as a performer. I 
have heard famous actors, when there 
was not a dry eye in the Edinburgh 
theatre ; a great wonder to behold ; but 
no more wonderful than how the Master 
played upon that little ballad and on 
those who heard him like an instru- 
ment, and seemed now upon the point 
of failing, and now to conquer his dis- 
tress, so that it seemed to pour out of 
his own heart and his own past, and to 
be aimed direct at Mrs. Henry. And his 
art went further yet ; for all was so deli- 
cately touched, it seemed impossible to 
suspect him of the least design ; and so 
far from making a parade of emotion, 
you would have sworn he was striving 
to be calm. When it came to an end, 
we all sat silent for a time; he had 
chosen the dusk of the afternoon, so 
that none could see his neighbor’s face ; 
but it seemed as if we held our breath- 
ing, only my old lord cleared his throat. 
The first to move was the singer, who 
got to his feet suddenly and softly, and 
went and walked softly to and fro in the 
low end of the hall, Mr. Henry’s custo- 
mary place. We were to suppose that 
he there struggled down the last of his 
emotion : for he presently returned and 
launched into a disquisition on the nat- 
ure of the Irish (always so much mis- 
called, and whom he defended) in his 
natural voice ; so that, before the lights 
were brought, we were in the usual 
course of talk. But even then, me- 
thought Mrs. Henry’s face was a shade 
pale ; and for another thing, she with- 
drew almost at once. 

The next sign was a friendship this 
insidious devil struck up with innocent 
Miss Katharine; so that they were 
always together, hand in hand, or she 
climbing on his knee, like a pair of chil- 
dren. Like all his diabolical acts, this 
cut in several ways. It was the last 
stroke to Mr. Henry, to see his own 
babe debauched against him ; it made 
him harsh with the poor innocent, which 
brought him still a peg lower in his 
wife’s esteem ; and (to conclude) it was 
a bond of union between the lady and 
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the Master. Under this influence, their 
old reserve melted by daily stages. 
Presently there came walks in the long 
shrubbery, talks in the Belvedere, and I 
know not what tender familiarity. Iam 
sure Mrs. Henry was like many a good 
woman; she had a whole conscience, 
but perhaps by the means of a little 
winking. For even to so dull an ob- 
server as myself, it was plain her kind- 
ness was of a more moving nature than 
the sisterly. The tones of her voice ap- 
peared more numerous ; she had a light 
and softness in her eye ; she was more 
gentle with all of us, even with Mr. 
Henry, even with myself; methought 
she breathed of some quiet melancholy 
happiness. 

To look on at this, what a torment it 
was for Mr. Henry! And yet it brought 
our ultimate deliverance, as I am soon 
to tell. 


Tue purport of the Master’s stay was 
no more noble (gild it as they might) 
than to wring money out. He had 
some design of a fortune in the French 
Indies, as the Chevalier wrote me; and 
it was the sum required for this that he 
came seeking. For the rest of the fam- 
ily it spelled ruin ; but my lord, in his 
incredible partiality, pushed ever for 
the granting. The family was now so 
narrowed down (indeed there were no 
more of them than just the father and 
the two sons), that it was possible to 
break the entail, and alienate a piece of 
land. And to this, at first by hints, and 
then by open pressure, Mr. Henry was 
brought to consent. He never would 
have done so, I am very well assured, 
but for the weight of the distress under 
which he labored. But for his passion- 
ate eagerness to see his brother gone, 
he would not thus have broken with his 
own sentiment and the traditions of 
his house. And even so, he sold them 
his consent at a dear rate, speaking for 
once openly and holding the business 
up in its own shameful colors. 

“You will observe,” he said, “this is 
an injustice to my son, if ever I have 
one.” 

“ But that you are not likely to have,” 
said my lord. 

“ God knows,” says Mr. Henry. “And 
considering the cruel falseness of the 


position in which I stand to my brother, 
and that you, my lord, are my father 
and have the right to command me, I 
set my hand to this paper. But one 
thing I will say first: I have been un- 
generously pushed, and when next, my 
lord, you are tempted to compare your 
sons, I call on you to remember what I 
have done and what he has done. Acts 
are the fair test.” 

My lord was the most uneasy man I 
ever saw ; even in his old face, the blood 
came up. “I think this is not a very 
wisely chosen moment, Henry, for com- 
plaints,” said he. “This takes away from 
the merit of your generosity.” 

“Do not deceive yourself, my lord,” 
said Mr. Henry. “ This injustice is not 
done from generosity to him, but in 
obedience to yourself.” 

Before strangers .” begins my 
lord, still more unhappily affected. 

“There is no one but Mackellar 
here,” said Mr. Henry ; “he is my friend. 
And, my lord, as you make him no 
stranger to your frequent blame, it were 
hard if I must keep him one to a thing 
so rare as my defence.” 

Almost I believe my lord would have 
rescinded his decision ; but the Master 
was on the watch. 

“Ah, Henry, Henry,” says he, “you 
are the best of us still. Rugged and 
true! Ah, man, I wish I was as good.” 

And at that instance of his favorite’s 
generosity, my lord desisted from his 
hesitation, and the deed was signed. 

As soon as it could be brought about, 
the land of Oghterhall was sold for 
much below its value, and the money 
paid over to our leech and sent by some 
private carriage into France. Or so he 
said ; though I have suspected since it 
did not go so far. And now here was 
all the man’s business brought to a suc- 
cessful head and his pockets once more 
bulging with our gold; and yet the 
point for which we had consented to 
this sacrifice was still denied us, and the 
visitor still lingered on at Durrisdeer. 
Whether in malice, or because the time 
was not yet come for his adventure to 
the Indies, or because he had hopes of 
his design on Mrs. Henry, or from the 
orders of the government, who shall 
say? but linger he did and that for 
weeks. 
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You will observe I say : from the orders 
of government ; for about this time, the 
man’s disreputable secret trickled out. 

The first hint I had was from a ten- 
ant, who commented on the Master’s 
stay and yet more on his security ; for 
this tenant was a Jacobitish sympa- 
thizer, and had lost a son at Culloden, 
which gave him the more critical eye. 
“There is one thing,” said he, “that I 
cannot but think strange; and that is 
how he got to Cockermouth.” 

“To Cockermouth?” said I, with a 
sudden memory of my first wonder on 
beholding the man disembark so point- 
device after so long a voyage. 

“Why, yes,” says the tenant, “it was 
there he was picked up by Captain 
Crail. You thought he had come from 
France by sea? And so we all did.” 

I turned this news a little in my head, 
and then carried it to Mr. Henry. 
“Here is an odd circumstance,” said I, 
and told him. 

“What matters how he came, Mac- 
kellar, so long as he is here,” groans 
Mr. Henry. 

“No, sir,” said I, “ but. think again ! 
Does not this smack a little of some 
government connivance? You know 
how much we have wondered already at 
the man’s security.” 

“Stop,” said Mr. Henry. “Let me 
think of this.” And as he thought, 
there came that grim smile upon his 
face that was a little like the Master’s. 
‘**Give me paper,” said he. And he sat 
without another word and wrote to a 
gentleman of his acquaintance—I will 
name no unnecessary names, but he was 
one in a high place. This letter I des- 
patched by the only hand I could de- 
pend upon in such a case, Maccon- 
ochie’s ; and the old man rode hard, 
for he was back with the reply before 
even my eagerness had ventured to ex- 
pect him. Again, as he read it, Mr. 
Henry had the same grim smile. 

“This is the best you have done for 
me yet, Mackellar,” says he. ‘“ With 


this in my hand, I will give him a shog. 
Watch for us at dinner.” 

At dinner accordingly, Mr. Henry 
proposed some very public appearance 
for the Master; and my lord, as he had 
hoped, objected to the danger of the 
course. 
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“Oh,” says Mr. Henry, very easily, 
“you need no longer keep this up with 
me. I am as much in the secret as your- 
self.” 

“In the secret?” says my lord. 
“What do you mean, Henry? I give 
you my word I am in no secret from 
which you are excluded.” 

The Master had changed countenance, 
and I saw he was struck in a joint of his 
harness. 

“How?” says Mr. Henry, turning to 
him with a huge appearance of surprise. 
“T see you serve your masters very faith- 
fully ; but I had thought you would have 
been humane enough to set your father’s 
mind at rest.” 

* What are you talking of? I refuse 
to have my business publicly dis- 
cussed. I order this to cease,” cries the 
Master, very foolishly and passionately, 
and indeed more like achild than a man. 

“So much discretion was not looked 
for at your hands, I can assure you,” 
continued Mr. Henry. “For see what 
my correspondent writes,” unfolding 
the paper—“ ‘It is, of course, in the in- 
terests both of the government and the 
gentleman whom we may perhaps best 
continue to call Mr. Bally, to keep this 
understanding secret ; but it was never 
meant his own family should continue 
to endure the suspense you paint so feel- 
ingly ; and I am pleased mine should be 
the hand to set these fears at rest. Mr. 
Bally is as safe in Great Britain as 
yourself.’ ” 

“Ts this possible?” cries my lord, 
looking at his son, with a great deal of 
wonder and still more of suspicion in 
his face. 

“My dear father,” says the Master, 
already much recovered, “I am over- 
joyed that this may be disclosed. My 
own instructions direct from London 
bore a very contrary sense, and I was 
charged to keep the indulgence secret 
from everyone, yourself not excepted, 
and indeed yourself expressly named— 
as I can show in black and white, unless 
I have destroyed the letter. They must 
have changed their minds very swiftly, 
for the whole matter is still quite fresh ; 
or rather Henry’s correspondent must 
have misconceived that part, as he seems 
to have misconceived the rest. To tell 
you the truth, sir,” he continued, getting 
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visibly more easy, “I had supposed this 
unexplained favor to a rebel was the ef- 
fect of some application from yourself ; 
and the injunction to secrecy among 
‘my family the result of a desire on 
your part to conceal your kindness. 
Hence I was the more careful to obey 
orders. It remains now to guess by 
what other channel indulgence can have 
flowed on so notorious an offender as 
myself ; for I do not think your son 
need defend himself from what seems 
hinted in Henry’s letter. I have never 
yet heard of a Durrisdeer who was a 
turn-coat or a spy,” says he, proudly. 

And so it seemed he had swum out of 
this danger unharmed ; but this was to 
reckon without a blunder he had made, 
and without the pertinacity of Mr. Hen- 
ry, who was now to show he had some- 
thing of his brother’s spirit. 

“You say the matter is still fresh,” 
says Mr. Henry. 

“Tt is recent,” says the Master, with a 
fair show of stoutness and yet not with- 
out a quaver. 

“Is.it so recent as that?” asks Mr. 
Henry, like a man a little puzzled, and 
spreading his letter before him again. 

In all the letter there was no word as 


to the date ; but how was the Master to 
know that? 
“It seemed to come late enough for 


me,” says he, with a laugh. And at the 
sound of that laugh, which rang false 
like a cracked bell, my lord looked at 
him again across the table, and I saw his 
old lips draw together close. 

“No,” said Mr. Henry, still glancing 
on his letter, “ but I remember your ex- 
pression. You said it was very fresh.” 

And here we had a proof of our vic- 
tory, and the strongest instance yet of 
my lord’s incredible indulgence ; for 
what must he do but interfere to save 
his favorite from exposure ! 

“T think, Henry,” says he, with a kind 
of pitiful eagerness, “I think we need 
dispute no more. We are all rejoiced 
at last to find your brother safe; we are 
all at one on that; and as grateful sub- 
jects, we can do no less than drink to 
the king’s health and bounty.” 

Thus was the Master extricated ; but at 
least he had been put to his defence, he 
had come lamely out, and the attraction 
of his personal danger was now public- 
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ly plucked away from him. My lord, in 
his heart of hearts, now knew his favor- 
ite to be a government spy; and Mrs. 
Henry (however she explained the tale) 
was notably cold in her behavior to the 
discredited hero of romance. Thus in 
the best fabric of duplicity, there is 
some weak point, if we can strike it, 
which will loosen the whole ; and if, by 
this fortunate stroke, we had not shaken 
the idol, who can say how it might have 
gone with us at the catastrophe ? 

And yet at the time we seemed to 
have accomplished nothing. Before a 
day or two, he had wiped off the ill re- 
sults of his discomfiture, and, to all ap- 
pearance, stood as high as ever. As for 
my Lord Durrisdeer, he was sunk in 
parental partiality ; it was not so much 
love, which should be an active quality, as 
an apathy and torpor of his other powers ; 
and forgiveness (so to misapply a noble 
word) flowed from him in sheer weak- 
ness, like the tears of senility. Mrs. 
Henry’s was a different case ; and heaven 
alone knows what he found to say to 
her or how he persuaded her from her 
contempt. It is one of the worst things 
of sentiment, that the voice grows to be 
more important than the words, and the 
speaker than that which is spoken. But 
some excuse the Master must have 
found, or perhaps he had even struck 
upon some art to wrest this exposure to 
his own advantage; for after a time of 
coldness, it seemed as if things went 
worse than ever between him and Mrs. 
Henry. They were then constantly to- 
gether. I would not be thought to cast 
one shadow of blame, beyond what is 
due to a half-wilful blindness, on that 
unfortunate lady; but I do think, in 
these last days she was playing very near 
the fire ; and whether I be wrong or not 
in that, one thing is sure and quite suf- 
ficient: Mr. Henry thought so. The 
poor gentleman sat for days in my room, 
so great a picture of distress that I 
could never venture to address him ; yet 
itis to be thought he found some com- 
fort even in my presence and the knowl- 
edge of my sympathy. There were times, 
too, when we talked, and a strange man- 
ner of talk it was; there was never a 
person named, nor an individual circum- 
stance referred to ; yet we had the same 
matter in our minds, and we were each 
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“The first to move was the singer, who got to his feet suddenly and softly.’’—-Page 281. 
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aware of it. Itis a strange art that can 
thus be practised: to talk for hours of 
a thing, and never name nor yet so much 
as hint at it. And I remember I won- 
dered if it was by some such natural 
skill that the Master made love to Mrs. 
Henry all day long (as he manifestly did), 
yet never startled her into reserve. 

To show how far affairs had gone 
with Mr. Henry, I will give some words 
of his, uttered (as I have cause not to 
forget) upon the 26th of February, 1757. 
It was unseasonable weather, a cast back 
into Winter ; windless, bitter cold, the 
world all white with rime, the sky low 
and gray ; the sea black and silent like 
a quarry hole. Mr. Henry sat close by 
the fire and debated (as was now com- 
mon with him) whether “aman ” should 
“do things,” whether “ interference was 
wise,” and the like general propositions, 
which each of us particularly applied. 
I was by the window looking out, when 
there passed below me the Master, Mrs. 
Henry, and Miss Katharine, that now 
constant trio. The child was running 
to and fro delighted with the frest ; the 
Master spoke close in the lady’s ear with 
what seemed (even from so far) a devil- 
ish grace of insinuation ; and she on her 
part looked on the ground like a person 
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lost in listening. I broke out of my 
reserve. 

“If I were you, Mr. Henry,” said I, 
“IT would deal openly with my lord.” 

**Mackellar, Mackellar,” said he, “you 
do not see the weakness of my ground. 
I can carry no such base thoughts to any 
one: to my father least of all ; that would 
be to fall into the bottom of his scorn. 
The weakness of my ground,” he con- 
tinued, “lies in myself, that I am not 
one who engages love. I have their 
gratitude, they all tell me that: I have 
a rich estate of it! But Iam not present 
in their minds ; they are moved neither 
to think with me nor to think for me. 
There is my loss!” He got to his feet, 
and trod down the fire. ‘ But some 
method must be found, Mackellar,” said 
he, looking at me suddenly over his 
shoulder ; “some way must be found. 
Iam a man of a great deal of patience— 


far too much—far too much. I begin 
to despise myself. And yet sure never 


was a man involved in such a toil.” He 
fell back to his brooding. 

“Cheerup,” said I. “It will burst of 
itself.” 

“Tam far past anger now,” says he, 
which had so little coherency with my 
own observation, that I let both fall. 


(To be continued.) 
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(From a relief at Neumagen ) 


ROME. 


By W. B. Scott. 


N an amphitheatre of the charming 
Moselle valley, nearly midway be- 
tween Coblentz and Metz, stands the 
quiet town of Treves (or Trier, as the in- 
habitants call it) ; a place comparatively 
little visited by travellers and especial- 
ly neglected by Americans. John Bull 


has found his way there, however, as is 
indicated by the English names on the 
hotels and omnibuses, and by the fran- 
tic but not altogether successful efforts 
to speak that tongue, to which the sight 
of Baedeker’s red covers stimulates the 
crowd of amateur guides. Treves is 
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not on the way to any place in particu- 
lar, and till recently was rather difficult 
of access, hence the reason why so few 
American tourists have seen or even 
heard of it, for though a great litera- 
ture exists in German upon the history 
and antiquities of the 
place, very little has 
been written about it 
in English; indeed, 
if we except an ad- 
mirable essay by Mr. 
Freeman, next to 
nothing at all. 

Yet this sleepy 
little town is well 
worthy of a visit ; as 
the capital of the Ro- 
man Empire of the 
West, it once filled a 
great space in the 
world’s eye, and for 
more than a century 
Italy, Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain 
looked up to it as the 
residence of the em- 
peror and the seat of 
supreme power. The 
later Latin historians 
are profuse in their 
superlatives of the 
city ; it is the “most 
wealthy,” “ most fam- 
ous,” ‘most splen- 
did,” and the like. Of these great days 
in her history Treves is by no means de- 
void of correspondingly great monu- 
ments; no city north of the Alps con- 
tains such a group of Roman buildings, 
none of them, perhaps, equalling the 
amphitheatre or the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes, yet as a whole they are unrivalled 
out of Italy. If we extend our view to 
the region around the ancient capital, 
the comparison becomes even more 
striking, for here Romar remains, monu- 
ments, altars, and country seats confront 
us on every side. The hurried vaca- 
tion traveller who cannot cross the Alps 
may gain in the Moselle country an idea 
of what Roman culture, imposed upon a 
barbarian people, really was like, and 
may catch a glimpse of the Roman in 
his habit as he lived, freed from the 
husk of a language which must be pain- 
fully penetrated by the aid of grammar 


and dictionary, and which casts an air 
of unreality over what we read of him, 
at least to those of us who resemble 
Shakespeare so far as to have “small 
Latin and less Greek.” 

Medieval Treves was not content with 
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the distinction which history gave her 
nor could the men of that time believe 
that a race so near to their own degener- 
ate day were capable of erecting the 
mighty works which they saw about 
them. Partly impelled by national 
vanity, partly by amazement, the monk- 
ish chroniclers elaborated a mythical 
history, according to which Treves was 
far more ancient than the mushroom 
city by the Tiber, which she finally sup- 
planted as the capital of the western 
world. The pleasing fiction, as given in 
the “Gesta Trevirorum,” is somewhat 
as follows: In the thirteenth century 
before the foundation of Rome, and 
therefore the twenty-first before the 
birth of Christ, Ninus, king of Assyria, 
desiring to extend his dominion, began 
his career of conquest, and for fifty 
years carried on bloody wars through- 
out Asia; from north to south, from 
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Red House Hotel. 


the Red Sea to the Black, he ravaged 


and subjected all lands. At last a 
hostile arrow smote the monster; he 
died, and left behind him his consort 
Semiramis and two sons, Trebeta and 
Ninyas, the latter the son, the former 
the stepson of the queen. After the 
death of her husband, Semiramis (who 
did not seem to relish the position of 
dowager) desired to marry her stepson 
Trebeta, but he resisted the abominable 


demand, and in order to escape the 
snares of his stepmother, resolved to 
forsake his country and abandon the 
right of succession to his father’s throne. 
For a long time he wandered about aim- 
lessly, till fate led him to Europe. He 
sailed across the Mediterranean, and 
journeying through desert regions and 
over pathless mountains, at last reached 
the Moselle, on whose banks he found 
a lovely vale, watered by brooks and 
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springs, shaded by forests, and encir- 
cled by mountains. Charmed by the 
landscape, he resolved to build a city 
here. Thus was Treves founded, 1250 


years before the building of Rome, and 
called Treviris, after the name of its 
founder, in the year 2004 before Christ, 
when the patriarch Abraham‘was seven 
years old. People and city are very old, 


Map of the Rhine and Moselle in the Fourth Century, showing the System of Military 


Roads (Steiniger), 


for the cities and peoples which now 
are were either colonized from Treves or 
established later. Trebeta died, and his 
son Hero succeeded him, but the imagi- 
nation of the chroniclers was unequal to 
the task of finding exploits for Hero and 
for his long line of successors, who are 
not even provided with names. The 
history proceeds to an enthusiastic de- 
scription of the buildings which adorned 
the Assyrian colony. 

The dominion of the Trevirans was 
extended far and wide, and continued 
till the time of the Romans. When the 
latter through their arts of policy and 
war had conquered the whole world, 
they concluded friendship and alliance 
with the Trevirans, and on account of 
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the ancient glory of the city, and the 
almost equal dignity of its citizens, they 
called it the second Rome. Then the 
Trevirans assumed the Roman privileges 
and laws. 

This story found implicit belief all 
through the Middle Ages, and chroni- 
clers repeatedly refer to Treves as the 
most ancient city in Europe. Neighbor- 
ing cities and tribes, desiring to share 
in the same hoary antiquity, assumed 
for their own founders descendants or 
companions of Trebeta. A seventeenth 
century building (now a part of the 
Red House Hotel) still bears unblush- 
ingly on its front a Latin inscription to 
the effect that Treves was founded thir- 
teen hundred years before Rome. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 

myth is without the least historical 
foundation, for Ninus, Semiramis, 
and Trebeta never existed. Nor 
is the legend even an original 
one, being in all its de- 
tails derived from older 
sources. The one ob- 
ject the Treviran story- , 
makers had ever before 
them was to equal or 
surpass Rome. The 
Middle Ages abounded 
in such tales, and this 
is to be placed in the 
same category as the 
myth which derived the 
English from the Tro- 
jans, or the Franks from 
the same people. 

When Cesar conquer- 
ed Gaul, he found no such ancient and 
splendid civilization as the writers of the 
*“Gesta” would have us believe, nor does 
Cesar know anything of a city in this re- 
gion. The Treviri, as he found them, were 
a tribe of barbarian Gauls (or Germans) 
who gave him a great deal of trouble, 
and were distinguished for the excel- 
lence of their cavalry. 

The date of the foundation of the 
Roman colony (Colonia Augusta Trevi- 
rorum) is involved in obscurity, as the 
place was long so unimportant that the 
Latin historians ignore it entirely. At 
the time of the Batavian insurrection 
(a.p. 70) we find a flourishing city, and 
Tacitus describes a fierce night battle 
between the insurgents and the legions 
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which took place under the walls and on 
the bridge of Treves. Within the past 
year (1888) inscriptions have been dis- 
covered which lead archeologists to 
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chose Treves as his residence and head- 
quarters. The reason for this choice 
was evidently the strategical situation 
of the town, “near the Rhine, yet rest- 


Old Roman Bridge over the Moselle (south view). 


believe that the colony was founded 
under Augustus, very near the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Be this as it 


may, the geographer Pomponius Mela, 
writing probably about 54 a.p., calls it 
“most wealthy city,” but till near the 
close of the third century Treves was in 
no way distinguished above the crowd 
of provincial cities, and far inferior in 
beauty and importance to Nimes and 


Arles. Of this peaceful and uneventful 
period but few monuments remain, of 
which the chief are the bridge, the aque- 
duct, the amphitheatre [p. 302], and the 
remarkable obelisk of the Secundini fam- 
ily at Igel [pp. 292, 293]; and to this pe- 
riod should probably be ascribed ‘also 
the great system of military roads which 
radiated from the Augusta Trevirorum. 
The accession of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian (a.p. 285) marked a radical change 
in the administration of the Roman em- 
pire. At this time the dominion of 
Rome had ceased to expand, and in or- 
der to keep what she had won, it was 
necessary that an army and an emperor 
should always be stationed at the more 
exposed frontiers. For the western 
world the most threatening danger 
was from the Germans, and accord- 
ingly Diocletian’s colleague, Maximian, 


ing in security as in the lap of peace,” 
as Ausonius describes it; it was far 
enough from the frontier to escape 
sudden attack, yet sufficiently near to 
rapidly reinforce, by river or road, any 
threatened point, Cologne, Coblentz, 
Mainz, or even Strassburg. Once. se- 
lected, Treves remained for more than 
a century the principal seat of the west- 
ern emperors: Maximian, Constantius, . 
Constantine, Valentinian, Gratian, and 
Maximus all resided here for longer 
or shorter periods; Julian alone pre- 
ferred Paris. The Latin proverb: 
“Where Cesar is, there is everything,” 
was well exemplified in the Augusta, for 
the presence of the emperors brought 
about a transformation of the city. The 
noble palace which rivals that of Rome 
was then built, public baths of im- 
mense extent and incredible magnifi- 
cence, a forum adorned with colonnades, 
a circus, basilicas, a triumphal arch, 
and, most imposing of all, the mighty 
gateway known as the Porta nigra [p. 
304]. Most of these buildings have 
been attributed to Constantine, though 
this cannot well be true of them all. In 
the year 310 Eumenius delivered a 
panegyric upon Constantine at Treves, 
in which occurs an often-quoted passage 
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of importance in this connection: “I 
see this so fortunate city, whose birth- 
day is celebrated through thy grace and 
kindness, again arising so splendidly in 
all her structures that she may rather 
rejoice to have fallen in ruins before, 
since she becomes the greater by thy 
beneficence. I see the circus maximus 
which can rival that of Rome ; I see the 
basilicas and the forum, truly royal 
works, arise to such a height that they 
seem to approach the stars and firma- 
ment of heaven. All these are the gifts 
of thy presence.” From the tone of 
abject flattery which characterizes this 
speech we may feel confident that the 
orator omitted none of Constantine’s 
works from his list, which includes 
neither the palace, the baths, the cathe- 
dral, nor the Porta nigra. 

Nor did private luxury lag behind 
that of the emperors ; the houses were 
magnificently adorned with columns of 
costly foreign marbles from Africa, 
Greece, or Italy ; the floors were laid in 
tesselated pavements or beautiful mo- 
saics ; the walls were painted or covered 
with marble slabs ; extensive baths and 
elaborate heating apparatus occur in 


many of the houses ; statues were trans- 
ported all the way from Italy to grace 
the streets and gardens in which the 
city was embowered. The surrounding 
country was filled with charming villas, 
which Ausonius so enthusiastically de- 


scribes. Some of these were country- 
seats where the owners passed the sum- 
mer months, others were designed for 
hunting parties. One Treviran gentle- 
man had at Fliessem what we might 
call a “shooting-box,” which was two 
hundred feet square and had sixty-three 
rooms on the ground floor. Remains 
of villas have been found at Euren, Wit- 
tingen, Wasserleisch, Wellen, Nennig, 
and many other places, even in barren 
districts of the Eifel. In some of these 
superb mosaics are still to be seen, no- 
tably at Nennig, where the sports of the 
amphitheatre are represented in brill- 
iant colors. In other houses the heat- 
ing apparatus may be studied in detail ; 
the floors and walls were heated by 
means of terra cotta pipes connected 
with a charcoal furnace. The tempera- 
ture was regulated by the number of 
pipes employed. At Auz was the sum- 
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mer palace of the Emperor Valentinian, 
and numbers of his edicts were dated 
there. Some of these country houses 
were remodelled and used by the Franks, 
till the altered conditions of life ren- 
dered them no longer desirable, and 
they fell into decay, not having the mass- 
ive construction which preserved the 
public buildings. Unbounded wealth, 
luxury, and idleness form the impres- 
sion which the survey of these Roman 
remains makes upon one, though of 
course these must have rested on the 
foundation of the oppressed populace, 
who have left but slight traces behind 
them. Indications are not wanting 
that the corruption and demoralization 
of the masses which were so character- 
istic of Rome were equally so of Treves, 
as is plain from many writers, both 
pagan and Christian. When the city 
lay prostrate after the crushing blow of 
the first Frankish invasion, the only 
alleviation of their misery which the 
citizens could think of was to petition 
the emperor for the re-establishment of 
the games in the circus. 

Under the emperors Treves became a 
centre of intellectual and industrial as 
well as of political activity. Her schools 
were famous, aiid such men as St. Je- 
rome came hither to study, while the de- 
velopment of manufactures was a neces- 
sary result of the needs of the army, the 
court, and the largely increased popula- 
tion. The great building operations 
caused very extensive brick-yards to 
spring up, and some firms enjoyed long- 
continued prosperity, as is indicated by 
the recurrence of the same stamp on the 
bricks of buildings of different periods. 
The sculptors and mosaic-workers were 
likewise kept very busy. The making 
of pottery, the weaving and dyeing of 
cloth, the tanning of leather, the manu- 
facture of articles of iron, bronze, and 
silver, were all extensively prosecuted, 
while the traffic in the wines of the 
Moselle, then as now of excellent quality, 
was a great industry in itself. Besides 
these private enterprises, there were 
others of a public nature; in the arse- 
nals were manufactured the equipment 
for the troops, arms, armor, and the 
ponderous siege-engines. Another great 
establishment was the imperial mint, 
though this had to submit to private 
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competition, for here, as in other parts 
of the Roman empire, counterfeiting was 
actively carried on. The moulds used 
in this branch of industry are well rep- 
resented in the museum, and show that 
the methods practised now were in use 
then, the counterfeiter casting his coin 
by running the base metal in a mould 
and not attempting to stamp it. This 
busy life is the other side of the picture 
of luxury and idleness, and though the 
monuments give us many glimpses of 
it, it is far less conspicuous than the 
other. 

The date of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the Augusta is even more 
uncertain than that of the city’s founda- 
tion. The chroniclers, of course, were 
not deterred by any such difficulty as 
lack of knowledge, and constructed a 
complete account of the transaction: 
“Bishop Eucharius, Deacon Valerius, 
and Subdeacon Maternus were sent by 
St. Peter into Gaul in the year 54, to 
preach the gospel, and journeyed toward 
Treves. On the passage through Alsace 
Maternus died, and his companions re- 
turned to Rome, where St. Peter, giving 
them his staff, bade them go back and 
awake the dead man by laying the staff 
on his body. This was done, and since 
that time the Pope of Rome does not 
carry a staff, save that when he visits the 
diocese of Treves he bears one.” The 
three messengers of the faith at last 
reached Treves, and by means of the 
miracles which they performed overcame 
opposition and made many converts. 
This hard-worked myth, staff and all, 
has been made to do duty for many 
places, the Treviran chroniclers being 
more skilful in the plagiarizing than in 
the construction of legends, by the sim- 
ple process of changing names. But 
whatever the date of its foundation, the 
church at Treves early assumed a com- 
manding position, and the archbishopric 
which was there established was long 
one of the most famous in Germany, the 
archbishops being princes and electors 
of the empire. 

The glory of the Roman city soon 
departed. After the death of the usurper 
Maximus no emperor resided there, and 
at the beginning of the fifth century the 
Franks sacked and destroyed the town. 
As the legions had been withdrawn from 
































Roman Monument of the Secundini Family, at Igel, near 
Treves (front view). 
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the Rhine, the entire country lay helpless at the feet of 
the barbarians. An eye-witness (Salvianus) describes 
the desolation as heart-rending; the nobles were plun- 
dered, their houses burned, many citizens slain by sword 
or fire, or perished of hunger and cold; the bodies of 
men and women lay naked and torn in the streets, de- 
voured by dogs and birds ; everywhere tears and mourn- 
ing, blackened walls, ruined heaps, and pools of blood. 

When the Frankish kingdom had been established, 
the city slowly revived, though she never regained any- 
thing like her former importance. All through the 
Middle Ages the Treviran land was alternately op- 
pressed and fostered by its episcopal masters, harried 
by private wars, and torn by faction and revolt. Asa 
border land it suffered severely at the hands of the 
French in the time of the “Grand Monarque,” and in 
1794 it was incorporated into France, where it remained 
till it became Prussian, in 1815. This stormy career 
prevented any great growth, and Treves has few medi- 
seval monuments of any interest. Her history is one of 
“those strange freaks by which a spot of comparatively 
little note before or after becomes for a short time one 
of the great centres of the world.” 


In the days of her imperial glory the Augusta must 
have presented a fascinating picture, especially to the 
traveller who approached from the west side of the 
river ; the whole valley and the hill-tops occupied by 
villas, the highways bordered by statues and monu- 
mental tombs, and at his feet the “broad Moselle flow- 
ing quietly by in a rippling stream and bringing wares 
of all sorts from distant regions” (as Ausonius has it), 
and spanned by the noble bridge. The city lay on a 
gently-rising plain, with row after row of great struct- 
ures towering over the houses, and ending in the eastern 
hills crowned with the massive city walls, the amphithe- 
atre, and palaces. It was surrounded with exquisite 
gardens, with countless statues gleaming through the 
trees, and fountains glancing in the sunlight. Beautiful 
as is the same view to-day, it must have been far more 
so when all that Roman art could do was lavished on 
the picture. 

Of the earlier Roman period, that before the residence 
of the emperors, but three public monuments exist in 
the city : the bridge [p. 290], the amphitheatre, and the 
aqueduct. Of the former only the massive piers are of 
Roman workmanship, the arches having been blown up 
by the French under Louis XIV., and rebuilt in the 
eighteenth century. The ancient structure was richly 
ornamented with sculpture ; the balustrade appears to 
have been formed by a continuous line of reliefs, while 
groups of statues were placed above the piers, so that 
the work must have been conspicuous alike for solidity 
and grace. This appears to be the bridge mentioned 
by Tacitus as the scene of a savage conflict between the 
Romans and the Batavian rebels. The latter had sur- 
prised the camp of the legions, and only the timely ar- 





















































Side View of the Secundini Monu- 
ment. 
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rival of Cerealis saved the bridge from 
the Germans, who had already mastered 
its western half and were forcing their 
way over to the city. 

The aqueduct is no longer a prominent 
feature, being almost entirely subter- 
ranean. No doubt it once possessed 
lofty piers and arches where it crossed 
the valleys, but of these portions hardly 
a vestige remains. The length of the 
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Detail from the Secundini Monument, showing the family 
occupation of cloth-making. 


work is about ten miles. One of the most 
curious of the numerous local legends is 
attached to the aqueduct and the amphi- 
theatre near which it passes. Prince 


Catholdus had undertaken to build an 
amphitheatre and an aqueduct, but while 
he hesitated over the difficulties of the 
latter, his slave Ragomir appeared and 
offered to construct it, saying that if his 
expenses were defrayed, the water should 


enter the city on the day that the amphi- 
theatre was finished. Catholdusscorned 
the slave’s proposal, but at last angrily 
agreed, on condition that he who fin- 
ished his task last should lose his head. 
Building began and soon both works 
were finished, but the water refused to 
flow. In despair the slave besought the 
prince’s wife, who was in love with him, 
for counsel, and she bade him conceal 
himself in Catholdus’s bed-chamber. 
At night she questioned the prince as 
to the cause of the slave’s failure, and 
learned that Ragomir had omitted the 
necessary air-holes. The next day Ra- 
gomir triumphantly showed his master 
the water running through all the foun- 
tains of the city ; but the prince declined 
to pay his wager, and mounting to the 
highest gallery of the amphitheatre with 
his faithless wife, he cast himself and her 
down, and both were dashed to pieces. 
On the left bank of the river some re- 
mains of Roman masonry have been 
found, which were once supposed to be- 
long to an aqueduct leading to Cologne. 
According to one tradition this conduit 
was used to send wine from Treves to 
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Cologne ! thus showing that the concep- 
tion of a “ pipe-line,” if not its execution, 
is not such an entirely modern affair as 
some people would have us believe. 

The bloody sports of the amphitheatre 
and the hardly less exciting chariot races 
of the circus were a very essential part 
of Roman life, necessary both to give the 
idle multitude some means of killing 
time and to prevent their busying them- 
selves with politics. From the time of 
Trajan, Treves possessed an amphithea- 
tre, and Constantine added (or perhaps 
only repaired) a circus. Wilmowsky 
gives a spirited picture of the events of 
a feast-day at Treves: “Between the 
amphitheatre and the city extended gar- 
dens and villas, crossed by many paths 
which united at the entrances to the 
arena. Countless spectators thronged 
to these. Sixstone staircases near these 
led from the outside to the gallery and 
the highest seats ; six long vaulted gal- 
leries gleaming with cheerful paintings 
led into the inner space to the seats of 
the podium. Here thirty rows of seats 
arose one above another around the 
deep-lying oval of the arena. Thestone 
seats of the lower rows were covered 
with cushions and filled with senators 
and knights in white togas; higher up 
sat the citizens with their guests, and 
then came the numberless host of the 
populace, the slaves and the country- 
people, all in brightly colored garments. 
In splendidly furnished boxes between 
the chief entrances appeared the court 
and the giver of the féte. The gladiators 
entered the amphitheatre by other ways. 
At the northern and southern ends of the 
oval arena were great gates closed with 
iron gratings. These were opened, and 
the troops of fighters, all variously armed 
and adorned, entered with the master of 
the combat in their midst. The great 
plain of the arena was strewn with sand, 
its walls were covered with inscriptions 
to encourage the gladiators, but near its 
gates, in vaulted dens or iron cages, 
cowered the wild beasts, ready to break 
forth to the fight, at the sound of the 
horns and the organ.” 

It seems to have been in this amphi- 
theatre that Constantine perpetrated 
such frightful cruelties upon the captive 
Franks, cruelties which apparently sur- 
passed the completeness of even Roman 
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barbarity. In 306 and again in 313 
thousands of Germans were torn by 
beasts, until the animals desisted from 
satiety. The historian Eutropius calls 


the spectacle a magnificent one, and 
the panegyrists were wild with delight 
over the emperor who had revived the 
good old Roman custom of slaughtering 
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Moselle, five or six miles above Treves) 
is the only existing example of a type of 
monument once abundant in this region. 
The recently discovered sculptures from 
Neumagen [pp. 286, 287], now in the 
Treves museum, show a very extensive 
series of reliefs, which probably belonged 
to similar monuments. These sculptures 
possess an especial interest 
from their numerous scenes 
of domestic life, forming an 
illustrated commentary on 
the Roman history of the 
country. We see ladies at 
their toilet (one seated in 
just such a wicker chair as 
might have come out of a 
New York shop), tutors and 
their pupils, young men rid- 
ing to the chase, ships laden 








The Imperial Palace (ground plan). 


prisoners of war, and in such a fashion 
that the agony of the enemy formed “the 
delight of us all.” This was the prince 
who the stars had decreed could not 
be cruel, and thus the imperial pillar of 
the church gratified his subjects’ taste 
for sport. The actors in these pleasant 
comedies were, if we may judge from 
Treviran mosaics, lions, tigers, and pan- 
thers. Home talent in the shape of 
bears was less satisfactory, and it is 
hardly probable that they could have 
discharged the onerous task laid upon 
them by Constantine. 

At present the amphitheatre is a 
wreck, only the arena, the dens, and the 
great entrances with their flanking tow- 
ers being well preserved. The structure 
suffered much from the barbarians, and 
still more from the vandalism of the 
archbishops who permitted the ruin to 
be used as a quarry, while the frequent 
employment of it as a fortress by for- 
eign and domestic enemies completed 
the devastation. [Page 302.] 

The famous column of the Secundini 
family [p. 292] at Igel (a village on the 
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with wine casks, the manu- 
facture and transport of 
wares by land and water. 
With these are mingled in 
the strangest medley scenes 
from the lives of gods and 
heroes, and it is clear that 
certain designs enjoyed 
great popularity and were 
employed in almost as con- 
ventional a way as weeping willows and 
urns at present. This shows how un- 
called for are the ingenious explana- 
tions of the Igel reliefs which have been 
proposed by Goethe and others. 

The Igel monument is a tower-like 
structure of sandstone, seventy-three feet 
high, surmounted by a concave pyramid. 
The four sides are divided into stories by 
architectural members, and completely 
covered with spirited reliefs, ending above 
in an eagle bearing away Ganymede, the 
symbol of immortality. The designs are 
partly mythological, partly from daily 
occupations. Together with the sun 
and moon in their chariots, Mars and 
Rhea Sylvia, Hylas carried off by nymphs, 
the apotheosis of Hercules, the birth of 
Achilles, Perseus and Andromeda, bat- 
tles of tritons and sea-monsters, there 
are family gatherings, men driving in 
cars, tenants bringing country products, 
the dyeing and sale of cloth and its trans- 
portation on pack-horses and in boats, 
and scenes in the counting-house. The 
principal panel on the south side, which 
faced the Roman highway, is a father 
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taking leave of his two sons, one of 
whom displays a cloth. A mutilated 
inscription sets forth that the monument 
was erected by Secundinius Secunes and 
his brother Secundinius Aventinus, to 
their father and their relations. It has 
been inferred, from the character of the 
reliefs, that the Secundini were wealthy 
cloth-merchants. Monuments of this 
type have not been found in Italy, but 





Roman Baths of the Time of Constantine, at St. Barbara, near Treves, 


and skill. The nucleus of the cathedral 
is a Roman structure of sandstone and 
brick, the date of which is shown to be 
not earlier than 367 by the discovery of 
a coin which was found imbedded in 
the masonry of the second story, and 
which doubtless fell out of some work- 
man’s pocket. What purpose this Ro- 
man structure originally served is doubt- 
ful ; the learned canon believed that it 
was a basilica, other author- 
ities see in it the curia or 
senate-house, while Hettner 
thinks it was intended for 
a church from the first. 
Churches existed in Treves 
before this, for Athanasius, 
who was there in 336, re- 
lates that he saw the faith- 
ful assemble in churches 
still unfinished. Whatever 
its original purpose, the 
Roman building must have 
had a very impressive ap- 
pearance, with massive walls 
and entrances of gigantic 
proportions. The facade 
was flanked by two towers, 
and covered with polished 
white stucco to resemble 
marble. The interior was 
magnificent. Four great 
monolithic columns (one of 


P, Cold bath; M, sweating-chamber; E, warm bath; D, H,I, J, heated these still lies at the en- 


rooms; K, dressing-room ; C, heated swimming-basin ; N, overseer’s house 


and grounds; Q, furnace. 


they must have been common about 
Treves and Luxembourg. It is difficult 
to understand why this one alone should 
have escaped destruction, unless the 
pious legend which saw in it the com- 
memoration of Helena’s marriage were 
the means of its protection. Its date is 
probably the second century. 

Of the later Roman structures the 
cathedral first claims notice. At first 
sight this is very much like a host of 
Rhenish cathedrals, but when examined 
with care it is found to possess quite an 


. unique interest, as, being the growth of 


more than fourteen centuries, it com- 
prises a history of medieval architecture 
within itself. The late Canon Wilmow- 
sky spent many years in what we may 
call the dissection of the building, and 
worked out the significance of this laby- 
rinth of masonry with wonderful insight 


trance to the south aisle) of 
polished black granite, sur- 
mounted by capitals of white Grecian 
marble, carried twelve arches, which sup- 
ported the flat ceiling. The floor, which 
is about fifteen feet below the present 
street-level, was paved with marble, that 
of the choir in elaborate patterns of col- 
ored marbles and porphyry. The eastern 
half of the interior was occupied by a 
raised platform approached by marble 
steps. The walls as high as the window- 
sills were panelled in marble, gray, red, 
and green, and, above this line, covered 
with mosaics in arabesques, geometrical 
figures, birds and flowers, while the arch- 
es of the roof and the ceiling-panels were 
outlined with gold mosaic. When the 
Franks destroyed the city, the church 
(for such it surely was at that time) did 
not escape the general fate. The wood- 
en ceiling and roof-beams were burned 
and fell into the building, and the heat 
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The Cathedral (south view), 


thus developed split the granite shafts, 
so that they could no longer bear the 
weight of the ponderous arches, and the 
whole collapsed, but the massive walls, 
built with Roman thoroughness, were 
uninjured. For nearly a century no at- 
tempt at repair was made, but Bishop 
Nicetius, who was appointed in 527, re- 
solved to restore his fallen church, for 
which end he brought artists and work- 
men from Italy,the desolate city affording 
him abundance of material. The Bish- 
op’s workmen did not remove the mass 
ot rubbish which filled the interior, but 
simply levelled it off and laid a new floor 
upon the top. New columns of white 
limestone replaced the granite columns, 
and were surmounted by sculptured and 
gaudily painted capitals. Three of these 
columns are still standing in the middle 
of the masonry piers with which Bishop 
Poppo surrounded them five centuries 
later. The former splendid wall deco- 
rations of marble and mosaic were imi- 
tated as nearly as might be in painted 
stucco. These decorations, and espec- 
ially the conventional figures cut from 
marble and imbedded in brown stucco, 
betray marked Byzantine influence, re- 
sembling, in many details, those of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople, but showing 
VoL. V.—29 





also the barbarian delight in gaudy col- 
orine. 

Near the end of the ninth century 
Treves was sacked by the Northmen, and 
the cathedral again suffered from fire. 
The roof was spared, but the decorations 
were ruined and the columns greatly 
weakened. The resources of the plun- 
dered and sorely tried people did not 
suffice for a thorough restoration ; they 
contented themselves with roughly plas- 
tering and whitewashing the walls, and 
in this state the building remained for 
more than a century, until it became so 
unsafe that it could no longer be used. 
In the year 1016, Bishop Poppo under- 
took a complete restoration and enlarge- 
ment of the church. Poppo and his 
successors not only greatly enlarged the 
Roman church, but entirely transformed 
it into a Romanesque minster. The 
western end, with apse, fagade, and tow- 
ers, dates from this time. In the latter 
half of the twelfth century, Bishop Hil- 
lin added the eastern crypts and choir, 
which necessitated a further alteration 
of the interior. This was accomplished 
by vaulting the roof, replacing the low 
round arches with lofty pointed ones, 
and remodelling the windows in the 
same style. The eighteenth century wit- 
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nessed further destruction of the Roman 
work and the addition of some hideous 
details. The original builders would 
indeed be puzzled to detect their own 
work in the present agglomeration of 
all ages and styles. The picturesque- 
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cathedral was her father’s house, the 
imperial palace was built by her; the 
villa at Euren was her country seat, 
and children playing by the fountain of 
the Roman villa have seen her seated 
beneath the waters, wearing a golden 


Tne Cathedral and Church of Our Lady. 


ness of the cathedral group is greatly in- 
creased by the adjoining church of Our 
Lady, which, though sadly marred by re- 
cent restorations, is still a gem of thir- 


teenth century Gothic. A description of 
this would, however, lead us too far from 
our subject. 

In local mythology the cathedral was 
the home and birthplace of the Empress 
Helena, who is claimed as a Treviran 
saint. According to one version she 
was of patrician family, and after her 
marriage presented her splendid house 
to the church. Another version repre- 
sents her as a serving-maid, who was so 
pious and so favored of Heaven that she 
wrought miracles, and so beautiful that 
she won the heart of the Emperor Con- 
stantius, who raised her to the throne. 
She fills a most important and conspic- 
uous place in Treviran folk-lore, which 
attributes to her everything that is 
striking or splendid in the city ; the 


crown ; the monument of the Secundini 
at Igel was erected to commemorate her 
marriage. In the city library is still 
preserved the coder aureus, a superbly 
bound and illuminated manuscript of 
the gospels, which was presented to the 
abbey of St. Maximin, by Ada, the sis- 
ter of Charlemagne, but in the legend 
this is the work of Helena’s pious and 
skilful fingers. She it was who pre- 
sented to the cathedral the holy coat 
without seam, which has of late years 
played such a part in Prussian polities. 

Another cathedral legend is to the 
effect that Archbishop Egbert was once 
prevented from saying mass by the 
screaming of a multitude of swallows ; 
at the bishop’s curse they all fell dead 
(not escaping so easily as the jackdaw of 
Rheims), and to this day the same fate 
awaits any swallow that dares to enter 
the sacred precincts. 

In the southeastern corner of the city 
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The Imperial Palace from the Road, 


rises a stately ruin which marks the site 
of the imperial palace, long known as 
the baths. The ground-plan given on p. 
295 is the one drawn by Schmidt more 
than forty years ago, and though recent 
excavations have demonstrated its in- 
accuracy, no better plan has yet been 
published. The best preserved portion 
is the eastern end, which contained the 
state apartments, a series of enormous 
and lofty halls, one of them nearly 200 
feet long, which served perhaps as the 
pretorium, and to the west of which lay 
a great court-yard with porticos and 
colonnades. The tannery which be- 
gins at this point has prevented further 


ee 


excavations, but when the tan-pits were 
dug, aseries of smaller but splendidly» 
decorated rooms in marble and mosaic 
were brought to light, which seem to 
have formed the private dwelling of the 
emperor. Here is an illustration of 
“imperial Ceesar dead and turned to 
clay "—tan-pits in the rooms of Con- 
stantine the Great ! 

No mention is made in history as to 
what emperor built this palace, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the first em- 
peror who made Treves his residence, 
Maximian, should have desired some- 
thing more spacious than the buildings 
which were maintained in many provin- 


Another View of the Imperial Palace. 
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Market Place, Porta Nigra at the end. 


cial towns for the entertainment of the 
emperor and his suite, and probably also 
at Treves. But whoever built it, this 


palace was the scene of some of the most 


interesting episodes in later Roman his- 
tory. To it came Ausonius, “the Virgil 
of the fourth century,” as the tutor of the 
young Gratian, and here, probably, his 
most famous poems were written ; here 
occurred those dramatic interviews be- 
tween the murderous Maximus and St. 
Ambrose of Milan. St. Martin of Tours 
came hither to intercede with theggsur- 
per for the followers of Priscillian’s her- 
esy, but the intercession was in vain, 
and Treves earned the melancholy pre- 
eminence of being the spot where Chris- 
tian blood was first shed by Christians 
for opinion’s sake. 

After the emperors had abandoned it, 
the palace had a chequered history ; part 
was at one time used as a church, and 
part was converted into the White Gate, 
which the legend already quoted as- 
cribed to the Assyrian founders of the 
city. In the last century it had a nar- 
row escape from being pulled down and 
utilized as road material. 

Adjoining the palace was the ancient 
forum, which so excited the admiration 
of Eumenius ; and on the other side of 
this stands Constantine’s basilica, an 


immensely massive structure of brick, 
still in wonderful preservation, whose 
present monotonous appearance was in 
Roman times relieved by a brilliantly- 
painted exterior and a colonnaded en- 
trance, while the interior was adorned 
much in the same way as the Roman 
part of the cathedral—with marbles 
and mosaics. The basilica served both 
as a court of justice and as a com- 
mercial exchange ; here the fashionable 
and scholarly worlds assembled ; here 
the choicest wares were exhibited, and 
merchants made their bargains, and here 
the judges sat in state. It was a com- 
bination of assembly-room, exchange, 
and court-house, and under its immense 
roof these various occupations could be 
carried on without interfering with each 
other. 

The wonderfully solid construction of 
the basilica (the walls are more than 
ten feet thick) has resisted many at- 
tempts to destroy it. After the Frank- 
ish conquest it became a fortress, where, 
in 1008, the Prior of St. Paulin success- 
fully withstood a siege by Henry IL; 
then it passed into the hands of the 
archbishops, and was eventually incor- 
porated into the electoral palace. Last 
of all it was, in 1856, converted into a 
Protestant church. Constantine’s ghost 
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should now be at rest, for the story 
goes that he had converted the build- 
ing, which was originally intended for 
a Christian church, into a palace for 
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baths, situated on the Moselle, near the 
bridge, and which have only recently 
been excavated. The enormous scale 


on which these baths were planned [see 

















Constantine's Basilica. 


himself, and as a punishment, was com- 
pelled to wander there every night till 
the structure should revert to its proper 
use. Another account makes the ghost 
that of Rictiovarus, the blood-thirsty 
prefect who martyrized the Theban le- 
gion—for of course Treves could not go 
without a share in this famous legend. 
A whole cycle of myths has gathered 
around Rictiovarus, who has been re- 
formed in the most gratifying manner 
by hislong punishment. He is now the 
town-ghost, and his principal occupa- 
tion consists in helping home those who 
cannot guide themselves, from having 
looked too freely on the wine when it 
was red. 

What was probably the most splendid 
ornament of the Augusta in her im- 
perial days was the therm, or public 


p- 296] will be apparent to any one who 
has visited Rome, when we say that they 
are but slightly smaller than those of 
Diocletian or Caracalla. At present 
little more than the foundations, with 
the basins, canals, and heating appara- 
tus, is preserved; but in the Middle 
Ages the therm formed the castle of 
“the lords of the Bridge,” and as late as 
the seventeenth century they still were 
noble ruins, as is apparent from many 
old engravings, most of which call the 
structure the triumphal arch of Gratian. 
Early in the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits pulled it down and built their 
college with the materials. Yet even in 
its present state one may gather some 
conception of its ancient splendor. Evy- 
ery species of decoration known to the 
age was here employed ; marbles from all 
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over the Roman world, mosaics, paint- 
ing, and sculpture were lavishly used ; 
a specimen statue from it is the ex- 
quisite Amazon torso now in the mu- 
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buildings of its class in Rome itself. 
It is an elaborately constructed, fortified 
gate, part of the general system of 
city defences, and is built of immense 








The Amphitheatre. 


seum. The therme included not only 
every variety of air and water baths 
and swimming basins, hot and cold, but 
also places for exercise, shady gardens, 
lecture-rooms, and libraries, everything 
in short for the comfort and amusement 
of the idle crowd. Here lurked ambi- 
tious poets with their compositions, 
“more to be dreaded,” says Martial, 
who ought to know, “than a tigress 
robbed of her cubs,” and victimized the 
unwary loungers awaiting their turn. 
In this great public club-house many 
spent most of their time, save when the 
,amphitheatre or the circus called them 
‘away to more exciting scenes. It is a 
good side of Roman luxury and extrava- 
gance that such magnificence, probably 
greater than anything that our modern 
world can show, was open to the poor- 
est, either entirely free, or for a merely 
nominal payment. 

The most imposing Roman monu- 
ment, not only at Treves, but in all 
Germany, is the mighty Porta nigra, 
which is indeed without a rival in 


blocks of stone, without cement, held 
together by iron clamps. The building 
is incomplete, as is shown by the rough 
state of the columns, which are merely 
blocked-out. The most diverse opinions 
have been expressed as to the date of 
the Porta, which is variously referred to 
the first and fourth centuries, the latter 
of which is by far the more probable date. 
The remarkable preservation of this 
splendid pile (ruin it cannot be called) 
is chiefly due to Archbishop Poppo ; 
but for him it would doubtless have 
been turned into a quarry. 

In 1028, a Grecian monk, Simeon by 
name, had himself walled up in one of 
the towers and there “at last in the 
odor of sanctity died.” After the can- 
onization of the monk, the bishop de- 
cided to convert the structure into two 
churches. The lower story with the 
gates was banked up with earth, an 
apse was added to the eastern end, the 
second story was fitted up as a church 
dedicated to the Virgin and St. Michael, 
and the third into one dedicated to St. 
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Simeon, the monk. In this almost un- 
recognizable state the Porta remained 
for nearly eight centuries, fortunately 
protected against vandalism by its sa- 
cred character. Napoleon I., who visited 
the city in 1804, ordered that the build- 
ing should be restored to its original 
appearance, but the work lingered un- 
til the Prussian government assumed it 
in 1817, and the tinal excavations were 
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peared and exhibited a splendid plan 
which he offered to execute by Christ- 
mas eve, and to furnish the church with 
the gates of the Capitol at Rome. As 
a reward he demanded possession, body 
and soul, of the first person who should 
kneel in the new church. The terms 
were agreed to, and at the appointed 
time the building was ready, but as his 
Majesty (for, of course, it was he) was 
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The Porta Nigra as a Church (Seventeenth Century). 


not made till 1876. Poppo’s apse was 
allowed to remain, and the southern fa- 
gade still shows traces of the transfor- 
mation in windows that were made into 
doorways. 

As we have already seen, the chroni- 
clers attributed the Porta nigra to the 
Assyrian colonists, but the vulgar could 
not believe that it was the work of 
human hands at all, and had a story of 
their own to account for it. The town 
council had resolved to build a great 
church, and were one evening as- 
sembled in the Rathhaus considering 
the question, when an architect ap- 





returning over the Alps with the Capi- 
tol gates on his back, a virgin met him 
and so charmed him by her talk that he 
forgot the flight of time, and reached 
Treves only to find the church already 
consecrated and his power over it gone. 
In his wrath he dashed down the gates 
and shattered the roof. One cannot 
but pity the Satan of those days, he al- 
ways carried out his contract so faith- 
fully, only to be cheated of his pay by 
some wretched quibble; but he never 
seemed to learn by repeated experience. 

Our survey of the Roman monuments 
at Treves has necessarily been very hur- 
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Baths of Treves (old print, about 1580). 


ried and imperfect, but perhaps enough to indicate some of the attractions this 
has been said to show its importance little-known region possesses for all 
for the study of the period when the who feel an interest in the history 


nations of modern Europe were be- of the Eternal City. Treves is, indeed, 
ginning to form and to receive the “the Rome of the lands beyond the 


impress of Roman culture, as well as Alps.” 





HEREAFTER. 
By Graham R. Tomson. 


Saati we not weary in the windless days 
Hereafter, for the murmur of the sea, 
The cool salt air across some grassy lea? 
Shall we not go, bewildered, through a maze 
Of stately streets with glittering gems ablaze ; 
Forlorn amid the pearl and ivory, 
Straining our eyes beyond the bourne to see 
Phantoms from Life’s perforce-relinquished ways ? 


Give us again the crazy clay-built nest, 

Summer, and soft, unseasonable spring, 

Our flowers to pluck, our broken songs to sing, 
Our fairy gold of evening in the west; 

Still to the land we love our longings cling, 
The dear vain world of turmoil and unrest. 


Vor. V.—30 





ECONOMY IN INTELLECTUAL WORK. 
By William H. Burnham. 


MHE complaint that life 

@ is short is an old one. 

Poets from David down 

have echoed it. “O re- 

member how short my 

time is: For what van- 

ity hast thou created all 

the children of men !” is David’s lament. 

Wagner, Faust’s servant, probably ex- 

presses Goethe’s own thought when he 
quotes Hippocrates : 


** Ach Gott! die Kunst ist lang, 
Und kurz ist unser Leben,”’ 


and adds: 


‘*Und eh’ man nur den halben Weg erreicht, 
Muss wohl ein armer Teufel sterben.” * 


Longfellow repeats the same strain in 
his “Psalm of Life.” And among the 
last words credited to Ruskin’s pen is 
the lament: “Life is really too disgust- 
ingly short ; one has only got one’s ma- 
terials together by the time one can no 
more use them.” 

Though modern inventions have 
“shrivelled” our globe, and made it 
often possible for us to do more work 
in a day than our grandfathers could do 
in a week, yet to-day man’s short life 
and limited strength seem more inade- 
quate than ever to his task. It is need- 
less to mention the new arts and sci- 
ences, the imperative calls of social and 


political life, the ever-increasing demands. 


of education, and the cries for reform 
that the true man always hears. The 
inadequacy of our days to the demands 
of modern life is felt keenly enough by 
every earnest worker. 

It is, then, a problem of special in- 
terest to brain-workers to consider how 
the maximum of intellectual work can be 
done with the minimum expenditure of 
energy. 


* Bayard Taylor translates the lines as follows: 


** Ah God! but Art is long 
And Life, alas! is fleeting—” 

‘And, haply, ere one travels half the course 
Must the poor devil quit existence.” 


The subject naturally divides into two 
parts : 

I. Consciousness and the Problem of 
Economy. 

II. Unconscious Cerebral Processes 
and the Problem of Economy. 


I. 


Assumine the fundamental postulate 
of physiological psychology—that every 
mental process is the correlative of a 
physical process—and that those pro- 
cesses which are the physical aspect of 
thought involve the dissipation of ener- 
gy, it is evident that most people waste 
energy by habits of mental prodigality. 
It seems to follow that whenever we 
think of anything of which we ought not 
or need not to be conscious there is 
sheer waste of energy. Strictly speak- 
ing, this is true. The first principle of 
economic mental activity, then, is ex- 
pressed in the truism that wnessential 
ideas should be excluded from conscious- 
ness. Familiar as this truth may be, its 
importance justifies illustration. 

Everyone has noticed how the child 
learning to write moves not only its 
hands, but its tongue, the muscles of the 
face, and, as Lewis says, even those of 
its feet. When it has mastered the art, 
there is the proper association in the 
nerve-elements corresponding to the 
motor organs, and unessential move- 
ments are excluded. A similar lack of 
co-ordination occurs in the intellectual 
activity of the untrained. Their ideas 
do not reproduce themselves in ideas 
germane to the subject of thought and 
no other; but many foreign and unes- 
sential elements enter consciousness on 
account of unstable or improper associa- 
tion of ideas and weakness of the power 
of attention. With some this defect is 
so great that they can never talk long 
upon one definite point. Readers of 
Carlyle will remember the description 
of Coleridge’s conversation given in the 
Life of John Stirling: that “aimless, 
cloud-wrapt, cloud-based, lawlessly me- 
andering human discourse of reason,” 
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which bitterly reminded one of Hazlitt’s 
account of it: “ Excellent talker, very— 
if you let him start with no premises 
and come to no conclusion.” Making 
all allowance for Carlyle’s habit of exag- 
gerating, and the possibility that some- 
times he could not understand Coleridge 
when the latter talked sensibly, still 
Coleridge’s talk seems to have indicated 
the nature of his mental activity, and 
this account may serve as a sublime ex- 
ample of the “lawlessly meandering ” 
thought of the untrained. 

The unessential ideas that enter con- 
sciousness are of all kinds and of all 
degrees of intensity, from those that re- 
sult in trivial ideo-motor acts—as, for 
example, when one engaged in conver- 
sation automatically picks up a scrap of 
» paper from the floor—through all sorts 
of whims, pedantries, and distractions, 
to the anarchy of mind seen in some 
pathological cases. Illustrations might 
be multiplied. The cause of hysteria is 
often some obstinate intruder in con- 
sciousness ; and hypochondria has been 
called the microscope by which one sees 
the otherwise invisible little ailings of 
one’s own body. Undue self-conscious- 
ness, pessimistic anxiety about the fut- 
ure, extreme persistence in one kind of 
activity from mere force of inertia, in- 
decision, pedantic attention to trivial 
things, extreme habituation making one 
do everything in the old way though a 
new way would be more economical, 
morbid conscientiousness with its hy- 
peresthetic casuistry, and that counter- 
feit religion which continually prinks be- 
fore the mirror of self-consciousness—all 
are modesofspendthrift activity by which 
nervous energy is wasted. But the more 
obvious habits of mental prodigality are 
familiar to every one. Without further 
illustration, we may notice one impor- 
tant point, and then pass to the second 
and less familiar portion of our problem. 

Recent experiments by Wundt and 
others seem to indicate that conscious- 
ness is not limited to a single impression 
ata single instant, but that while one 
impression is in the focus of attention, 
two or three may be simultaneously in 
the indirect field of consciousness. And 
M. Paulhan,* a French psychologist, 


* The nature of M. Paulhan’s experiments may be seen 
from a single example. He repeated 534 lines of poetry 
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has performed experiments that he thinks 
prove that two thought-processes may 
go on simultaneously. Whether conclu- 
sive or not, such experiments corroborate 
the testimony of introspection that men- 
tal processes may take place in addition 
to the activity that mainly occupies the 
attention. These ideas in the back- 
ground of consciousness are allied with 
the one in the centre or antagonistic to 
it. While a certain amount of distract- 
ing elements may be necessary to pre- 
serve the healthy flux of thought, and 
while in very simple operations two dis- 
parate thought-processes may be carried 
on successfully together, economy de- 
mands that, in the main, the ideas in the 
background of consciousness should be 
harmonious with the one in the focus of 
attention. The waste of energy when 
these ideas are of an unessential or dis- 
tracting nature isa matter of common 
observation. A single illustration will 
suffice. A student is passing an exami- 
nation. He is ill-prepared and nervous. 
The question he is answering, or the 
problem he is solving occupies the focus 
of consciousness, but in the background 
are such distracting ideas as the fear of 
failure, the thought that there will not 
be time enough to answer all the ques- 
tions, the query whether it were not bet- 
ter to omit this particular question, the 
self-conscious fear lest he is growing 
nervous, the sound of the proctor’s foot- 
steps, the scratching of a neighbor’s 
pen, and the like. Most pupils know 
the waste caused by such distracting 
ideas. Evenif by an effort of will these 
inharmonious elements are kept strictly 
in the background, still there is some 
loss of energy, and the effort of will de- 
manded to repress them also takes en- 
ergy. 


I. 


To speak of unconscious psychic 
processes seems to be a contradiction ; 
for we have been accustomed to think 
the very meaning of a psychic process 


while multiplying the number 1,321,242, 131,221,241,211 by 
2. The time required was 12 seconds. Performing the opera- 
tions separately the time requfred to multiply the same 
number was 11 seconds, to repeat the same lines of poetry, 
Tseconds, As in this and similar experiments it takes longer 
to perform the operations separately than simultaneously, 
M. Paulhan concludes that the two thought-processes goon 
together. See the Revue Scientifique, May 28, 1887. 
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to be a conscious process. But it is 
difficult even for speculative philosophy 
to account for the facts of memory and 
some other mental phenomena without 
the assumption of unconscious processes 
of some kind. And modern psychology 
teaches that at any one moment con- 
sciousness is directly correlated with 
only a smali portion of the vast number 
of processes that take place in the brain. 
Many of the cerebral processes that ap- 
parently are not directly correlated with 
consciousness are so intimately connect- 
ed with conscious states, or so similar 
to them in results, that it is convenient 
to designate them by some such phrase 
as “unconscious cerebral processes,” 
and from the introspective standpoint 
to speak of “unconscious psychic pro- 
cesses.” 

The vast number of the unconscious 
processes that take place in the wonder- 
ful laboratory of the brain, and the rela- 
tion of these processes to conscious ac- 
tivity has been noticed again and again 
by psychologists. _Wundt and Helm- 
holtz speak of unconscious reasoning 
processes. “In fact there seems to me,” 
says Helmholtz, “only a superficial dif- 
ference between the conclusions of logi- 
cians and the inductions upon which 
rest our perceptions of the external 
world obtained through sense-impres- 
sions, and it consists chiefly in this, that 
the former are capable of expression in 
words, the latter not, since they are form- 
ed, not from words, but from sensations 
and the memory of sensations. . . . 
Besides knowledge that has to do with 
concepts, and therefore can be expressed 
in words, there is another field of men- 
tal activity that combines only sense- 
impressions, which are not capable of 
direct expression in words. We call 
this in German das Kennen—being ac- 
quainted withathing. We are acquainted 
with a man, a way, a food, an odorous 
substance, that is, we have seen, tasted, 
or smelled these objects, keep the sense- 
impression firmly in memory, and shall 
recognize it again when repeated, with- 
out being able to give a description of it 
in words to ourselves or to others. Nev- 
ertheless it is clear that this kind of 
knowledge can have the very highest 
degree of definiteness and certainty, and 
in this respect stands not one whit be- 
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hind any knowledge that can be expressed 
in words.” * 

Some psychologists think that the 
larger part of the mind’s work is done 
unconsciously. However this may be, 
it is plain that in educational questions 
we cannot ignore the unconscious. Let 
us try to keep in the daylight while we 
consider the relation of unconscious 
cerebral processes to the problem be- 
fore us. 

Ist. The first thing to notice is that 
a very large part of our daily activity is 
performed automatically or unconscious- 
ly, and that all acts so executed are done 
with the minimum expenditure of energy. 

Whenever we have to think what to 
do, energy for both the thought and 
the act is required. When we perform 
an act unconsciously, energy for the act 
only is demanded. Fortunately it is a 
law of our activity that consciousness 
tends to desert those processes where it 
is no longer needed. One psychologist 
says : + 

“The tendency of consciousness to a 
minimum of complication is in fact a 
dominating law in Psychology. The 
logical law of parsimony is only its best 
known case. We grow unconscious of 
every feeling which is useless as a sign 
to lead us to our ends, and when one 
sign will suffice, others drop out, and 
that one remains to function alone. We 
observe this in the whole history of 
sense-perception. So in acquiring any 
art or voluntary function. The marks- 
man thinks only of the exact position of 
the goal, the singer only of the perfect 
sound, the balancer only of the point in 
space whose oscillations he must coun- 
teract by movement. The associated 
mechanism has become so perfect in all 
these persons, that each variation in the 
thought of the end is functionally corre- 
lated with the one movement fitted to 
bring the latter about. Whilst they 
were tyros, they thought of their means 
as well as their end; the marksman of 
the position of his gun or bow, or the 
weight of his stone, the pianist of the 
visible position of his note on the key- 
board, the singer of his throat or breath- 
ing, the balancer of his feet on the rope, 


* Wissenschaftliche Vortrige, Zweites Heft, III., pp. 92 
and 93. 
+ Professor James: The Feeling of Effort, p. 5. 
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or his hand or chin under the pole. But, 
little by little, they succeeded in drop- 
ping all this supernumerary conscious- 
ness, and they became secure in their 
movements exactly in proportion as they 
did so.” 

If as many acts as possible are by 
training entrusted to the infallible man- 
agement of automatism, if, in all such 
activities as reading, writing, and speak- 
ing, the formal, mechanical part is done 
unconsciously, then the higher centres 
of the brain are left free for other and 
more important matters. If acts ordi- 
narily performed unconsciously force 
themselves into consciousness, there is 
waste of energy. 

2d. There is reason to credit still high- 
er work to our unconscious processes. 

Carpenter in his Mental Physiology 
gives a number of examples of what he 
calls “unconscious cerebration.” Among 
other illustrations he calls attention to 
the well-known phenomenon of trying 
to recollect some name or event. Some- 
times no effort of the will can do it, 
but we wait, and by and by, when we 
are engaged in something else, the de- 
sired idea springs up out of the uncon- 


scious, as if, to use a figure that Car- 
penter quotes from Miss Cobbe, “we 
were possessed of an obedient secretary 
or librarian whom we could order to 
hunt up a missing document or turn out 
a word in the dictionary, while we amused 


ourselves with something else.” It may 
be doubted if there is any mysterious 
process of “unconscious cerebration ” 
here, apart from the odd associations by 
which one idea brings up another. But 
there is truth in Carpenter’s view of 
the importance of our unconscious pro- 
cesses. 

Our decisions in great matters as well 
as in small show how we trust our un- 
conscious processes. Life would be too 
short for the humblest activities, if we 
must bring into consciousness all the 
arguments pro and con for an act and 
consider its bearings and results. A large 
part of our daily activity is governed by 
motives and processes that never rise 
into clear consciousness. Conscious- 
ness not only blunders, but it is too slow. 
He whose automatic processes are 
healthy and who can distinguish the ad- 
monitions of the unconscious from whims 
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and superstitions will jump to a conclu- 
sion in a thousand little things, while 
another is slowly and painfully deciding 
what to do. The man who has to think 
of his manners is not always polite ; for 
he does not think quickly enough. The 
man whose morality has not become au- 
tomatic will sometimes be surprised in a 
fault ; and, as Schiller says, we are apt 
to suspect the man who has to decide 
whether to be honest or not. Even in 
the most important matters in life we 
distrust consciousness. We wish to 
sleep over a matter, not only that our 
conscious processes may be clearer, but 
that we may have the help of that un- 
formulated knowledge which at most can 
be said to be only in the background of 
consciousness. In important matters 
we often feel confident that a certain 
course is the right one (as we know an 
absent road or a face without being able 
to describe it), but cannot formulate the 
grounds for our decisionin words. Our 
best advisers give only hints. Priceless 
wisdom is seldom thundered in our ears. 
Happy the man whose ear is quick to 
hear and whose will is obedient to the 
whispers of wisdom, and who can trust 
what is unconscious in his character ! 

3d. Economy demands conformity to 
the laws of our unconscious cerebral 
processes. 

We know very little of these laws of 
the unconscious. We can, however, 
sometimes avail ourselves of what Hart- 
mann calls the “hints and feelings ” that 
the unconscious gives for our guidance. 
And one important law of our uncon- 
scious processes seems to be that of 
rhythm. Both experiment and common 
observation show that a tendency to 
rhythmic activity is a law of our nature. 
The smith, the carpenter, the thresher, 
the oarsman, keep time at their work. 
The soldier marches more easily and 
courageously to the sound of music. 
The life of the well man is divided into 
alternate periods of labor and rest. The 
sick man’s attacks recur at regular inter- 
vals. We group all continuous and uni- 
form sounds in rhythmic form. One 
can scarcely count without a rhythmic 
accentuation by twos or threes. And a 
careful ear detects the rhythmic articu- 
lation of our ordinary speech. In nearly 
all psycho-physical experiments this 








rhythmic tendency appears. The atten- 
tion seems to ebb and flow in rhythmic 
oscillation. A certain interval between 
the signal and the excitation gives the 
shortest reaction-time. Impressions can 
be reproduced best when given at a cer- 
tain rate per second.* 

There is probably a physiological 
ground for all this. Not only do the 
heart and lungs have a well-defined 
rhythmic action, but there is a rhythm 
of the vaso-motor system, and probably 
the brain acts in rhythmic periods of 
stability and instability. 

This law of rhythm must be regarded 
in our intellectual work. A good rhythm 
is an economic device. It lightens the 
tasks of perceiving and learning, and 
lends interest to what otherwise would 
be dull. It is difficult to give advice con- 
cerning the utilization of this law of 
rhythm, apart from the general rule that 
the natural development of healthy in- 
tellectual activity should be interfered 
with as little as possible. But we find 
this rhythmic tendency widening out 
into daily and sometimes monthly and 
yearly periodicities ; and it is safe to say 
that this larger rhythm may be greatly 
improved by education. If we have a 
regular hour for study or for work upon 
any particular subject, soon at that hour 
the unconscious favors us. It is largely 
in one’s power to establish a good rhythm 
by regularity in one’s activity. He who 
persistently, day after day, turns his at- 
tention to some subject, is likely soon 
to become interested in it, no matter 
how disagreeable it may have been at 
first. 

4th. An unconscious preparation is 
necessary to enable consciousness to react 
advantageously upon a subject. 

In a suggestive article based upon 
Hartmann’s philosophy, and published 
a few years ago in Education, Mr. John 
E. Maude argues that it is “an unnatu- 
ral and most wasteful process ” to attempt 
to bring knowledge directly into con- 
sciousness, that the proper pedagogical 
order is rather to bring ideas first into 
the unconscious and then into conscious- 


* Ebbinghaus. in nearly all his experiments in memoriz- 
ing nonsense syllables found that a series of syllables learned 
in a relatively short time was followed. as arule, by a series 
learned in a relatively long time, and vice versa. There 
seemed to be a kind of rhythmic oscillation of the mental 
susceptibility or of the attention. 
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ness. This is somewhat mystical, but it 
suggests pedagogical truth. A certain 
preparation is necessary in order that 
anything new may be comprehended. 
If you would be understood, your hearer 
must already know something of what 
you would tell him. If your experience 
is utterly different from his, you may 
talk till you faint, but you might as 
well speak in an unknown tongue ; for 
your hearer has no data by which to in- 
terpret what you say. Our ideas are 
formed by two factors—one furnished 
by objects, the other by the activity of 
our own minds. As the Germans often 
put it, the process of apperceiving or 
giving attention to a thing is an act of 
placing a new impression in a series of 
impressions already in the mind. The 
resulting idea depends upon the relation 
of the new impression to the series or 
group in which it is placed. We can 
apperceive an object most truthfully and 
with the minimum expenditure of ener- 
gy when there is just the right prepara- 
tion of mind, when the new impression 
fits into just the right series of old im- 
pressions, or when, to change the figure, 
it is painted upon just the right uncon- 
scious background. 

Economy demands not only that there 
shall be an unconscious preparation for 
each new impression, but that each sub- 
ject of study shall be undertaken at just 
the time when the learner’s growing 
brain is readyforit. ‘There is a happy 
moment for fixing skill in drawing, for 
making boys collectors in natural histo- 
ry, and presently dissectors and botan- 
ists ; then for initiating them into the 
wonders of physical and chemical law. 
Later, introspective psychology and the 
metaphysical and religious mysteries take 
their turn ; and, last of all, the drama of 
human affairs and worldly wisdom in the 
widest sense of the term. . . . To 
detect the moment of the instinctive 
readiness for the subject is, then, the first 
duty of every educator.” + 

5th. Economy demands that there shall 
be no unessential elements in our uncon- 
scious processes. 

A large part of what is now in the 
unconscious was once in consciousness. 
All our conscious activity modifies what 
is unconscious. In some way the brain- 

+ Dr. James, in SCRIBNER’s MaGAzINE for March, 1887, 
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centres keep account of what we see and 
hear and do. An illustration will make 
this clearer. In experiments upon the 
reaction-time in association—such ex- 
periments as those of Wundt, Cattell, 
and others—a word is given, and the 
subject is told to speak the first word 
that occurs to him. For example, the 
word given is hat, the word that occurs 
to the subject may be hatter; the word 
given is letter, the associated word may 
be letter-carrier. Sometimes the idea 
awakened by association is very curious. 
For example, as I write, I try a similar 
experiment upon myself taking the word 
stove. The associated idea that occurs 
to me is not fire, stove-maker, coal, or 
anything of that kind, but a certain game 
called the “black art,” which I have 
sometimes played—a game in which one 
is likely often to ask a question about a 
stove. So, in all such experiments, we 
think of words'which at some time in 
our experience have been associated with 
the word given by the experimenter. 
Thus all our experience modifies the 
nerve-centres ; and the unessential ideas 
that clog our thinking are counted 
among the association fibres of the brain 
and will rise up again to plague us when 
we need all our energy for what is im- 
portant. 

The study of memory also furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the unessen- 
tial elements in our unconscious pro- 
cesses. One learns a poem, and a year 
afterward has forgotten it, but a certain 
hidden skill or unconscious power per- 
sists. If the poem be learned anew, 
much less time will be required than was 
necessary at first, or than would be re- 
quired to learn a similar poem of equal 
length that has not been studied. This 
unconscious skill is very valuable. Yet 
anything unessential that has been learn- 
ed leaves an unconscious element that 
(apart of course from any possible train- 
ing of the mind that may have resulted) 
represents so much useless power. Ifa 
boy learns all the notes and exceptions 
in a Latin Grammar he will probably be 
fortunate enough to forget them, but the 
unconscious skill that would make it 
easier for him to learn those particular 
notes a second time is, for most boys, an 
unessential element in the unconscious. 
A practical inference would be that stud- 
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ies that both train the mind and leave a 
persisting element valuable in itself are 
preferable to those that merely train 
the mind and leave an unessential ele- 
ment in the unconscious. 

Now we can see why it is so important 
that unessential elements should be ex- 
cluded from consciousness. When un- 
essential ideas enter consciousness, the 
loss of energy for the moment is little. 
It matters comparatively little for to-day 
whether a child focuses its attention, 
learns its lesson in an hour, and then 
has time to play, or dreams and idles 
over the lesson for two hours. But the 
way the clearly focused attention modi- 
fies the nerve-centres of the brain is of 
the utmost importance. The child that 
concentrates its attention when it works 
will soon have the principles of econo- 
mic activity wrought into the very fibres 
of its brain. 

The question at once arises, “ Grant- 
ing that the presence of unessential ideas 
in consciousness causes loss of energy, 
how can one help it? We know nothing 
of these ideas until we are conscious of 
them, and then the mischief is done.” 
True! but let us seek the cause of these 
unessential ideas. The immediate cause 
may be a sensation, or the perception of 
an external object, or a state of con- 
sciousness in some way related to these 
ideas. But such ideas would never rise 
into clear consciousness, unless the at- 
tention were in an unstable condition. 
To insure the absence of unessential 
ideas, then, there must be a stable con- 
dition of the attention. It is impossible 
here to make any thorough study of 
attention, closely as it is connected with 
our subject. It is well, however, to 
notice what seem to be the conditions 
of its existence. As everybody knows, 
there are two kinds of attention, namely 
voluntary and involuntary or spontane- 
ous. Horwicz and others have attempted 
to show that both forms of attention 
depend upon the feelings or emotions ; 
and Ribot, in his interesting chapter on 
Attention in “The Diseases of the Will” 
furnishes a statement of this view which 
is accessible in English.* He maintains 
that spontaneous attention isthe basis of 


* See also articles by the same author upon Le Méca- 
nisme de l'Attention, in the Revue Philosophique, October 
and November, 1887. 
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all attention, and attempts to show that 
this is dependent upon emotion. The 
animal crouching for its prey, the child 
gazing at a commonplace spectacle, the 
assassin waiting for his victim, the math- 
ematician studying a problem, are atten- 
tive, because the prey, the spectacle, the 
thought of the victim, the problem to be 
solved, arouse in them an intense and 
durable emotion. Without emotion 
there would be no attention ; but while 
emotion lasts so does attention. 
“Spontaneous attention,” says Ribot, 
“ gives a maximum effect with a mini- 
mum of effort, while voluntary attention 
gives a minimum effect with a maxi- 
mum of effort, and the contrast between 
the two is sharper in proportion as the 
one is more spontaneous and the other 
more voluntary. Voluntary attention in 
its highest degree is an artificial state 
in which, with the aid of factitious emo- 
tion, we keep up certain states of con- 
sciousness that are ever tending to die 
out—for instance, when for politeness’ 
sake we carry on a wearisome conversa- 
tion. Again we see that the 
voluntary rests upon the involuntary 
and derives from it all its force, and that, 


compared with the latter, it is very pre- 


carious. Education of the power of at- 
tention consists in the last result simply 
in calling out and developing those fac- 
titious emotions, and in striving to make 
them stable by repetition ; but as there 
is no creation ex nihilo, they must have 
some basis, however weak, in nature.” 
Assuming, then, that attention de- 
pends upon the emotions,* our thesis 
may be stated as follows: Intellectual 
activity is natural and economical when 
one works with the support of an emo- 
tional stimulus. 
The economy of working with an emo- 
tional stimulus may be illustrated by 
what is familiar to everyone. Not only 
do we see that the man who works for 
love, for revenge, for an ardent ambi- 
tion, can do more work than his neigh- 
bor who has no all-absorbing aim ; but 
in the commonplace matters of daily life 


* Of course it isreally no explanation of attention to show 
that it depends upon the emotions; for we know as little 
about the emotions as we do about attention ; but for ped- 
agogical ends it may be useful to know that attention has 
an emotional basis. It should be carefully noted that not 
mere pleasure and pain in the ordinary sense are here re- 
ferred to. The feeling of interest that causes an easy and 
rapid flux of thought is sometimes merely a blind impulse. 
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the same principle is illustrated. Why 
is it often so much easier to learn a les- 
son, or write an address, or prepare a 
brief, when the task must be finished 
to-day, than when it need not be com- 
pleted fora month? In the latter case 
as in the former we are conscious of the 
need of careful preparation, of the pleas- 
ure of success, of the chagrin of defeat, 
of the manliness of duty performed, of 
the baseness of neglected duty. But the 
present moment does not appear as a fac- 
tor in that distant result, or, if at all, 
only vaguely. When, however, the task 
must be done to-day the present mo- 
ment is vividly seen as a determining 
factor in the culminating moment. The 
satisfaction and the chagrin, the manli- 
ness and the baseness, are to a certain 
extent realized in the present moment, 
and this vivid consciousness of the final 
result furnishes an emotional impulse so 
strong that the attention is concentrated 
and there is little chance for unessential 
ideas to enter consciousness. 

A study of the development and con- 
servation of the emotions which are the 
basis of healthy spontaneous interests 
would lead into the obscurer regions of 
psychology, and it would be necessary to 
discuss such profound matters as hered- 
ity and the psychic changes which oc- 
cur at adolescence. Such a study cannot 
be attempted here. Nor is it possible 
in a limited space to discuss the methods 
of calling forth and strengthening facti- 
tious emotions. Some hints and words 
of advice, however, may be given, that 
the present discussion may not be entirely 
a dumb oracle. 

From what has been said it follows of 
course that we do our most economical 
work in studying and investigating those 
subjects in which we have a spontaneous 
interest. Naturally all our activity seems 
to be the direct result of an emotional 
impulse, and a tendency to rigid econo- 
my is a law of the spontaneous activity 
of the nervous system. Hence, the more 
one can work with nature, the more sure 
one can be to avoid waste. Fortunate 
the man who has healthy spontaneous 
interests! Again, other things being 
equal, we do our most economical work 
when in the mood for it. Psychology 
finds evidenc@ that the general sensa- 
tions of the body—the ccenesthesis, to 
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use the technical term—have a profound 
influence upon the psychic life, and there 
is reason to believe that in large part 
they form that undercurrent of feeling 
that affords the needed support for mental 
activity. Hence it is not strange that the 
power to work at one’s best depends so 
provokingly upon one’s mood. Writers 
from Horace down have noticed that the 
muse must be wooed. One must take 
the right subject at just the right mo- 
ment to have the best success, not invita 
Minerva. The favor of the moment de- 
pends largely upon the ccenesthesis, 
and a thousand things may affect that. 
George Sand relates that in her case so 
trivial a thing as a change in the weather 
might make or mar a novel; and she 
quotes Voltaire, who writes in one of his 
letters: “My work has been murky to- 
day, because the weather was murky.” 

It is not safe, however, to adopt laissez 
Satire in our intellectual activity. Much 
work must be done in things that are 
not immediately interesting to us, and 
a large part of education consists in 
developing “factitious emotions.” How 
can the latter be aroused and rendered 
stable? To answer in a single sen- 
tence: This can be done by regular and 
repeated attempts to turn the attention 
to any particular subject—building al- 
ways upon some foundation of sponta- 
neous interest—especially if one possess- 
es a high ideal or manly ambition ; for 
this stimulates all one’s activity, and 
renders even drudgery pleasant. 

The statement that intellectual activ- 
ity to be economical must be supported 
by an emotional stimulus may seem par- 
adoxical; for well-nigh every manifes- 
tation of emotion involves the dissipation 
of energy. It is, however, sometimes 
economical to be extravagant. The 
economy of work under the impulse of 
strong emotion is not that work is then 
performed with less expenditure of en- 
ergy than the same work would be with 
little emotion. Probably the reverse is 
true. But when one acts under the im- 
pulse of a strong and healthy emotion, 
the idea immediately realizes itself in an 
act or brings up a germane idea, and 
the conscious state is so concentrated 
that there is little chance for unessential 
ideas and inharmonious teudencies to hin- 
der or confuse the activity. Hence the 
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economy. Itshould, however, be noticed 
that any violent or extreme emotion may 
hinder intellectual activity or cause a 
morbid concentration of attention; but 
the strong, healthy, emotional life that 
gives a genuine interest in a subject is 
the needed support for intellectual ac- 
tivity. Men with strong emotions but 
with habits of equanimity are the ones 
who do the maximum of intellectual 
work with the greatest ease. 

If the thesis proposed be coxyect, then 
it is necessary to economize the emo- 
tions. Thoughtful observers have no- 
ticed that the amount of intellectual 
work men can do varies according to the 
nervous waste going on through their 
emotional activities. This is so not only 
because emotional activity involves di- 
rectly the dissipation of energy, but also 
because those who dissipate their emo- 
tions are likely to lack the enthusiasm 
and ambition necessary for economic in- 
tellectual activity. 

The emotional prodigality * so often 
seen in our petted children is liable to 
leave the soul barren of healthy impulses 
and render ordinary intellectual activity 
insipid. Something has been wisely 
said of late about the danger of over- 
pressure in our schools. The time spent 
in study that ought to be spent in out- 
door play or in exercise in gymnasia is 
worse than wasted. But the over-press- 
ure of intellectual work would not be so 
bad were it not for this emotional prod- 
igality of many children both at home 
and at school. Teachers are spurred to 
strain pupils to the utmost that they 
may meet the coming tests for promo- 
tion. The healthy spontaneous emotions 
that make it the delight of childhood to 
learn are crushed, and factitious emo- 
tions of fear and dread are substituted. 
At home the emotional excitement is 
often greater than at school. Prizes, the 
expectations of parents, piano practice, 
company, parties, dances, petting, and 
reproofs are the stimuli, culminating 
often in late hours spent in preparing a 
half dozen lessons for the next day. The 
tasks at school, hard as they are, often 
are less injurious to children than the 
emotional dissipation at home. 

Again, the storm and stress of emo- 


* See a valuable article on this snbject in the Dental 
Cosmos, 1878, 











tional activity that often occurs at ado- 
lescence is liable to cause an alarming 
waste of energy ; and there is danger that 
habits will then be formed of allowing 
the emotions to evaporate or to expend 
themselves in unessential, pedantic, and 
morbid activities. | Whoever revels in 
emotion and squanders nervous energy 
at one period of life will lack the needed 
support for intellectual activity at an- 
other period. 

It is imperatively necessary in educa- 
tion to regard the emotions. Griesinger, 
the great German alienist, says that 
purely intellectual over-pressure seldom 
leads to insanity, but among the most 
frequent causes is over-strain of the 
emotions. How to avoid nervous dis- 
ease, and especially insanity, is a prob- 
lem for intellectual workers. A great 
step will be taken toward solving this 
problem when the question discussed in 
this article can be more definitively an- 
swered than is possible at present. It 
seems almost unnecessary to add that 
teachers should make observations to 
determine in different branches of study 
how the maximum of intellectual work 
can be done with the minimum expendi- 
ture of energy. Of course every good 
teacher does this in a general way, but 
very few teachers observe their methods 
with this definite end in view. Records 
of the observations of many teachers 
upon this point might greatly assist in 
determining the relative value of differ- 
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ent methods for the development of 
habits of mental thrift. 

The argument for economy in intellec- 
tual work amounts to little more than 
the old story of the need of regularity 
and concentration ; but modern psychol- 
ogy treats the subject in a new way, 
gives it a new emphasis, and insists that 
the great danger from an evil thought 
is not so much the loss of energy for the 
moment as the modification of the nerve- 
centre that counts the sin and will use 
it against us in the next hour of tempta- 
tion. The principle of economy, how- 
ever, is a far deeper one than appears 
from this brief discussion. In spite of 
the apparently reckless waste that we 
see in nature, there is a counter-princi- 
ple of rigid economy. This law of par- 
simony is especially seen in the mechan- 
ism of the nervous system in man. And 
in our higher intellectual, social, and 
political life the same principle appears. 
Even our scientific theories and philo- 
sophic systems may be looked upon as 
economic devices, the former to enable 
us to unify and carry in our minds the 
manifold phenomena of nature, the latter 
to remove doubt and perplexity before 
the mysterious facts of existence. But 
in the limited field of pedagogy alone 
this principle is a fundamental one to 
which all questions of pedagogic method, 
order of studies, relative value of differ- 
ent courses, elective system, and the like, 
should be referred. 
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By Zoe Dana Underhill. 


YESTERDAY is dead 

And lies at rest. 

No breathing stirs 

The white-robed breast ; 
The groans and sobbing 
Are hushed at last, 
Thanks be to Heaven! 
Such pains are past. 


Seek not to rouse 

Its unquiet ghost ; 
Conjure no phantom 

Of what is lost ; 

Come away softly, 

And make no moan, 
Leaving thy perished hope 
Dead and alone. 

















AN 


Ere FOR AN EYE. 


By Robert Grant. 


‘ANE afternoon not 
many years ago, 
Henry Alleyn re- 
+§ ceived word from 
the Sisterhood of 
© St. Vincent de Paul 
that Margaret Ho- 

, gan, an old woman 
who had nursed is as a baby, was very 
sick and desired him to draw her will be- 
fore she died. Accordingly he hastened 
there, taking with him a young man who 
was studying law in his office. It sur- 
prised Alleyn that Margaret had been car- 
ried to the hospital, for he had seen her 
within a week at her own house where he 
was in the habit of paying her occasion- 
al visits to relieve her solitude. She had 
mentioned feeling slightly ill, but, as 
Alleyn had heard nothing from her 
since, he had assumed that she must be 
convalescent. He reflected that she 
would scarcely have consented to be re- 
moved to the Sisterhood unless she had 
been seriously sick, and he felt annoyed 
that she had not notified him of her con- 
dition, especially as he well knew that 
her failure to do so proceeded from an 
absurd reluctance to trouble him, as she 
called it. 

Alleyn was a rising lawyer of about 
five and thirty, whose conduct of causes 
had begun to attract attention, which 
was all the more flattering for the rea- 
son that he had come to town but ten 
years before an unknown youth, without 
powerful friends to help him on. It was 
true of him, however, that he was a col- 
lege graduate, and the possessor of an 
intelligent face and refined manners 
which had soon obtained him admission 
into society. To crown his success, he 
had within six months become engaged 
toacharming woman. His future looked 
bright. He was recognized at the Bar 
as a man wholly to be trusted. 

“Tm afraid that poor Margaret must 
be on her last legs,” he soliloquized as 
they proceeded. “I’m going,” he ex- 





plained to the student, “to see an old 
woman who took care of me as a child, 
—a faithful, devoted soul as ever lived. 
She wants me to make her will. I don’t 
suppose she has much to leave ; though, 
come to think of it, I believe she owns 
the little house she lives in free of in- 
cumbrances. They have sent me word 
from the hospital to come at once, so 
she must be pretty sick, I fear.” 

“People of that class are apt to im- 
agine themselves at the point of death 
from very slight cause, are they not?” 
inquired John Larkin, who, out of re- 
spect to his senior, gave an interroga- 
tive form to this cynicism. 

“Yes, but Margaret is well advanced 
now, and I have noticed for the last six 
months that she seemed feeble. I am 
apprehensive in her case. It was a curi- 
ous chance,” Alleyn continued, “that let 
me know her whereabouts, some time 
ago, shortly after I moved here. We 
had lost track of her for years, as she 
left my mother’s service while I was still 
a child. It appears she drifted from 
place to place and finally came to this 
city to live with a sister. The sister 
died before very long, and about the 
same time Margaret chanced to run 
across my name in the newspaper as 
counsel in the Brady breach of promise 
case, which you remember made some 
stir. With an old woman’s faith she 
assumed that it must be I and looked 
me up at the office. When she discov- 
ered her long lost boy, as she styled 
me, she was for throwing her arms 
around my neck. She sobbed with de- 
light, and I became the hero of a some- 
what embarrassing spectacle. Faithful 
old soul! I cannot bear to think of 
her suffering.” 

“Tt is what we seem to be made for,” 
observed the sententious student. 

“But then most of us deserve it. I 
could almost vouch that Margaret never 
did an evil action in her life,” said Al- 
leyn as he rang at the entrance to the 
hospital. 

Upon mentioning his errand to the 
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servant who came to the door, Alleyn 
was shown into a reception-room, and a 
few moments later was informed that he 
was to go upstairs to the invalid’s cham- 
ber. He told Larkin to remain below 
until he should send for him. 

“How is Margaret to-night?” he 
asked of the girl who showed him the 
way. 

"The doctor thinks she may live a day 
or two yet, sir.” 

On the first landing Alleyn encoun- 
tered a pleasant-featured woman in 
nun’s attire who accorded hima gra- 
cious inclination of the head, in re- 
sponse to which he said : 

“Tm the lawyer whom Margaret Ho- 
gan sent for.” 

“Yes, she is expecting you; her room 
is up another flight. The Mother is 
with her.” 

“Who was that?” he inquired of the 
servant when they were out of hearing. 

“Sister Veronica.” 

Alleyn was struck by the neatness of 
everything ; the walls were very white, 
and as’ he followed the girl along the 
passage-way he caught a glimpse through 
the half-open doors of comfortable look- 
ing invalids attended now and again by 
a Sister of Charity. He reflected that 
Margaret had acted wisely in being 
brought there. 

“You may go right in, sir,” said the 
girl, pushing open the door of the room 
at the farther end of the passage-way. 

Alleyn entered a moderate-sized cham- 
ber. At first he perceived only his old 
nurse, whose pallid, wrinkled face rivet- 
ed his attention. Her bed was near the 
door and she recognized him at once, 
grasping eagerly the hand which he 
held out to her with the skinny fingers 
of both of her own, and exclaiming : 
“You've come at last. I thought I'd 
die before you come, Master Henry.” 

“Nonsense, Margaret, you mustn’t 
talk that way ; you'll be better in a day 
or two.” 

“No, no, Ill never be any better,” 
answered the old woman in a tone of 
sad conviction. “I’m wore out. Sit 
down, Master Henry, the Mother'll give 
you a chair,” she continued, sinking 
back on the pillows from which she had 
raised herself a little in her eagerness to 
greet the young man. 
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There was a chair a few feet from the 
bed ; while reaching for it Alleyn lifted 
his eyes and beheld a Sister of Charity 
standing in the further end of the room 
with her back to the window. He gave 
a perceptible start ; he could not believe 
that he saw correctly. ‘“ Cora,” he ejac- 
ulated below his breath, then made a 
movement as if to step forward, which 
was checked by the demeanor of the nun, 
who, though she had been regarding 
him since his entrance, gave no sign of 
recognition save what was conveyed to 
Alleyn by the deep blush suffusing her 
countenance ; even this was now fad- 
ing away, betokening that any emotion 
which his presence had awakened was 
under her control. As he stood con- 
fused and irresolute, she bent her head 
in a conventional salute, and when their 
eyes met again there was no vestige of 
mental agitation on her face. Her com- 
plexion had resumed its accustomed 
marble—a perfect whiteness, rendered 
all the more striking by the blackness 
of her hair and superb eyes which ri- 
valled in sombreness her monastic garb. 
She stood with her hands folded placid- 
ly before her, the picture of a tall, com- 
manding, and singularly beautiful wo- 
man. 

The pause was broken by old Mar- 
garet, who, unaware of its significance, 
and feeling perhaps that every moment 
was precious to her, craned her head 
out of bed and quavered: “This is the 
Mother, Master Henry—I beg your par- 
don, sir, Mr. Alleyn. She has been very 
kind to me. Don’t go, Mother,” she ex- 
claimed piteously, as the nun, again in- 
clining her head, stepped toward the 
door. “Master Henry won't mind.” 

“You had better stay,” said Alleyn, 
composedly ; “it will distress her if you 
go, and there is no reason for privacy, I 
imagine.” 

At his words the nun, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, withdrew again to the 
further end of the room, where she took 
a seat by the window. Alleyn, who, 
though his voice was steady, felt strange- 
ly agitated, was glad to be recalled to 
his professional duty by the voice of the 
dying woman. 

“You'll find ‘everything ready, sir, on 
that little table.” 

Following the direction of her gaze, 
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he perceived behind him, close to the 
wainscoting, the table to which she re- 
ferred and on which there were writing 
materials and an accumulation of papers 
—most of them, as he perceived at a 
glance, receipted bills. He drew it to- 
ward the bed and seated himself. His 
head was in a whirl, but taking up a 
pen he said, ‘ You wish me to make your 
will, Margaret?” 

“T want you to fix it so there won’t 
be no trouble after I'm gone.” 

“TI see. To whom do you wish to 
leave your money?” 

“Whom should I be leaving it to but 
yourself, Master Henry? ” 

“To me? Nonsense, Margaret; I 
don’t want your money.” 

“Yes, yes, Master Henry; you and 
no one else. Who has a better right to 
it? YouasI took care of close on ten 


ear!” 

“Tm a thousand times obliged to you, 
my kind old friend,” said Alleyn, tender- 
ly, bending over her, “ but I would rath- 
er you would make some other disposi- 
tion of it. You must have relations—— 

“No, no,” interrupted the sick woman 
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peevishly ; “there’s not a dollar of it to 
go to my relations. They never came 
near me while I was alive. There’s no 
one I care for but you. I said to Moth- 
er Eulalie this morning, ‘Send for Master 
Henry and Ill die happy.’ I’ve thought 
it all out and I know just what I want.” 

* You will make a much better use of 
what you have if you leave it in charity 
—to your Church, for instance,” persist- 
ed Alleyn. 

“No, no,” she reiterated ; “I want it 
all to go to you. And, Master Henry,” 
she whispered, confidentially, reaching 
out her hand and laying it upon Al- 
leyn’s, “ you'll see there are masses said 
for me and I’m put in a decent grave? 
I don’t like them tombs. I had the un- 
dertaker here this morning and told 
him all about burying me, so you'll have 
no trouble.” 

To draw a will in his own favor was 
distasteful to Alleyn, but he reflected that 
the presence of Mother Eulalie, who, 
from where she was sitting, must be 
able to hear every word of their conver- 
sation, would preclude the possibility 
of disagreeable charges being brought 
against him by the next of kin. He was 
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anxious, moreover, to get the matter 
over as soon as possible, for memories 
foreign to what he had in hand, and not 
altogether pleasant, were thronging his 
brain. He glanced in the direction of 
the nun; she was staring straight be- 
fore her at the blank wall, and Alleyn’s 
gaze was fettered a moment by the beau- 
ty of her profile. He sighed and turned 
back his eyes again to the bed, with the 
compressed lips of one who feels that 
what, however lamentable, has been 
done, is done, and that it is useless to 
deplore. 

“Of course, Iam bound to obey your 
wishes in the matter, Margaret,” he an- 
swered ; “if you really desire to leave 
your property to me, I must draw your 
will to that effect. Only——” 

“ That's it, Master Henry.” 

“Very well,” he said, and after a mo- 
ment’s reflection dipped a pen in the ink 
and began to write. The will was a very 
simple one and took Alleyn barely ten 
minutes to draw. By its terms all the 
estate of Margaret Hogan, of whatever 
kind, both real and personal, wherever 
situated and whenever acquired, was 
given, devised, and bequeathed to Henry 
Alleyn, his heirs, executors, and admin- 
istrators, to his and their own use and 
behoof forever. Said Henry Alleyn was 
also appointed Executor with the usual 
powers delegated ; that was the whole 
instrument. When he had finished he 
told Margaret that he must read it to 
her, which he did, in a slow, distinct 
voice so that she might understand 
every word. While so doing, he glanced 
for an instant in Mother Eulalie’s direc- 
tion, but it did not seem to him that she 
was paying attention. 

“Is that as you wish it, Margaret?” 
he inquired at the close. 

“Oh, yes, sir, it’s beautiful. Now I 
shall die happy.” 

Just then the door was pushed open 
and Sister Veronica appeared. “It’s 
the doctor,” she said ; “may he come 
in?” 

“Certainly,” said Alleyn, “he’s the 
very person I want to see. Will you 
kindly remain too ?” he added to Sister 
Veronica as he stepped past her to in- 
tercept the physician before he should 
enter. ‘I shall need you presently.” 

The interchange of a few words in 
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the passage-way assured Alleyn that 
Margaret's faculties were entirely un- 
clouded in the estimation of the doctor, 
who did not hesitate to pronounce her 
competent to make a will, and who also 
consented to act as an attesting witness. 
Alleyn then sent for John Larkin, and 
while the clerk was coming Margaret 
was propped up on the pillows by Sister 
Veronica. 

“ How long will she live?” whispered 
Alleyn. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“Maybe a week, and she may die to- 
morrow. It’s impossible to say in such 
cases.” 

Larkin made his appearance just when 
the old woman had got on her specta- 
cles. Mother Eulalie was still in the 
background, and Alleyn chose to remain 
as indifferent to her presence as she 
seemed to be to his. 

He looked at Sister Veronica and said : 
“T have asked you to remain to witness 
this will,” then turned and indicating a 
spot on the paper said: “ You will sign 
here, Margaret.” 

With infinite pains the old woman 
feebly scrawled her signature. 

“T ain’t much of a writer,” she ob- 
served, squinting ruefully at her handi- 
work. 

“Tt will do very well,” said Alleyn. 
“Now, Doctor. Margaret,” he added, 
“T understand you to declare this to be 
your last will and testament.” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered in rather a 
bewildered fashion. She had fallen back 
exhausted. 

“ And it is your wish that these three 
persons—Dr. Holbrook, Sister Veron- 
ica, and my clerk Mr. Larkin—should 
sign as attesting witnesses.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

The witnesses signed in the order de- 
scribed. 

“You should sign your real name, 
you know,” Alleyn remarked to the Sis- 
ter. 

“T know,” she said, and wrote “ Cath- 
arine Sullivan.” 

“That is all; thank you very much,” 
said Alleyn when the last had finished. 
The doctor and Sister Veronica imme- 
diately took their leave. “I shall not 
need you any longer,” he added to Larkin. 
“ Don’t wait for me.” 
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Alleyn sat down beside the bed and 
began to fold up the will. 

“T shall die happy, now,” Margaret 
reiterated. 

“You mustn’t think of dying ; you 
must think of getting well,” he felt 
prompted to say. 

“Youll find everything right,” she 
continued, without heed. ‘“'The Mother 
went to my house yesterday and got the 
bank-books and things. There’s what 
I’ve paid out in repairs and groceries 
since the first,” she added, pointing with 
pride to the pile of bills on the table. 
*T told the Mother you’d ought to have 
them. The other things re 

“Yes, yes, Margaret, it'll be time 
enough by and by,” he said, cheerily, get- 
ting up and bending over her. “ You'll 
be better to-morrow, and I'll come to 
see you. I'm afraid of tiring you.” 

“Good-by, Master Henry, good-by. 
And you'll remember to have the masses 
said for me?” 

“ Never fear, you dear old soul.” 

He kissed her softly on the forehead, 
then as he turned to go looked toward 
the window. Mother Eulalie was sitting 
with her hands folded before her, still 
staring at the blank wall. She might 
have been a statue. 


V IL. 


Maraaret Hoaan died that night. A 
sudden stroke of apoplexy relieved her 
from further suffering. Alleyn was 
shocked to hear that she was gone, from 
the undertaker who came to his office 
on the following morning for instruc- 
tions. He gave the necessary orders 
for her interment, and a day or two af- 
ter his old nurse had been laid in her 
grave filed the will, which he had drawn, 
at the Probate Office with a petition to 
be appointed Executor. “Not knowing 
who were Margaret’s next of kin, he 
published an order of notice, and on the 
day fixed for the hearing, as no remon- 
strants appeared, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining letters of administration from 
the Court. There was, however, a right 
of appeal open for thirty days. 

Meantime, Alleyn took no steps to re- 
duce the estate into possession, beyond 
visiting the house and seeing that it was 
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properly closed. He assumed, from 
what Margaret had said, that her bank- 
books and any other property belonging 
to her were in the custody of Mother 
Eulalie, and for reasons of his own he 
was in no hurry to revisit the Sister- 
hood of St. Vincent de Paul. 

But after the thirty days had elapsed 
he felt it incumbent on him to exercise 
his duties as Executor. It occurred to 
him that the simplest plan was to send 
John Larkin to request Mother Eulalie 
to deliver over the effects of the testa- 
trix. Asa matter of caution, however, 
he told him to stop at the Probate Of- 
fice on the way, to make sure that no 
appeal had been entered. Half an hour 
later the student reappeared with a sar- 
donic grin on his countenance. 

“ There is one,” he said, and produced 
a paper which he handed to Alleyn. 

The lawyer received the copy of the 
record with a shrug of the shoulders, 
but after perusing it for a moment knit 
his brows and observed : “This is con- 
founded impudence. Whom have they 
retained ?” 

“Roger K. Harper,” responded Lar- 
kin, with another grin. 

The counsel mentioned was one of the 
most successful jury lawyers in the com- 
munity, but a man not over nice in the 
devices he employed to secure verdicts, 
and more or less of a demagogue. 

The document recited that an appeal 
was claimed by John Rooney and Ellen 
Rooney, next of kin, from the decree of 
the Court allowing a certain instrument 
offered for Probate by Henry Alleyn, 
wherein said Alleyn was named as Ex- 
ecutor, as the last will and testament of 
Margaret Hogan, deceased. Two of the 
reasons given, being those ordinarily 
alleged in Probate appeals, were the 
mental unsoundness of the testatrix and 
undue influence on the part of said 
Henry Alleyn’s but the third was of 
more unusual tenor, setting forth that 
said instrument offered for Probate was 
not the last will and testament of Mar- 
garet Hogan, inasmuch as said instru- 
ment had been fraudulently altered in 
the making by said Henry Alleyn. 

Alleyn tossed the paper on his desk 
with a contemptuous air. “It is one of 
Harper’s blood-sucking devices,” he said. 
“ He means to bleed me if he can. He 
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has fastened on the wrong man though, 
as he will find out.” 

The appeal could not be heard for 
three months, so Alleyn gave the matter 
but small heed. So far as desire for the 
money was concerned, he would will- 
ingly have relinquished all claim to it; 
but he felt bound to respect Margaret’s 
intention. She had evidently preferred 
to cut off her relatives, and Alleyn argued 
that it would hardly be respectful if he 
should vacate his rights merely to dis- 
pose of a disagreeable suit which was 
absolutely groundless. Until the appeal 
should be tried his powers as Executor 
were suspended. Accordingly he ad- 
dressed a formal letter to the Sisterhood 
of St. Vincent de Paul, to the effect that 
as certain complications had arisen in re- 
lation to the affairs of the late Margaret 
Hogan, her Executor would await their 
settlement before taking possession of 
the property of the deceased. To this 
communication Alleyn received no an- 
swer. 

As time wore on he was rather sur- 
prised at hearing nothing from the 
other side. He fully expected to be ap- 
proached with a view to a compromise, 
and had been looking forward to the 
amusement he should derive from dis- 
appointing his pettifogging opponent. 
To make the first advances himself would 
be clearly an admission of weakness. 
Besides, he was resolved not to pay a 
dollar. When a week before the day of 
trial he had still heard nothing he put 
his case into the hands of Charles Day- 
enant, an intimate friend and brother 
lawyer of repute, who was some years 
his senior. 

“It’s a fishing excursion, I take it,” 
said Mr. Davenant, when Alleyn had 
finished his recital. 

“T had supposed so, certainly. But 
I'm at a loss to understand why Harper 
has not been near me. There must be 
some cat in the meal, I am beginning to 
think, though I can’t imagine what. 
Dr. Holbrook will testify as to Marga- 
ret’s mental condition, and as to undue 
influence there isn’t a shadow of evi- 
dence. The only time she ever spoke to 
me about her will was the day she made 
it.” 

*“‘ How about the third reason?” asked 
Mr. Davenant. “It is so unusual that I 
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should judge they expected to make 
something out of it.” 

“Tt is insulting enough, I admit ; but 
what have they got to substantiate it?” 
said Alleyn, with some irritation. 

“You say that while you were draw- 
ing the will there was no one in the 
room except this Mother Eulalie? ” 

“Tea.” 

“What sort of an appearing woman 
was she ?” 

“A young woman—a very handsome 
woman,” said Alleyn, with slow em- 
phasis. 

“Could she have heard your client’s 
conversation ?” 

‘She could have heard it, unquestion- 
ably, but I doubt very much if she did. 
I looked at her several times, and on 
each occasion she seemed to me not to 
be paying the slightest attention to what 
was going on. She was sitting close to 
the window some twenty-five feet away. 
You see I have considered the situation. 
But what if she did hear us?” he added, 
with a nervous laugh. 

“Have you been to see her?” asked 
Mr. Davenant. 

“No. I—er—I thought it better not. 


Don’t you think it would be compro- 
mnising ?” 

The senior shrugged his shoulders. 
“I appreciate your point, of course, but 
I do not regard it as of much moment. 
By so doing you could relieve your un- 
certainty and ascertain whether or not 


to summon her as a witness. If her 
testimony corroborates yours, there’s an 
end of the whole business. If, on the 
other hand, it fails to do so, you will 
not be caught unprepared.” 

“How can her testimony fail to cor- 
roborate mine ?” Alleyn asked with an- 
other touch of indignation. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, there you ask 
conundrums. Forewarned is forearmed, 
that’s all. If there is anything in the 
case beyond mere bluff, I am inclined 
to believe that it must be in connection 
with this Mother Eulalie, as you call 
her. She may have looked wise or 
dropped dark hints which these ig- 
norant people have repeated to brother 
Harper. When you have been in prac- 
tice as long as I have you will appreciate 
that you can never count on what any 
one will testify—especially a woman.” 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 


Alleyn frowned and looked annoyed. 

“IT understood you to state that you 
asked the testatrix if she didn’t wish to 
leave something to the Church,” con- 
tinued Mr. Davenant. 

“Yes; and she said distinctly that 
she did not.” 

“Precisely. Supposing Mother Eu- 
lalie testifies that she heard different- 
] 79 ” 

“Tt would be a falsehood,” protested 
Alleyn with a warmth that amused the 
older lawyer. 

“The jury would have to pass upon 
that,” was the dry comment. 

Alleyn drummed on the table reflect- 
ively for a few moments. “I don’t care 
to go to see her,” he said, at length. 
“Tll take the chance,” he added, with 
an effort at nonchalance. 

“}nety-nine chances out of a hun- 
dred you will be just as well off,” said 
Mr. Davenant. 

A few days later Alleyn read in one 
of the morning papers the following 
statement. “Among the causes set 
down for trial at the current term of 
the Supreme Court is Henry Alleyn, 
Executor, v. John Rooney and Ellen 
Rooney, appellants ; an appeal from the 
finding of the Probate Court of this 
County, allowing the will of one Mar- 
garet Hogan who died during the last 
six months, leaving an estate valued at 
thirty thousand dollars, all of which by 
the terms of the will was bequeathed 
to Henry Alleyn, a lawyer of this city. 
The next of kin, first cousins of the 
testatrix, allege in their petition insan- 
ity, undue influence, and fraudulent al- 
teration of the contents of the will by 
Mr. Alleyn, who appears to have drawn 
the instrument in question. Hon. Ro- 
ger K. Harper has been retained to rep- 
resent the interests of the appellants, 
and it is reported that there will be pe- 
culiar and startling developments at the 
trial.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars! Bah!” 
said Alleyn to himself after the dis- 
agreeable smart occasioned by seeing 
his name in print in such a connection 
had subsided. ‘Though, to tell the 
truth, I don’t know what she left. The 
house is worth six thousand. This bus- 
iness has taught me one lesson: never 
to draw a will in my own favor again. 
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Pshaw!” he added, reflectively. ‘“ Even 
if Cora wishes to do me an injury, what 
can she say?” 

On the morning of the day fixed for 
the trial Alleyn came into the court- 
room with a deliberately cheery air. 
Counsel were already in their places 
and there was a considerable number of 
lookers on. He glanced at once toward 
the benches reserved for witnesses and 
recognized only Dr. Holbrook, whom he 
had summoned to be present. Just 
then the attention of every one was at- 
tracted by the unaccustomed entrance 
of two Sisters of Charity, the first of 
whom, as she walked behind the usher 
to a seat, while all the spectators, spell- 
bound by the majesty of her appear- 
ance, stared open-mouthed, he perceived 
to be Mother Eulalie; the other was 
Sister Veronica. Her he had been ob- 
liged to send for as a witness. But 
why had Mother Eulalie come? Possi- 
bly as a companion. So at least Alleyn 
tried to persuade himself as he sat 
down beside his counsel. The appear- 


ance of the nuns was evidently matter 
for conjecture, to judge from the wag- 
ging and craning of heads. 


The court- 
room seemed to have become animated. 
Alleyn did not choose to look again, but 
Mr. Davenant turned his head with the 
rest. 

“Ts that she?” he said in a whisper, 
nudging Alleyn. 

“Yes.” 

“The handsome one ?” 

** Yes,” 

“She’s an extraordinarily beautiful 
woman.” 

The entrance of the Court, at which 
everybody rose, put an end to their dia- 
logue. 

“What is the first case on the list, 
Mr. Clerk ?” asked the Judge. 

“Henry Alleyn, Executor, v. John 
Rooney and Ellen Rooney, appellants.” 

“ Are both parties ready ?” 

The Counsel signified that they were, 
and after the jury had been impanelled, 
Mr. Davenant, upon whom it was in- 
cumbent to take the initiative so far as 
to prove the will over again, called his 
witnesses to be sworn. They were only 
the three attesting witnesses to the will. 
He first put Dr. Holbrook on the stand, 
who acknowledged his own signature, 
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declared that he had seen the testator 
sign the will, and in answer to a series 
of carefully framed questions stated that 
he had attended Margaret Hogan from 
the time she entered the hospital until 
her death, that her intelligence was un- 
clouded during that period, and that he 
regarded her as entirely qualified, so 
far as her mental condition was con- 
cerned, to dispose of her property. 

“He is your witness,” said Mr. Dave- 
nant to his opponent. 

“T understand you, Doctor, that you 
consider the testatrix to have been of 
thoroughly sound mind at the time of 
the execution of this instrument?” said 
Roger Harper, slowly. 

' «T do, sir.” 

“T think you said, Doctor, that though 
her bodily condition was enfeebled, her 
intellect was to all intents and purposes 
unaffected—that, in short, she knew per- 
fectly well what she was about?” 

“T did, sir,” answered Dr. Holbrook 
in a decided tone which showed that he 
was little in sympathy with his ques- 
tioner. 

“Precisely,” said the lawyer. He 
looked around the court-room with an 
air of triumph, as though the testimony 
of the witness was exactly to his liking. 

“One more question, Doctor. Were 
you present while this will was being 
drawn ?” 

“T was not.” 

“Am I not right in saying that you 
saw or knew nothing of the making of 
this will beyond the fact that the testa- 
trix signed it in your presence ?” 

“That is all I know, sir.” 

“Precisely. That will do, Doctor.” 

John Larkin was the next witness. 
He testified to having seen the testatrix 
sign her name. _ Upon cross-examina- 
tion Roger Harper asked him but one 
question—the same which he had put 
to the doctor—“ Were you present while 
this will was being drawn?” 

“TIT was present after it had been 
drawn,” replied the student, sophisti- 
cally. 

“T did not ask you whether you were 
present after it had been drawn, Mr. 
Larkin. You will please answer my 
question. Were—you—present—while 
—this—will—was—being—drawn ?” 

“No, sir.” 
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“That is all, Mr. Larkin.” 
“They evidently mean to base their 
case on the charge of fraudulent altera- 
tion,” whispered Mr. Davenant to Al- 
leyn, as he summoned Catharine Sulli- 
van, alias Sister Veronica, to the stand. 

The pleasant-featured nun seemed be- 
wildered, and testified in an unintelli- 
gent way to her own signature and to 
having seen Margaret Hogan sign. 

“Were you present while the will 
was being drawn, Sister Veronica?” 
asked Roger Harper when his turn to 
cross-examine came. 

“No, sir, I knew nothing about it 
whatever,” answered the w:tness with a 
promptitude that caused Mr. Davenant 
to mutter to Alleyn: “They've fixed 
her, that’s evident.” 

“That's all, Sister Veronica,” said 
Roger Harper. 

Mr. Davenant then claimed that his 
client had established a prima facie 
case, to which his Honor assented. 

“T am ready to hear your evidence, 
Mr. Harper,” said the Judge. 

Roger Harper rose slowly and came 
forward. He was a large man, in the 
prime of middle life, with a prominent 
hawk’s nose, deep-set, lustrous eyes, 
and a smooth-shaven, forcible upper lip. 
His iron-gray hair fell low on his fore- 
head, and almost mingled with his bushy 
brows. 

“May it please the Court,” he began ; 
“Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of the 
jury, in the course of a long profession- 
al experience—and mine*has been an 
active experience of thirty years—I have 
never been called upon to present evi- 
dence so remarkable in its character as 


that which it has become my painful - 


duty to lay before you. Far be it from 
me to desire the ruin of any brother in 
that profession of which Iam proud to 
call myself a member—a profession 
whose prosperity is founded upon the 
trust which the great public, to which 
* you, gentlemen, belong, repose in the 
integrity, uprightness, and honor of 
those who constitute it. But, gentle- 
men, worthy of implicit belief as I hold 
the word of a lawyer to be, it is for you 
to say whether it is not outweighed in 
the scale of verity by the evidence of 
one who comes in the sacred vestments 
of religion to confront yea with nay. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 















I shall produce in this case, gentlemen 
of the jury, but one witness. But 
through the testimony of that one wit- 
ness I expect to overthrow this will of- 
fered for Probate, by proving that its 
contents were fraudulently altered by 
Henry Alleyn, the Executor therein 
named and a member of this Bar. It 
is the saddest duty that I have ever had 
to perform. If you find a verdict in my 
favor it will mean professional disgrace 
and downfall for him whom I have men- 
tioned ; but if you find that Margaret 
Hogan executed her will in this man’s 
favor meaning so to do—and, gentle- 
men, the doctor has told you she was in 
her right mind—you will have to de- 
clare that Mother Eulalie, the Superior 
of the Sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, 
has been guilty of the blackest perjury.” 
He paused, and one could have heard 
a pin drop in the court-room. Those 
who knew Alleyn glanced at him. He 
sat with folded arms smiling contempt- 
uously, but Mr. Davenant looked rather 
rave. 
“Mother Eulalie, you will come for- 
ward and be sworn,” said Roger Harper. 
Amid profound stillness the nun 
passed up the aisle to where the clerk 
was standing ready to administer the 
oath. Her beauty was absorbing. Men 
were at a loss, perhaps, to understand 
how it happened that curves so full of 
symmetry, and eyes so lustrous, should 
be shrouded by the apparel of the clois- 
ter. Save for the pallor of her com- 
plexion there was almost a suggestion 
of fleshliness in the luscious contour of 
face and figure, but, after the first 
glance, those gazing fancied that they 
saw the devout servant of God who, 
branded by the iron of mortal woe, has 
sought refuge on the bosom of the 
Church. She might well be a saint be~ 
cause she had been a sinner ; and yet no 
demure, bloodless embodiment of sanc- 
tity, but vital still with the human forces 
of energy and passion. Even the cru- 
cifix upon her breast seemed to rise and 
fall with the undulations of a breast 
through which the tide of life flowed 
far from sluggishly. She was one of 
whom the Church might have been 
proud in the days when the mandates 
of its functionaries wrested sceptres 
from the grasp of kings. So the spec- 
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tators thought of her as she stood with 
uplifted hand in obedience to the bid- 
ding of the clerk. 

* You do solemnly swear that in the 
cause now in hearing you will speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so. help you God.” 

“TI do, so help me God,” she mur- 
mured, and she looked, as it appeared to 
Alleyn, straight at him. _ 

“What is your full name?” asked 
Roger Harper. 

“Cora Lloyd Dennison.” 

** And your occupation ? ” 

“T am the Mother Superior of the 
Sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul in this 
city.” 

“Where you are known as Mother 
Eulalie, I believe ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How long have you been the Mother 
Superior of the Sisterhood ?” 

“Five years. I came there twelve 
years ago, but was a Sister during seven 
years.” 

“Now, Mother Eulalie, I should like 
you to tell the jury in your own words 
exactly what you know, if you know 
anything, in regard to the making of 
the alleged will of Margaret Hogan on 
the fifth day of November last past.” 

“T was sitting in the sick woman’s 
room about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of that day,” she began slowly, “when a 
gentleman entered—a lawyer, who said 
that he had come to make her will. She 
was expecting him, for she had told me 
to send for him early in the day, as she 
thought she was going to die.” 

“Do you remember the gentleman’s 
name ?” 

“T do. 


Henry Alleyn.” 
*“Do you see him here ?” 


“T do. 
me.” 

“Go on.” 

“There was no one in the room ex- 
cept us three. He sat down beside the 
bed at a table. I was sitting by the win- 
dow at the further end of the room.” 

* At what distance were you from the 
bed ?” 

“ About twenty-five feet. They both 
spoke in rather a low tone, but I could 
hear perfectly the conversation. He 
said, ‘Margaret, whom do you wish to 
leave your money to?’ ‘ Master Henry,’ 


He is sitting right in front of 
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she said, ‘I want it to go to the Church, 
every dollar of it.’” 

“Go on.” 

“* Have you no relations ¢’” he asked. 
‘I don’t want it to go to my relations, 
Master Henry, I want the Church to 
have it.’ ‘Very well; you must tell me 
what churches,’ he answered. ‘The 
Church of the Redeemer and the Chapel 
of the Holy Virgin; each half. You'll 
know how to do it. ‘I understand, 
Margaret. There should be an Execu- 
tor appointed, though.’ ‘Couldn’t you 
be the Executor, Master Henry?’ ‘If 
you wish me to.’ ‘You fix it so,’ she 
said. After that he began to write. 
When he had finished he read it to her 
and the contents ran exactly as the will 
which is offered as the true will, except- 
ing that all the property was left to be 
divided between the two churches in- 
stead of to Mr. Alleyn. Then the others 
came in and she signed the will.” 

There was a death-like stillness in the 
court. Again every one looked at Al- 
leyn. He had flushed violently at her 
convicting words, and was bending for- 
ward staring at her with an expression 
that was half terror, half bewilderment. 
Charles Davenant, too, was watching her 
with keen scrutiny. Her marvellous 
story had been told simply and without 
effort. There had been no hesitation, 
no embarrassment. Only the grimness 
of it made men who knew Henry Alleyn 
reflect that it could not be true. 

“You say that the conversation be- 
tween the testatrix and Mr. Alleyn was 
in rather a low tone,” continued Roger 
Harper, after there had been a pause suf- 
ficient to allow the evidence to impress 
the minds of the jury. ‘Can you give 
any idea of how low?” 

“ About as low as Iam speaking now,” 
she said, sinking her voice a very little. 
“But not a single word escaped me. I 
listened at first inadvertently, then be- 
cause I happened to notice Mr. Alleyn 
glance at me once or twice as though* 
to ascertain if I were listening. I heard 
everything.” 

“What became of the will after it was 
signed ?” 

“Mr. Alleyn took it away with him.” 

“Whether or not the testatrix ever 
took the will into her own hands ?” 

** She never did.” 
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“Ts there any other evidence that you 
can give which will throw light upon 
this matter, Mother Eulalie ?” 

“‘T have these,” she said, producing a 
number of bank-books. ‘Margaret Ho- 
gan sent me to her house for them the 
day before she died. ‘They're to go to 
the Church,’ she sa i 

“TI object, your Honor,” interrupted 
Mr. Davenant. 

“There is a question here, your Hon- 
or,” replied Roger Harper, “‘as to wheth- 
er or not the testatrix wished to dis- 
pose of her property according to the 
terms of this will offered by my brother. 
It seems to me that contemporaneous 
declarations of the testatrix are admissi- 
ble to show fraud on the part of the per- 
son who drew the will.’ 

The Judge reflected a moment. “I 
shall admit the evidence,” he said, finally. 
“You may continue,” he added, to the 
witness. 

“«They’re to go to the Church,’ she 
said ; ‘I want you to take care of them.’ ” 

“ What is the amount of money which 
these books represent?” asked Roger 
Harper. 

“ Between twenty-four and twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

“There is only one remaining ques- 
tion that I wish to put to you, Mother 
Eulalie. State whether or not you had 
ever seen or known Henry Alleyn before 
you saw him on the day when this will 
was drawn?” 

The nun deliberately fixed her brill- 
iant eyes on the young man, and they 
seemed to him to wear an expression of 
triumph as she said, firmly, “ I had never 
seen him or heard of him in my life.” 

Alleyn, who was awaiting her re- 
sponse with impatience, threw himself 
back in his chair aghast. ‘ Ask her”— 
he whispered feverishly, bending toward 
his counsel ; then he stopped and fell 
back again. “It’sa lie,” he muttered so 
that many heard him. 

“T have done with the witness,” said 
Roger Harper. 

The cross-examination of a beautiful 
woman is at best noeasy matter. Charles 
Davenant put his questions with admir- 
able skill, but failed to catch Mother 
Eulalie tripping in a single particular. 
He made her rehearse in detail every- 
thing that took place from the moment 
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that Alleyn entered the sick-room until 
he left it, but her story coincided pre- 
cisely with what she had already stated, 
and disclosed no inconsistencies. Not 
once did she lose her head or appear 
flurried, but that she was laboring under 
deep excitement was evident to those who 
watched the pallor of her face change 
gradually to rose as she parried thrust 
after thrust of the skilful lawyer. But 
who would not betray agitation under a 
similar ordeal? The fact that she did 
so could not fairly be a cause for suspi- 
cion ; while on the other hand her dis- 
tress, especially as her comeliness was 
enhanced thereby, could not fail to work 
upon the minds of the jury. 

Mr. Davenant purposely prolonged 
the examination until the noon recess so 
that he might have an opportunity to 
go on with it after having had an inter- 
view with his client. He hurried Alleyn 
to a private room in a hotel, where he 
ordered lunch. 

“There is some mystery here that you 
can clear up, my dear fellow,” he said, 
laying his hand on Alleyn’s knee. 

“The woman is lying.” 

“Granted; but a woman does not lie 
for nothing.” 

“T know of no explanation,” replied 
Alleyn, curtly. 

Mr. Davenant was puzzled. He had 
not seriously supposed that his client 
would be able to elucidate the case, but 
he had put the question to him in des- 
peration. He was now forced back on 
@ previous presumption, that she was 
lying for the sake of the Church. But 
the difficulty was, as he proceeded to 
note to Alleyn, that the Church would 
be no better off if the will were upset. 
The next of kin would be entitled to 
the money, unless, indeed, Roger Harper 
should have conceived the idea of sub- 
sequently setting up the alleged sup- 
pressed will from the lips of his lovely 
witness. But such a scheme was a rash 
hazard, to say the least, involving nice 
legal difficulties. Altogether, it was the 
strangest affair with which he had ever 
been connected. 

“Ts there nothing you think of which 
I can ask her that will help us?” he in- 
quired almost imploringly. 

“Nothing. It is simply my word 
against hers. Great God! Davenant, 
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this means ruin for me!” Alleyn rose 
and began to pace the room feverishly. 

* Not as bad as that.” 

“Yes, ruin! ‘What motive had she 
for lying,’ every one will ask. ‘Alleyn 
drew the will himself in his own favor 
and supposed the nun was not listening. 
One more good man gone wrong ;’ that’s 
what the world will say.” 

“It was a very stupid device, then. 
A clever man like you would hardly put 
his head into such a noose.” 

“The world does not make such sub- 
tile distinctions. Davenant, have I de- 
served this? It is horrible! horrible!” 

Alleyn fell into a chair and covered 

his face with his hands. It occurred to 
his friend, who was eating raw oysters 
with deliberation, whether by any possi- 
bility there might be truth in the accu- 
sation after all. The suspicion was too 
dreadful to entertain, but it haunted 
him. He did his best to cheer Alleyn, 
begging him to remember that the fight 
was only half over and that it behooved 
him to keep up his courage to the end ; 
very likely the jury would disagree, and 
before the case could be tried again a 
compromise might be arranged, or evi- 
dence might be forthcoming regarding 
Mother Eulalie that would give it a dif- 
ferent aspect. 
\. As they went back, the newsboys were 
calling out, “Two o'clock edition ; star- 
tling developments in the Hogan will 
case,” and Alleyn read in large letters on 
one of the bulletin boards, “A serious 
charge. Testimony in the Hogan will 
case affecting the character of lawyer 
Henry Alleyn of this city. He is ac- 
cused of fraudulently altering the will 
of Margaret Hogan for his own benefit.” 
He quivered in every vein at the sounds 
and sight. The news had travelled fast, 
for the court-room was crowded. There 
were many faces he recognized. The 
members of the Bar had been drawn 
thither by the unusual character of the 
evidence, and all eyes were bent on him 
curiously as he walked to his seat, doing 
his best not to appear disconcerted. 

Mr. Davenant contiziued his cross-ex- 
amination for another half-hour, inquir- 
ing as to the witness’s past life, so far 
as the Judge would allow; but he elic- 
ited nothing of moment. 

“That is my whole case,” said his 
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opponent, when the nun had left the 
stand. 

Alleyn was called in rebuttal. His 
direct testimony took the remainder of 
the day. It was clear and unequivocal. 
He repeated the exact conversation that 
had taken place between him and Mar- 
garet, and described every circumstance 
of their interview with great minute- 
ness under the searching examination 
of Mr. Davenant. His manner was 
spiritless, however ; he seemed dejected, 
almost broken, which was not adapted 
to produce a favorable impression on 
those listening to him. On the follow- 
ing morning he was taken in hand by 
Roger Harper, who badgered and finally 
angered him by the style of his cross- 
examination ; as, for instance, by jeer- 
ing at the idea that he had not been 
aware of the amount of his old nurse’s 
property, and by insidiously referring 
to his approaching marriage and conse- 
quent need of money. Alleyn flushed 
with indignation and lost his head. 
His answers to the questions put to him 
became sarcastic and sophistical. 

After he had been dismissed there 
was no more evidence to offer, and Roger 
Harper began his closing address to the 
jury, in the presence of a densely packed 
court-room. 

“Gentlemen,” he said in the course of 
his argument, “my learned brother who 
is to follow me in the presentation of 
this case will undoubtedly ask you if it 
could be that a young man of hitherto 
spotless reputation, with a brilliant fut- 
ure in prospect and with everything to 
lose in the event of his being detected, 
would be stupid enough—would be wil- 
fully blind enough, to fraudulently alter 
a last will and testament in the manner 
which has been described to you by my 
witness—would be blind enough, I re- 
peat, to do this in the presence of a third 
person within easy ear-shot of whom he 
was obliged to read aloud the contents 
of an instrument different from that 
which he now offers for probate? Why 
did he not send the witness out of the 
room, my brother will ask? Why did 
he not adopt one of a thousand artifices 
that could have been thought of to screen 
himself from exposure? The element 
of extreme improbability is so promi- 
nent, that one is prompted to cry out, 
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‘Such a thing would be impossible.’ So 
it seems, certainly, when you consider 
the facts thus barely stated. But, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, let me ask you this: 
Which is the more improbable, that this 
young man would have acted in the 
manner indicated, or that a woman— 
she whose testimony you have listened 
to—would deliberately commit perjury 
to ruin forever one whom she never saw 
or heard of? There can be but one an- 
swer to my question. You must decide 
in her favor, unless you can perceive 
some motive why she should offer false 
testimony—she, a priestess of God, and 
given up to the thoughts and offices of 
religion. Where is the motive? Her 
statement that they had never met be- 
fore is not denied. How could she be 
benefited by swearing falsely? If this 
will falls to the ground, the next of kin 
and not the churches will get the 
money. Remember that, gentlemen of 
the jury. Remember, too, that this 
young man, this rising young attorney, 
was shortly to have been married ; and 
you can all imagine, in view of so inter- 
esting a circumstance, that thirty thou- 
sand dollars would have been a most 
welcome addition to his resources. Gen- 
tlemen, I repeat it, where is the mo- 
tive?” 

Roger Harper spoke but half an hour. 
Mr. Davenant then rose. Although he 
had been forestalled in his argument of 
want of probability, he pressed it co- 
gently, dwelling on the good repute of 
Alleyn and the terrible consequences of 
an ill-considered verdict as affecting his 
client’s future career. It was true, he 
said, that there seemed a lack of motive 
on the part of the Mother Superior, but 
even if it be admitted that there could 
have been no adequate reason why she 
should swear falsely, was it not much 
more rational to suppose that she had 
been mistaken in what she heard, than 
that this lawyer of well-known integrity 
had committed so heinous a fault? Her 
testimony was that she had heard the 
old woman give him certain directions 
which were carried out in the will which 
he read. Therefore he must have de- 
liberately falsified the instrument while 
drawing it. The alteration must, of 
course, have been made on the spot, for 
there was not an erasure. Such a cold- 
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blooded, deliberate piece of villany was 
out of the question. 

Mr. Davenant’s harangue was able and 
to the point, but somehow it lacked fer- 
vor, as though the advocate were unable 
to explain to himself, satisfactorily, the 
discrepancy in the evidence. Moreover, 
Alleyn’s attitude during its delivery 
was scarcely adapted to encourage his 
counsel. He sat looking gloomy and 
downcast, with the demeanor of one who 
expects the worst. 

The Judge’s charge was short and im- 
partial. He adverted to the fact that 
the accusation made was of a most seri- 
ous character, involving the good re- 
pute of the plaintiff, and that the jury 
ought to weigh the evidence offered on 
both sides with the greatest delibera- 
tion ; but that while so doing they must 
not allow themselves to be influenced 
by emotional considerations of any kind. 
The questions for them to decide were 
simply these, he said : 

1. Was the testatrix of sound mind 
when she executed the will ? 

2. Was the testatrix acting under the 
undue influence of Henry Alleyn at the 
time of executing said will? 

3. Was the instrument offered for 
probate executed as the last will and 
testament of Margaret Hogan ? 

As regards the first two, there could 
be no doubt as to what their verdict 
must be, for no evidence had been of- 
fered by the appellants either of lack of 
mental capacity or of undue influence. 
The whole contest was regarding the 
third reason, and as to this there was 
nothing he could say that would help 
them. The burden of proof was on 
those offering the will for probate, to 
show by a preponderance of the evidence 
that it had been duly executed ; but the 
term preponderance of evidence did not 
necessarily mean numerical preponder- 
ance ; the quality rather than the quan- 
tity should be taken into consideration. 
They had listened to the testimony and 
must make up their own minds as to 
whom to believe, taking into due ac- 
count the liability of human beings to 
error as to what is seen and heard. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
jury retired, so that no verdict could 
be rendered until the next day. Alleyn 
thanked Mr. Davenant in a perfunctory, 
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dazed sort of manner for his services 
and left the court. 

“What do you make of the case, 
Davenant?” asked a white-haired mem- 
ber of the Bar, drawing him aside. “It 
seems to me very extraordinary.” 

“Frankly, sir, I don’t know what to 
make of it. It is the most inexplicable 
affair which I have ever had to deal 
with. I'm all at sea.” 

The intervening hours were terrible 
for Alleyn. He could not sleep. The 
newspapers had enormous head-lines 
and full details relating to the trial, set 
off by pen portraits of the principal 
personages implicated. The city was 
all agog with the excruciating scandal, 
and the court-room on the following 
morning was packed to overflowing. It 
had been whispered abroad that the jury 
had agreed and would be in their places. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the 
Clerk, “do you find that Margaret Ho- 
gan at the time she executed the instru- 
ment alleged to be her last will and tes- 
tament was of sound mind ?” 

“To that interrogatory, the jury’s an- 
swer is ‘ Yes,’” said the foreman. 

“Do you find that Margaret Hogan 
at the time she executed said instru- 
ment was acting under undue influ- 
ence ?” 

“To that interrogatory the jury’s an- 
swer is ‘ No.’” 

“Do you find that said instrument 
was duly executed by said Margaret 
Hogan as her last will and testament? ” 

“To that interrogatory the jury’s an- 
swer is ‘No, for the reason that said 
instrument was fraudulently altered by 
Henry Alleyn, the Executor named 
therein.” 

From that verdict there was no ap- 
peal. 


Ii. 


One evening about five years later, 
Charles Davenant was standing in his 
drawing-room with his back to the fire, 
awaiting the arrival of some friends 
whom he had asked to dinner. Time 
had given him the portly appearance 
which befits the successful, well-to-do 
lawyer. He was to-day one of the rec- 
ognized leaders of the Bar, the counsel 
for rich corporations and trustee of 
large estates. The guests expected by 
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him were the members of a locally cele- 
brated law club to which he belonged. 

The first to appear was the white- 
haired Nestor who had questioned him 
at the conclusion of the Hogan will 
case. He was still hale, but betrayed 
by a hesitating gait, as he came into 
the room, the limitations of fourscore. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Perkins, you as 
ever lead all, I see,” said his host ad- 
vancing to greet the veteran. “I am 
very glad to see you, Harper,” Mr. Dav- 
enant added to another guest who fol- 
lowed close behind. “I do not need to 
introduce you two, gentlemen.” 

“He must have a long spoon who 
would eat with the devil,” observed 
John Larkin to an associate with whom 
he had just reached the landing as they 
caught sight of the somewhat anoma- 
lous tableau presented by the conserva- 
tive Mr. Perkins and Roger K. Harper 
cordially shaking hands. 

“‘ Nothing succeeds like success,” was 
the answer, and a moment later both the 
speaker and his sardonically inclined 
companion were imitating the example 
set them by their distinguished senior. 

Roger K. Harper was the only one of 
the fifteen lawyers composing Mr. Dav- 
enant’s dinner company who was not 
a member of the club, and, as the guests 
arrived, others, doubtless, wondered a 
little why it had occurred to their host 
to invite him. But however fastidious 
they could afford to be at heart, no one 
saw fit to be otherwise than cordial to 
the formidable advocate whose long list 
of victories before a jury had won for 
him a vast clientage. His contempora- 
ries dated the real founding of his fort- 
unes from the now famous probate ap- 
peal which had wrought the ruin of 
Henry Alleyn. He had been successful 
before, but the verdict in that cause had 
placed him upon a pinnacle from which 
neither justice nor envy could dislodge 
him. 

After the party was seated at table 
the conversation became almost imme- 
diately animated and brilliant. There 
was everything to inspire wit and anec- 
dote ; the surroundings were artistic yet 
cosey, the service exemplary, the viands 
delicious. The first glass of wine was 
an assurance that their host had not’ 
spared his cellar. Each bit of humor, 
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each graphic experience reminded some 
one of another, and so the ball was kept 
rolling. Mr. Davenant himself seemed 
in the best of spirits. On his right sat 
Roger Harper, and on his left, as it hap- 
pened, the Justice who had presided at 
the well-known trial. At the opposite 
end of the table John Larkin officiated. 
He was in active practice now, and doing 
extremely well. To him had fallen the 
task of winding up his former patron’s 
affairs, and he had managed to retain as 
clients a majority of those accustomed 
to do business with Alleyn. 

Although the proximity at table of 
three of the chief actors in the still re- 
membered drama must have struck as 
an odd coincidence most of those pres- 
ent, every one to whom the idea of call- 
ing attention to it occurred was re- 
strained by the peculiar nature of the 
case, the mystery surrounding which 
had never been cleared away. Within a 


fortnight after the verdict Henry Al- 
leyn had left town, without, so far as 
was known, making any effort to re- 
establish his damaged reputation, and 
since then nothing had been heard of 
him beyond the vague report that he 


was living in Europe. There had been 
at the time some talk of having him dis- 
barred, but the fact that this suggestion 
had never taken the form of a petition 
for the purpose to the Court, was evi- 
cence that the lawyers in the communi- 
ty were not fully satisfied that Mother 
Eulalie’s testimony was unimpeachable. 
What had added to their reluctance to 
take final action was, doubtless, an item 
which had appeared in the newspapers 
not more than a month after the trial, 
to the effect that the Mother Superior 
had resigned her position at the Sister- 
hood of St. Vincent de Paul and had also 
left the city. Nervous exhaustion re- 
sulting from the painful ordeal which 
she had undergone was popularly as- 
cribed as the cause, but all the same 
there were those among the members of 
the Bar who shrugged their shoulders 
as they read the paragraph. 

After some remarkably fine Burgundy 
had been served and the cigars were 
lighted a hush fell upon the company as 
exch one settled himself luxuriously in 
his chair, rather disposed in the ful- 
ness of his content to listen to the wit 
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of others, than to make fresh sallies of 
his own. The pause thus afforded was 
broken by the Judge, who observed, in 
somewhat a judicial tone, ‘ A wonderful 
glass of wine.” 

“Wonderful,” some one repeated in 
echo of this voice of authority. 

“Tt is some which poor Henry Alleyn 
sent me only a few weeks before his mis- 
fortune,” said Mr. Davenant. 

“Indeed,” said his Honor, “indeed ; I 
applaud his taste. A very remarkable 
case, that,” he added, reflectively. “I 
haven't to this day been satisfied in my 
own mind as to which of them spoke the 
truth. Eh, brother Harper?” 

Deep silence followed this appeal and 
all eyes were bent eagerly on the elo- 
quent advocate, who pursed his lips 
and puffed at his cigar a moment be- 
fore replying—a mannerism, and one 
apt to be imitated by those who reason- 
ably expect their words to be counted 
on to be weighty, but in this particular 
instance effective. 

“Your Honor, it is my belief that the 
woman was lying,” he said, laconically. 

Every one waited for him to go on. 

“But, on the other hand,” he con- 
tinued slowly, “I have no more real 
knowledge on the subject than any one 
of you. She came to me with the story 
exactly as you heard it at the trial. 
She was already aware that the Church 
could not take the money, and when I 
asked her if she had any acquaintance 
with Alleyn, her answer was, as subse- 
quently, ‘I have never seen or heard of 
him in my life.’ It is my private belief 
that this last statement was false. If 
so, the whole was false. But I have 


not a shred of evidence to offer in sup- 


port of my assertion. It is mere con- 
jecture.” 

“What has become of Alleyn ?” asked 
one of the company presently. 

“At last accounts he was in Paris— 
a wanderer upon the face of the earth,” 
responded John Larkin. 

“He is dead,” quietly interjected Mr. 
Davenant. 

“Dead? You don't say so,” exclaimed 
several. 

“Yes, he was mortally wounded in 
August last, fighting on the Prussian 
side against the French. I have here a 
communication received ten days ago 
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from the German in command of his 
regiment, which I will read you pres- 
ently. But first let me throw some 
light on the matter of which you were 
just speaking. On the day before Al- 
leyn went away,” continued Mr. Dave- 
nant, producing a packet which he laid 
upon the table, “he came to see me. I 
had tried in vain numberless times al- 
ready to induce him to admit that there 
was a mystery, but he had always shak- 
en his head and declared that he had 
nothing to say. I saw from his face 
that it would be useless to ask ques- 
tions, but I could not help exclaiming : 
‘Alleyn, you are going abroad forever, 
you say; do not, for God’s sake, let this 
horrible accusation stain men’s memory 
of you if it is possible for you to clear 
it away.’ He looked me in the eyes— 
I shall remember the sadness of his ex- 
pression so long as I live—and shook 
his head. ‘Davenant,’ he said, ‘ what- 
ever it is desirable to have explained 
will be explained some day. Good-bye.’ 
He kept his word. The Prussian offi- 
cer’s letter contained another, sealed and 
addressed to me and superscribed, ‘To 
be delivered only in case of my death.’ 
It contains the clue to the mystery, at 
least the only clue I have,” he added, 
opening the packet. “Listen. This is 
dated a week after the trial. ‘Henry, 
your life is ruined forever, and I have 
done it. Do you know why? Do you 
remember what you wrote me thirteen 
years ago? ‘God knows I love you, dar- 
ling, but what is this all tolead to? You 
must realize that I cannot marry you. 
I have my way to make in the world.” 
That was all, and you were free—free to 
hold your head erect and live respected 
and happy. How did it fare with me? 
Has it ever occurred to you, Henry? 
As with so many others, the world 
spat upon me. I became a vile, shame- 
less thing—such as you are now. I 
could not hold up my head. What had 
I done more than you? Why should I 
be the only one to suffer? They called 
me a dishonest woman. I began to ask 
myself what is a dishonest man? You 
know the feelings of one now, and you 
know how I felt. You are suffering as I 
was made to suffer. You need not blame 
me, Henry. Blame the world. 
‘Cora.’” 
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“Mother Eulalie ! ” 

“Ts it possible?” 

* Horrible !” 

Such was the variety of ejaculations 
uttered around the table when Mr. Dave- 
nant finished. 

“IT see—I see,” murmured Roger 
Harper in.a hoarse whisper at their 
close. ‘‘Marvellous—marvellous.” 

The jury advocate’s face was lumi- 
nous. The cobwebs of mystification 
had been swept away in an instant and 
the truth lay bare before him. But 
used as he was to astounding revela- 
tions, and freely as he had predicated 
that there was falsehood here, it was 
evident from his expression that he was 
moved to wonder. ‘Allow me, Mr. 
Davenant,” he said, “to look at that 
letter.” 

He scanned it admiringly, while the 
company eyed him in silence. “I can see 
it all now. Marvellous—marvellous !” 
he reiterated. ‘‘‘They called me a dis- 
honest woman. I began to ask myself 
what is a dishonest man? You know 
the feelings of one now, and you know 
how I felt.’ There is real tragedy for 
you, gentlemen. No make-believe stage 
business.” 

“Tt was revenge, cruel, relentless re- 
venge,” said Mr. Perkins. 

“Yes, it was revenge,” retorted Ro- 
ger Harper slowly, compressing the bowl 
of his Burgundy glass with so strenu- 
ous a grip that it might well have been 
crushed to fragments. ‘ Cruel, relent- 
less revenge, if you will. But was it 
not justice, too? Think a moment, 
gentlemen. She loved him and he left 
her. What ways does the world pro- 
vide for making man share in—for mak- 
ing man even understand the misery 
which an erring woman undergoes ? 
Why should she be the only one to 
suffer? She asks the question. Can 
you answer it?” 

His penetrating gaze swept round the 
circle, but not 2 voice replied to his in- 
quiry. The lawyers seemed to be musing. 

“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, a life for a life,” said John Lar- 
kin, with sententious emphasis. 

“Why did not Alleyn publish that 
letter to the world ?” asked some one. 

“For the same reason that he did 
not contradict Mother Eulalie’s testi- 
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mony at the trial that she had never 
seen or heard of him before ;—a guilty 
conscience,” responded Roger Harper, 
keenly. ‘She knew that he would not 
contradict her, and she knew that he 
would not disclose the contents of that 
letter so long as he lived. There was 
woman's genius! They were master- 
strokes,” he added with professional en- 
thusiasm. 

“Tt isa strange, sad story,” said the 
Judge, breaking in upon another si- 
lence. ‘‘Heinous as was the woman’s 
crime, I cannot help agreeing with my 
brother opposite that there was a cer- 
tain poetic justice in the consequences. 
While the code of society continues to 
make subtile distinctions between equal- 
ly guilty parties, one can scarcely be 
surprised that those who suffer under its 
operation should sometimes disregard 
all law in their efforts to obtain justice. 
As one having authority I am shocked, 
but as a human being I feel reflective.” 

“There is force undoubtedly in your 
Honor’s suggestion,” said Mr. Perkins, 
“but admitting the justice of the con- 
sequences here, I find it difficult to for- 
get that if humanity is to look for mer- 


cy and forgiveness anywhere it must be 


to woman. Could this Mother Eulalie 
really have loved Alleyn and have acted 
as she did?” 

“One moment, Mr. Perkins, if you 
please,” exclaimed Davenant. “I should 
have read you the Prussian command- 
er’s letter. This is a translated copy. 


“Mr. Cuartes Davenant— 
Str: It has become my melancholy 
duty to inform you that Henry Alleyn, an 
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American, serving as a private soldier 
under my command, was shot through 
the lungs at the battle of Gravelotte, and 
died from the effects of his wound four 
days later. He had on several occasions 
attracted attention by his conspicuous 
gallantry and would, but for his untime- 
ly death, have received the promotion 
he deserved. At his own request his 
body has been buried in German soil. 
He desired that I should inform you of 
his decease, and forward you the en- 
closed packet. He was conscious to the 
last, and was tenderly nursed by a very 
handsome lady, also an American, in the 
garb of a Sister of Charity, whose name 
I have been unable to obtain, and who 
disappeared on the day after he was laid 
to rest. Condoling with you in your 
bereavement, I remain, with high re- 
spect and esteem, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Kuermann, Colonel.” 


“Your doubt is answered,” said Ro- 
ger Harper, impressively, to Mr. Per- 
kins. 

The old man bowed. 
with him at the last. 
said. 

“To which of them do you refer, 
sir?” inquired John Larkin. 

“You are right, young man. 
devils, then.” 

* With all my heart.” 

There was another hush. The law- 
yers were musing again. 

“This is extraordinarily fine wine, 
upon my soul, Davenant,” said his Hon- 
or at length, as the outcome of his cog- 
itations. 


“So she was 
Poor devil,” he 


Poor 





OF WAGNER’S HEROES AND HEROINES. 
By William F. Apthorp. 


was conspicuous—it passed the point 
of mere delineation and portraiture, it 
was genuinely creative. What he most 
lacked was the power of truly poetic 
diction. It is not that his language is 
often inflated and turgid—you can find 
some pretty tall talk in Shakespeare, and 
a great deal of it in Schiller ; it is not 
that his tropes and metaphors are often 
far-fetched, and at times ridden verily 
to death. The trouble lies deeper. It 
is that the poetic form of his expres- 
sion too seldom adds anything to his 
idea. One feels, too often, that what 
he says could have been said as well in 
prose. It is this defect which makes 
Hanslick’s criticism entirely just : his 
dramas, considered simply as dramatic 
poems, cannot stand beside the works 
of the truly great poets. But happily 
there is no need of considering them 
simply as dramatic poems. That lumin- 
ous vividness, that well-nigh limitless 
scope which Shakespeare, for instance, 
gave to his expression of a thought, 
by means of his incomparable force of 
poetic diction, Wagner imparts through 
his music. In his operas and music- 


. dramas, the music adds just that trans- 
. figuring element which is, for the most 


Alberich in the ‘* Rheingold "' (as personated by Hill). 


AGNER’SS intrinsic poetic gift 

has been variously rated. His 

more ardent admirers do not 
hesitate to call him a great poet, with- 
out restriction ; others are more mod- 
erate in their estimate, setting him down 
rather as a great librettist—a distinc- 
tion of some importance. Eduard Hans- 
lick, for one, has said that to regard 
Wagner’s dramas simply as dramatic 
poems, and apart from the music, would 
be to pierce them clean through the 
heart. Certain elements of poetic great- 
ness Wagner unquestionably possessed : 
he had the true poet’s energy; he had a 
highly and profoundly poetic imagina- 
tion ; his power of drawing character 


part, lacking in his verse ; and it is not 
until we hear verse and music together 
that we can recognize his expression as 
fully and completely poetic. And as it 
is with his expression of poetic thought, 
so is it also with his drawing of human 
character. His heroes and heroines, as 
they speak to us from the printed page 
of the text-book, are, to be sure, alive 
and convincingly real. They are no 
mere cloud-phantasms, no merely fan- 
tastic puppets, artificially galvanized in- 
to a ghastly semblance of vitality. They 
live and breathe with a Shakespearean 
intensity of life; we recognize them as 
made of the same stuff as ourselves ; our 
interest in them is not owing merely to 
their fortunes and adventures, but to 
themselves, to their individual humanity 
and reality. It is a truly personal in- 
terest, for we seem to know them as 
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friends or foes, they form part of our 
ideal circle of acquaintance, we feel 
with and for them in their joys and sor- 
rows. They have a very real place in 
our affection or abhorrence. Neither 
Goethe nor Schiller has created more 
thoroughly living men and women; 
Victor Hugo, at his best, could hardly 
rise to such a pitch of convincing 
reality. Yet truly alive, human, and in- 
dividual as we find these heroes and 
heroines to be in Wagner’s poems, we 
do not recognize them as living that 
larger, intenser, more heroic and poetic 
life which befits the creations of a great 
genius, until we meet them in the ex- 
alted musical atmosphere which encom- 
passes them in his scores. 

The difference between Wagner's sec- 
ond and third manner as a composer,* 
which has been quite sufficiently point- 
ed out by his commentators, is hardly 
more marked than that between the at- 
titude he assumed as a dramatic poet 
in the operas written before 1848, and 
in the dramas written after that year. 
To be sure, this difference does not lie 
quite on the surface, but it is none the 
less evident to him who takes the trou- 
ble to look beneath. The “ Hollander,” 
*Tannhiuser,” and ‘“ Lohengrin” are 
based quite as much upon legendary 
material as “Tristan,” “ Parsifal” or 
the “Nibelungen,” but this material is 
somewhat differently treated. In the 
earlier operas, Wagner seems to have 
been bent upon grasping the ethical 
contents of the myth or legend he was 
putting into a dramatic shape, and 
then condensing it, as it were, into a 
few strongly marked types of human 
character. The myth seems to have 
had ethical meaning and poetic value in 
his eyes, only in so far as it showed 
forth certain special psychical traits of 
the human race, each one raised to its 
highest potency, and exhibited in un- 
alloyed purity. The full weight of his 
endeavor was thus thrown upon the 
creation, or reproduction, of certain 
idealized types of humanity, each of 
which should stand as the embodiment, 


* Musically considered, ‘‘ Die Feen,” ‘* Das Liebes- 
verbot,” and ‘* Rienzi” belong to Wagner's first period, 
** Der Hollinder” and ‘‘ Tannhiuser” to his sccond, the 
““Nibelungen,” ‘ Tristan,” ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” and 
**Parsifal” to his third. ‘* Lohengrin” stands, ina sense, 
on the dividing line between his second and third periods. 
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as the complete and living incarnation, 
of a special psychical characteristic. 
Thus we recognize Senta (in the Hol- 
lander ) as the human embodiment of 
that love which is rather a blind, ador- 
ing faith than a passion, and which feeds 
and thrives upon complete self-abandon- 
ment and sacrifice. isa (in ‘ Lohen- 
grin” ) is the embodiment of that other, 
more jealous love, which although not 
incapable of self-sacrifice, aims instinc- 
tively and irresistibly at fuller and ever 
fuller possession of its object. Senta 
cares not a whit whence the Dutchman 
has come, who he is, or whither he may 
be going ; he is the man she loves, and 
that is enough for her; from the first 
moment she sees him, even from the 
first moment she hears of him, she is 
wholly his, body and soul. isa cannot 
rest content with loving Lohengrin, nor 
with his loving her; he must be wholly 
and completely hers, she must own his 
whole past and future, she must feel as- 
sured that nothing in him, or his life, 
is hidden from her, and that no one on 
earth can claim any part of him that 
is not hers also. Lohengrin is Elsa’s 
counter-part ; his love is to the full as 
exacting as hers. 
As Wagner himself said : 


Lohengrin sought the woman who believed 
in him; who should not ask who he was, nor 
whence he came, but should love him as he 
was, and because he was what he appeared to 
her to be. He sought the woman to whom he 
should not have to account for himself, to 
justify himself, but who should uncondition- 
ally love him.” 


Had Lohengrin met Senta, instead of 
Elsa, there would have been no tragedy. 
Ortrud is another type; Wagner de- 
scribes her thus: 


Ortrud is the woman that—does not know 
love. With this, all, and all that is most 
terrible, is said. Her very being is policy. A 
politic man is repugnant, but a politic woman 
is horrible; this horror I had to represent. 
There is a love in this woman, the love for the 
past, for extinct generations, the frightful, in- 
sane love of ancestral pride, which can reveal 
itself only as hatred toward all that lives, that 
really exists. In a man such a love is ludic- 
rous, but in a woman it is terrible, because 
woman—from her naturally strong need of 
loving—must love something, and her ances- 
tral pride, her clinging to the past, thus be- 
comes a murderous fanaticism. It is not jeal- 
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ousy of Hisa—on Friedrich’s account—that 
drives Ortrud on, but her whole passion is dis- 
closed solely in the scene in the second act— 
after Hisa’s disappearance from the balecony— 
where she springs up from the steps of the 
cathedral, and calls upon her old long-extinct 
gods. She is a reactionary, caring only for 
what is old, and therefore antagonistic to all 
that is new, and this, too, in the most furious 
sense of the word. She would fain extermin- 
ate the world and nature, just to bring her 
mouldy gods to life again. But this is no 
whimsical, morbid mood of Ortrud’s; this 
passion masters her with the whole force of a 
woman’s—stunted, undeveloped, objectless— 
need of loving : and this is why she is terribly 
sublime. 


I might go onto multiply examples of 
Wagner's earlier heroes and heroines ; 
but this would be needless. They all, 
or at least all of them who play an im- 
portant part in the earlier operas, have 
this family trait in common: they are 
idealized embodiments of certain special 
traits of human character. But when 
we turn to the later music-dramas (al- 
ways excepting the “Meistersinger ”’) 
we find ourselves in a quite different at- 
mosphere. The subject-matter is le- 
gendary or mythical, as before ; but in 
his treatment of it, Wagner now seems 


bent upon illustrating not only certain 
types of human character, but also some 


general philosophic truths. He _ be- 
comes distinctly metaphysical, and dives 
at once to the very roots of things. 

In order to understand, as fully as 
may be, the gradual change which came 
over Wagzuicr’s mode of treating the 
Myth as a theme for the Lyric Drama, 
it will be well first to recall some points 
in the history of the production of his 
texts to the “Nibelungen” and other 
subsequent dramas. In a letter to Liszt, 
dated Albisbrunn, November 20, 1851, 
Wagner writes as follows : 


In the autumn of 1848 I first sketched out 
the complete Mythos of the Nibelungen in the 
shape in which it will heaceforth remain my 
own poetic property.* My next attempt to 
adapt one of the principal catastrophes of the 
grand story to our stage was ‘‘Siegfried’s Tod ” 
(the Death of Siegfried) ; after long hesitation 
I was at length, in the autumn of 1850, on the 
point of sketching out the music to this drama, 
when the repeated recognition of the impossi- 
bility of having it adequately performed any- 
where deterred me from the undertaking. To 

* This original sketch is probably identical with the one 


published in Burlingame’s “Art Life and Theories of 
Richard Wagner,” p. 242. 
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cure myself of my consequent desperate mood, 
I wrote the book ‘‘Oper und Drama” (Opera 
and Drama). But last spring you inspired 
me so with your article on ‘‘ Lohengrin,” that 
—for the love of you—I quickly and joyfully 
set myself once more to writing a drama; I 
wrote to you at the time. But ‘ Siegfried’s 
Death ” was, as I well knew, impossible then ; 
I saw that I must first lead up to it with another 
drama, and so I put into execution a plan I had 
formed for some time, of making the “ Young 
Siegfried ” the subject of apoem. . . . This 
poem was soon sketched out and completed. 
As I was about to send it to you, I felt a curious, 
painful hesitation ; it seemed to me asif I could 
not possibly send it to you so, without further 
ado; as if I had much to explain to you about 
it. . . . At last, after quiet consideration, 
my project has become ciear to me in its whole 
logical sequence. Hear me! 

This ‘‘ Young Siegfried,”’ too, is only a frag- 
ment, and it cannot make its right and un- 
questionable impression as a singlé whole, until 
it is allotted its necessary place in the complete 
whole, which place I now give it, together with 
**Siegfried’s Death”—in pursuance of my 
present plan. In these two dramas an abund- 
ance of all-important matter has been left sim- 
ply to narration or even to the imagination of 
the listener. All that gives the action and 
personages in these two dramas their infinitely 
thrilling and far-reaching significance would 
have to be absent from the presentation, and 
be imparted only to the thinking faculty. I 
have now come to the fullest conviction that a 
work of art—and, above all things, the drama 
—can produce its due effect only when the 
poetic intention, in all its important elements, 
is communicated immediately and completely 
to the senses; and I, of all men, cannot sin 
against the truth I have recognized. I must 
therefore set forth the whole of my mythos, in 
its profoundest and widest significance, with 
the highest degree of artistic clearness, if I am 
to be completely understood. Nothing must 
be left to be supplemented by thought or re- 
flection: every listener of unprejudiced human 
feeling must be able to comprehend the whole 
through his artistic perceptive organs, because 
then only will he be able rightly to understand 
the single incidents. My plan now 
comprises three dramas: 1, ‘Die Walkiire.” 
2. ‘Der junge Siegfried.” 3. ‘‘Siegfried’s 
Tod.” To give everything completely, these 
three dramas must be preceded by a grand intro- 
duction (Vorspiel): ‘*Der Raub des Rhein- 
goldes”’ (The Rape of the Rhinegold). 


Now, all this shows, of itself, little 
else than that Wagner was bent upon 
treating a mythical subject with perfect 
dramatic completeness. This was a not 
unnatural result of that full develop- 
ment of his theory of art which we find 
set forth exhaustively in his book, 
“Oper und Drama,” the writing of 
which fell between the completion of 
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“Lohengrin” and his drawing up the 
full scheme of the “ Nibelungen ” tetra- 
logy. Yet, although there is nothing 
in the passages I have quoted from the 
Albisbrunn letter to Liszt (nor, indeed, 
in the whole letter) to point directly to 
Wagner's intending to draw metaphysics 
into his artistic scheme, this desire for 
absolute completeness of dramatic pre- 
sentation might easily tend that way. 
It is especially noticeable, for one thing, 
that the plot of the “Nibelungen ” is 
immensely complex, compared with the 
utter simplicity of the plots of his 
earlier operas. In studying out so in- 
volved a story, in tracing the personages 
who take part in the action home to 
their very origin and genesis, in show- 
ing their acts as links in an inexorable 
chain of causes and effects, and them- 
selves in all their relations to Fate and 
Free Will, in trying to reveal, in a word, 
their full significance, not only as moral 
agents, but also as tools in the hands of 
Fate, as actors in the great drama of 
Time and Eternity, it was unavoidable 
that he should, sooner or later, look at 
the story from a metaphysical point of 
view, as well as from an ethical or emo- 
tional one. If, at the time of the Albis- 
brunn letter (November, 1851) meta- 
physics had not already crept into his 
scheme, it was, so to speak, just round 
the corner, and one step further would 
bring him face to face with it. This 
step was destined soon to be taken, and 
what especially impelled Wagner to 
take it is not difficult to discover. The 
following passage in a letter to Liszt 
(undated, but written certainly within 
the last three months of 1854) is all- 
significant : 


Besides the—slow—progress of my music, I 
have now been occupying myself exclusively 
with a man who—if only in a literary way— 
has come to me in my solitude like a gift from 
heaven. It is Arthur Schopenhauer, the greatest 
philosopher since Kant, whose thoughts—as he 
expresses it—he has been the first to think out 
completely tothe end. The German professors 
—very prudently—ignored him for forty years; 
but he has recently been discovered—to Ger- 
many’sshame—by an English critic. Whatchar- 
latans all the Hegels, etc., are, compared with 
him! His main thought, the final negation of 
the will to live, is a terribly serious one, but 
alone redeeming. It naturally did not come to 
me as new, for no one can think it at all, in 
whom it has not already lived. But this philoso- 
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pher has been the first to awaken it in me with 
such clearness. When I reflect upon the storms 
of my heart, upon the frightful spasms with 
which it has—against my will—clung to the 
hope of life, yes, when they even now cften 
wax to a hurricane—I have, after all, found 
only one anodyne which alone would help me 
to sleep in wakeful nights; it is the heartfelt, 
fervent yearning after death : complete uncon- 
sciousness, total nonexistence, the vanishing of 
all dreams—the only final redemption ! 


This was written in the later part of 
1354; in a letter from Carolyne von 
Wittgenstein to Wagner, dated May 7, 
1855 (not over six months later), we read 
the following : 


Take a sheet of paper, and write on it these 
verses, which, as you know, seem to me writ- 
ten in the purest blood of my veins. 


Nicht Gut, nicht Gold, 
noch géttliche Pracht ; 
nicht Haus, nicht Hof, 
noch herrischer Prunk ; 
nicht triiber Vertriige 
triigender Bund, 
noch heuchelnder Sitte 
hartes Gesetz : 
Selig in Lust und Leid 
liisst-———die Liebe nur sein ! * 


Sign them with your name, your great name, 
seal them in an envelope, put-on my address, 
and send it by post. 


These lines are from the last scene in 
“ Gétterdimmerung ;” so it is quite evi- 
dent that Wagner had changed “Sieg- 
fried’s Tod” to “Gétterdimmerung ” 
before 1855, that is before he had begun 
“Tristan,” for these lines do not occur 
in “Siegfried’s Tod” at all. The very 
change in the title of this last drama of 
the Tetralogy is significant; it shows 
that Wagner was bent upon establishing 
a mystical connection between Sieg- 
fried’s and Briinnhilde’s death and the 
old Ragnarék, or Dusk of the Gods, the 
Last Judgment, or end of the World, of 
Northern mythology. And that his ob- 
ject in this was purely metaphysical is 
evident enough. The lines from “Got- 
terdimmerung,” quoted by Carolyne 
von Wittgenstein, are immediately pre- 
ceded in the drama by the following : 


Ye race that shall remain in blooming life, 
mark well what I tell you!—When ye have 


* ** Not possessions, not gold, nor godlike splendor; not 
house, not home, nor lordly show; not the deceitful 
bond of dim contracts, nor the hard law of hypocrite cus- 
tom: blessed in joy and sorrow let Love only be.” 
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seen Siegfried and Briinnhilde devoured by 
the kindling flames; when ye have seen the 
Rhine’s daughters bear the Ring back to the 
depths: then look through the night toward 
the North ; if then a sacred glow lights up the 
heavens, so know ye all—that ye have seen 
the end of Valhalla !—When the race of gods 
has passed away like a breath, I leave behind 
me the world, without rulers: I now give to the 
world the treasure of my most sacred knowl- 
edge. 


Then follows: “ Not possessions, not 
gold, etc.” Now, compare this with the 
corresponding passage in the original 
version, “Siegfried’s Tod,” which runs 
as follows: 


Ye Nibelungs, hear my words! I proclaim 
the end of your bondage: he who forged the 
Ring, and bound you active ones shall not re- 
ceive it back—but let him be free, as ye are! 
For this gold I give to you, wise sisters of the 
waters’ depths! Let the fire that consumes me 
cleanse the Ring of the curse: ye shall dis- 
solve it, and keep pure the radiant gold of the 
Rhine, that was stolen from you, for mishap! 
Let only One reign: Allfather! Thou lordly 
one! Rejoice over the freest hero! I lead Sieg- 
Sried to thee: give him loving greeting to the fast- 
nesses of eternal power. 


Here is a contrast indeed! “Sieg- 
fried’s Tod” ended dramatically: Sieg- 


Fried and Briinnhilde were to find final 
rest in Wotan’s bosom, and he was to 
reign eternal ; ‘“‘Gétterdimmerung” ends 


mystically: Wotan, the gods, Valhalla 
and the old heaven are all to pass away, 
and Love alone is toremr‘a. Although 
Wagner afterwards cut out the metaphy- 
sical passage, quoted from ‘“ Gétterdim- 
merung” by Carolyne von Wittgenstein, 
when he wrote the music to the last 
scene, in 1872, because he found he 
could better express its meaning in 
music, he did not do so until he had 
made one more attempt to clothe the 
idea in verse. The latest version runs: 


If I go no more to Valhalla’s feasts, know 
ye whither I go? From the Home of Desire I 
depart ; the Home of Illusion I flee forever ; 
the open gates of ever-renewed being I close 
behind me: full of knowledge, redeemed from 
reincarnation, I now go to the most holy Land 
of Election, where is neither desire nor illu- 
sion. Know ye how I have compassed the 
blessed end of all that is eternal? The deep- 
est woes of sorrowing Love have opened my 
eyes: I have seen the world end.* 

* This emendation appeared for the first time in Vol. VI. 
of Wagner's Collected Writings and Poems, which was 
published in 1872. In the duodecimo edition of the whole 


text of the Tetralogy, published in 1863, there is no men- 
tion of it. 
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Now, here is metaphysics with a ven- 
geance ! and good, specifically Schopen- 
hauerish, Neo-Buddhistic metaphysics, 
too. And if Wagner thought, at last, 
that he could best convey his idea by 
the musical setting and scenic arrange- 
ment of this closing scene in “ Gotter- 
dimmerung,” it was by no means be- 
cause he undervalued its metaphysical 
significance. 

Wagner interrupted his work on the 
music of the Tetralogy in 1857, at about 
the middle of the second act of “Sieg- 
fried.” In the late spring or early 
summer of that year he began his poem 
of “Tristan.” The first conception of 
this work dates back somewhat earlier. 
In the letter to Liszt, about Schopen- 
hauer, Wagner wrote : 


But, as I have never in my life enjoyed the 
true happiness of love, I will erect one more 
monument to this most beautiful of all dreams, 
in which, from beginning to end, this love 
shall fully satisfy itself: I have planned out, 
in my head, a Tristan and Isolde, the simplest. 
but most full-blooded musical conception ; 
with the ‘‘ black flag” that floats at the end, I 
will then cover myself up—to die. 


Later on, the postscript to a letter, 
dated July 12, 1856, runs: 


But ‘‘ Mazeppa” + is frightfully beautiful: I 
was quite out of breath, when I had only read 
it through for the first time! I pity, too, the 
poor horse: Nature and the World are terrible, 
after all. 

At bottom, I feel more like writing poetry 
than composing, just now: it takes a mon- 
strous obstinacy of perseverance to keep up 
playing wheelhorse. I have again two won- 
derful subjects, that I must work out some 
time or other: Tristan and Isolde (that you 
know!) but then—the Victory—the holiest, the 
completest redemption: but about this I can- 
not tell you. I can, however, interpret it 
otherwise than V. Hugo, and your music has 
shown me this interpretation, only not the 
close—for greatness, fame, and dominion over 
nations I care not a rap. 


Again he writes, dating from ‘“ Mor- 
nex, near Geneva,” July 20, 1856, after 
urging Liszt to make him a visit : 


Tf you should put me into aright good hu- 
mor, I will perhaps trot out my ‘‘ Sieger ” (Vic- 
tors) for you; although the matter will not be 
without its great difficulties, as I have, to be 
sure, carried the idea about with me for a good 
while, but the substance for its incarnation has 


+ Liszt's symphonic poem, written on Victor Hugo's 
** Mazeppa.” 
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come to me but just now, as in a flash of light- 
ning; in the highest degree of clearness and 
distinctness for me, it is true, but not yet so 
that I can well impart it to others. You ought 
first to have digested my ‘‘ Tristan,” especially 
the third act, with its black and its white flag. 
Then only would the ‘‘ Sieger” become plainer. 

But what nonsense am I talking! 

Come! and bring me the Divine Comedy*— 
then we will see how we can come to an under- 
standing about the Divine Tragedy. 


“Tristan” formed part of a great 
scheme, which Wagner did not live fully 
to carry out. This scheme, which was 
purely metaphysical in its essence, was 
to include three separate music dramas 
—quite unrelated in plot, action, and 
legendary origin, but mystically con- 
nected by a metaphysical thread. These 
dramas are “ Tristan und Isolde,” ‘‘ Par- 
sifal,” and the problematical “Die Sie- 
ger,” which Wagner mentions in his 
letters to Liszt. The first two he com- 
pleted, as is well known; of the last, 
little is publicly known, save that he had 
sketched out the general plan of the 
work, and was ready to carry it out after 
the first performances of “ Parsifal,” in 
1882, when ill-health and his death in 
Venice (February 13, 1883) interposed. 
He had, however, determined upon 
changing the title, from “Die Sieger” 
(The Victors) to “ Die Biisser ” (The Pen- 
itents). It is also known that the work 
was on an Oriental subject. These last 
two facts, taken together with what is 
known of Wagner’s philosophical ten- 
dencies, are especially significant, and 
throw all-sufficient light upon the main 
drift of his unfinished drama. It is 
indubitable that, in this clover-leaf of 
music-dramas, Wagner intended to il- 
lustrate the three cardinal points of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 
meant to do for man’s metaphysical, 
spiritual life what Victor Hugo tried to 
do for man’s actual, social life, in three 
of his novels. The preface to Hugo’s 
“Les Travailleurs de la Mer” runs thus : 


Religion, society, nature ; such are the three 
conflicts of man. These three conflicts are, at 
the same time, his three needs; he must be- 
lieve, hence the temple; he must create, hence 
the city; he must live, hence the plough and 
the ship. But these three solutions contain 
three wars. The mysterious difficulty of life 
proceeds from all three. Man has to face his 


* Liszt had just finished his ‘‘ Dante” symphony. 


In them he 
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obstacle, under the form of superstition, under 
the form of prejudice, and under the form of 
element. A treble ananké+ weighs upon us: 
the ananké of dogmas, the ananké of laws, the 
ananké of things. In Notre Dame de Paris, 


the author has denounced the first ; in les Mi- 
sérables, he has described the second; in this 
book he points out the third. 

With these three fatalities that encompass 
the su- 


man is mingled the interior fatality, 
preme ananké, the human heart. 


The three metaphysical points Wag- 
ner set himself to illustrate were : first, 
Tue AFFIRMATION OF THE WiLL TO Live, 
the essence of what, in Christian nomen- 
clature, is called Sin (“Tristan und 
Isolde”); next, Compassion with the 
sufferings of others—Altruism—which, 
according to Schopenhauer, is the basis 
of Ethics (“ Parsifal”) ; last, Taz Neca- 
TION OF THE Witt TO Live—Renuncia- 
tion—which, also according to Schopen- 
hauer, is the essence of Sanctity (“Die 
Biisser”). Thus in “Tristan,” “Parsifal,” 
and “Die Biisser” Wagner set himself 
to illustrate, separately and in detail, the 
three great problems in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, which he had illustrated, 
as a whole, if with less completeness 
and clearness, in the “ Nibelungen.” 
And there can be little doubt that, if 
the mystical ending of the “Ring des 
Nibelungen ”—as it stands in the last 
scene of “ Gétterdimmerung ”—and the 
metaphysical character it imparts to the 
whole Tetralogy, had been foreseen by 
Wagner when first he wrote the text, he 
would have worked out his philosophi- 
cal scheme with somewhat greater clear- 
ness, and have made its metaphysical 
character and meaning more apparent 
from the beginning, than he actually did. 
The metaphysical idea of the whole— 
probably suggested to him by his read- 
ing in Schopenhauer in 1854—was un- 
questionably an after-thought ; changing 
“Siegfried’s Tod” to “ Godtterdimmer- 
ung” was the first step toward carry- 
ing out this idea. Rewriting the d/- 
nodment was not the only change he 
made ; this mystical end of the Tetralogy 
had also to be foreshadowed, earlier in 
the work, as indeed we find it in the 
scene between Briinnhilde and Waltraute 
in the first act.{ What similar changes 

+ Greek, avayxn : force, destiny, the decree of the gods. 

} The corresponding scene, between Briinnhilde and the 


Vailkyrior, in ‘‘ Siegfried’s Tod” contains no reference 
to anything of the sort, and is of a quite different charac- 
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The Dutchman in ‘The Flying 


Wagner may have made in “Der Junge 
Siegfried ”* I do not know; the text, in 
its original shape (if different from its 
present one), isnot published. Still it is 
highly probable (from internal evidence) 
that some new mystical and metaphysi- 


ter. Itends with ‘Thanks, Wotan! Ruling god! "—for 
keeping alive the fire that shelters Briinuhilde. The Vai- 
kyrior, too, sing: ‘‘We journey Southward, to beget vic- 
tories, to cast the lot for fighting hosts, to fight for heroes, 
to overthrow heroes, to lead slain victors to Valhalla!” 
Not a word or hint at the destruction of Valhalla, which 
Waltraute (in * Gétterdimmerung” ) speaks of as im- 
minent. Her parting words are: ‘‘ Woe! woe! Woe to 
thee, sister! Woe to Vualhalla’s gods!” 
* Its present title is simply ‘‘ Siegfried.” 
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Dutchman '’ (Max Staegemann). 


cal elements may have been introduced 
in the scene between the Wanderer and 
irda at the beginning of the third act. 
If we find little reference to meta- 
physics in the texts of ‘‘ Das Rheingold ” 
or “Die Walkiire,” it is well nigh im- 
possible to consider these dramas, as 
component parts of the whole Tetralogy, 
without recognizing that a certain mys- 
tical or metaphysical significance is re- 
troactively imputed to them by the dé- 
notiment of “Godtterdimmerung.” They 
are, in fact, quite as integral factors of 
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Hans Sachs in the ‘' Meistersinger'’ (Eugen Gura). 


a coherent metaphysical scheme, as they 
are of a connected dramatic whole. 

This philosophic, metaphysical element 
in Wagner’s later music-dramas does not, 
by any means, affect all the characters 
that take partin them. The metaphysic- 
al burden is, in every case, borne by only 
a few; the rest, even some of those 
of prime dramatic importance in the 
plot, have little directly to do with it. 
They are to be recognized simply as 
strongly individualized types of human 
character, quite in the same way as 
the various personages in the earlier 
operas. The, so to speak, metaphys- 


ical characters, those in whose being and 
actions a metaphysical truth is incar- 
nated and illustrated, are Wotan, the Vol- 
sungs, Briinnhilde, Tristan, Isolde, Parsi- 
Sal, Amfortas, and Kundry. Let us turn 
our attention to, at least, a few of these 
now. 

“Tristan und Isolde” has generally, 
and with justice, been accounted Wag- 
ner’s greatest metaphysical triumph. 
Here, if anywhere, Wagner has succeed- 
ed in thoroughly incarnating his con- 
ception, in clothing it in living flesh and 
blood. Here he has gained such abso- 
lute mastery over his metaphysical idea, 
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has so entirely assimilated it and made 
it his own, that this idea is to be recog- 
nized as an integral vivifying and in- 
vigorating factor of his poetic creative 
power.* As the drama progresses, as the 
two lovers live a larger and larger life, as 
their seemingly foolish lovers’ babble 
acquires a profounder and ever wider 
significance and scope, as their joy and 
sorrow seem to break through the narrow 
confines of the gardens in Cornwall and 
Careol, and fill the eternal welkin with 
shouts or sobbing, as they become, at 
last, the crowning expression of all the 
passionate love and all the passionate 
despair of the whole human 
race, through all time, their 
figures just as constantly 
gain in sharpness of defini- 
tion and convincingly intense 
reality. They are truly he- 
roic and tragic; indeed, I 
know of few figures in all 
drama that are so largely and 
profoundly tragic as they. 
Shakespeare’s Lear comes 
near it; but Lear is rather 
pathetic than tragic in his 
character and fate; it is 
Shakespeare’s poetry, rather 
than Lear’s own nature, or 
the circumstances in which 
he is placed, that raises him 
to the tragic level. Wagner 
once said that Lohengrin was 
“the type of the only really 
tragic material, the tragic 
element in modern life; of 
the same significance in the 
present as Antigone was—in 
a different relation, to be 
sure—in Greek civil life.” 
The tragic element in Lo- 
hengrin’s situation is that 
of spontaneous emotion 
brought face to ‘face with 
and uncomprehended by the 
reflective intellect ; where he 
asked for sympathy and love, 
he was met by critical inves- 
tigation. But tragic as this 
situation is, in its essence, 
how much more profoundly 





* Both text and music of ** Tristan und 
Isolde” were written in 1857-59, that is 
when Wagner was between the ages of 
forty-four and forty-six, at the very 
height of his powers, 
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tragic is that of Tristan and Isolde! 
They are, in a larger way, what Para- 
celsus was in a smaller way. He thought 
he had discovered the elixir vite, and it 
proved to be the virus of death. They 
blindly thought they had found the 
road to infinite happiness, and with every 
step they plunged deeper and deep- 
er into infinite misery. They yearned 
for Nirvana, and tried to reach it by 
the path that led further and further 
into Sansara. Here is the greatest 
tragedy of all, the crowning tragedy of 
all existence: to think you have dis- 
covered a short cut to Heaven, and then 








Telramund in ‘Lohengrin '’ (Otto Schelper). 
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find that it leads straight to Hell and 
the Pit ! 

If Tristan and Isolde may be taken as 
the two characters in which Wagner has 
most completely incarnated a metaphys- 
ical truth, and are to be ranked with 
his most splendid poetic triumphs, there 
is one character in which we are forced 
to recognize the incarnation as so in- 
complete, the outlines of which are so 
blurred, and the substance so elusive, 
that it must rank as his most dismal 
failure. I mean Wotan in the “ Nibe- 
lungen.” This is the more distressing 
that one has a suspicion that Wagner 
meant Wotan to be one of his grandest 
creations ; for the great Northern god 








King Mark in ‘Tristan and Isolde'’ (Wiegand). 
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is certainly his most ambitious one—the 
character in which he aimed at most. 
The fundamental idea in Wotan is the 
gradual transition from absolute Affir- 
mation of the Will to Live to utter Ne- 
gation and Renunciation —or, as it 
would be called in specifically Chris- 
tian phraseology, the transition from the 
depths of Sin to Sanctity and Salvation. 
But this idea is only vaguely shadowed 
forth in Wotan; it is not distinctly 


and completely embodied ; we are not 
immediately and irresistibly impressed 
with it, nor with him as its exponent. 
Hence it comes that his resounding ex- 
pressions of mental anguish seem dis- 
proportionate, and their occasion too 
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Tristan in ‘' Tristan and Isolde "’ (Heinrich Vogl). 


trivial ; where he should be overwhelm- 
ingly tragic, he is often merely tedious. 
He stands forth as the concrete repre- 
sentation of a whole universe in the 
travail throes of its own redemption ; 
but we somehow find it hard to recognize 
him as such. He utterly fails to enlist 
our sympathies, and we find him, for the 
most part, a good deal of a bore. Now, 
a bore is just the thing of all others 
that a dramatic hero should by no 
means be ; if he is not interesting, he is 
worse than nothing. And I think Wo- 
tan’s tediousness does not spring merely 
from the vast amount of already-known 


narrative that Wagner has put into his 
mouth ; Wotan is tedious, not because 
he talks much, but because, as a dra- 
matic character, he lacks definition of 
outline and real vitality. He does not 
appear like real flesh and blood, but like 
a mere shadow figure. Only once does 
he seem to spring into real being, to 
become thoroughly human, and this is 
in the third act of “Die Walkiire,” 
notably in the great parting scene with 
Briinnhilde ; here he is at once inter- 
esting, pathetic, even profoundly tragic. 

Another instance of an only partially 
incarnated metaphysical abstraction is 
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and the miracle is accomplished. Am- 
Jortas’s cure has been revealed to him ; 
he has become, as the prophecy fore- 


Parsifal. The essence of this divine 
“pure fool” is Compassion. Originally 
the most heedless of creatures, his ten- 


Parsifal in ‘' Parsifal'’ (Winkelmann). 


der, compassionate nature is first aroused 
by Gurnemanz’s reproaches for his wan- 


tonly killing the swan. Of all the mys- 
terious rites of the Sangreal, he compre- 
hends only one thing: that Am/fortas 
suffers ; and it is only through his own 
heroic endeavors to alleviate that torture 
that he becomes, at leneth, conscious of 
the sanctity of his mission. This bound- 
less compassion is his one safeguard 
against the machinations of Alingsor. 
Just as he is about to succumb to Aun- 
dry’s wiles, he remembers Am/fortas, and 
feels the Sinner King’s wound burning 
in his own breast ; that is enough ; he re- 
pulses the siren, his own purity is safe, 


told, “durch Mitleid wis- 
seND”’—filled with divine 
knowledge through compas- 
sion. Such a character is 
infinitely beautiful; but I 
think that the constant sym- 
pathy with which we follow 
Parsifal through the drama 
comes rather from our rec- 
ognition of this divine qual- 
ity in him, of his mission, 
and of the metaphysical idea 
he represents (which, in this 
case, Wagner has made per- 
fectly clear) than from our 
recognizing him as a vitally 
and sharply drawn charac- 
ter, with whom we can enter 
into personal emotional re- 
lations. As a dramatic char- 
acter, Parsifal is quite as 
vague in outline and elusive 
in substance as Wotan ; but 
he is sympathetically pres- 
ented to us, and is hence 
not tiresome. Then, too, 
another element comes into 
play : the familiar, specifical- 
ly Christian form in which 
the mysticism in “Parsifal” 
is clothed. That this form 
was purely accidental with 
Wagner, and was _ taken 
straight from the old Grail 
legends, is to me, at least, 
indubitable ; it implies no 
dogmatic Tendenz whatever. 
It is no more exclusively, 
nor necessarily, fitted to reveal the 
metaphysical gist of “Parsifal” than 
the specifically Buddhistic form of the 
metaphysical portions of the Tetralogy, 
or of “Tristan.” But to most of us, 
whether we have the faith of the char- 
coal burner, the metaphysical belief of 
the Buddhist, or the scientific doubt 
of the sceptic—so long as we are not 
mere vulgar scoffers—this specifically 
Christian form is familiar and endeared 
by many an hallowing association. We 
have been brought up in an atmosphere 
of Christianity, and it suits our instinct- 
ive feeling of reverence, for what we, or 
those around us, hold sacred that Parsi- 





(Mme. Sucher as Isolde). 
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fal—the incarnation of the mystery— plex in all Wagner, as the legendary 
should appear to us in something of a sources from which he drew it are the 
penumbra, as not entirely human and most varied. 


In a certain sense, Kundry 


Wotan in the ‘* Walkiire "’ (Franz Betz). 


distinct, but as viewed through a certain 
quasi-religious haze. Thus we easily 
forgive in Parsifal what we cannot par- 
don in Wotan: a lack of distinct, vital, 
human personality. 

Kundry is decidedly more clearly de- 
fined and life-like a figure than Parsifal ; 
and this is the more remarkable, because 
the idea she embodies is a rather vague 
one. Her character is the most com- 


may be called the opposite of Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles, when he describes him- 
self as “a part of that power which al- 
ways aims at evil, and always accom- 
plishes good.” Kundry tries to do good, 
but her destiny is ever to work evil. She 
is the representative of two antagonistic 
principles in woman: of feminine love, 
ever devoted, self-sacrificing, and help- 
ful, and of feminine fascination and se- 
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duction, ever baneful, enervating, and 
fraught with ruin. Whomsoever she 
tries to help is damned by being drawn 
under the blighting influence of her 
charms. This 
twofold nature 
of Kundry’s, 
this. blending 
of the Helper 
and the De- 
stroyer in one 
person, is indi- 
cated allegori- 
cally by Wag- 
ner, and, it 
must be admit- 
ted, often in a 
rather vague 
and shadowy 
way. But with 
and in spite of 
all this, he has 
made her areal, 
living, human 
presence. How- 
ever perplex- 
ing Kundry the 
allegory may 
be, Kundry the 
woman stands 
bodily before 
us; and al- 
though we may 
possibly be 
blind to the 
double princi- 
ple she embod- 
ies, she is so in- 
stinct with real 
life, emotion, -- 
and individu- 
ality, she has 
such quantity 
of being, that 
we accept her, 
at once, unquestioning, and our sympa- 
thies fly out to her, unbidden, as to a liv- 
ing and breathing fellow mortal. Hereisa 
contrast: Parsifal’s metaphysical signifi- 
cance lies on the very surface, and is per- 
fectly clear ; Kundry’s, albeit not really 
problematical in the last analysis, is by 
no means so immediately evident. Parsi- 
fal’s personality, on the other hand, is 
rather vague and elusive, while Kundry’s 
is sharply drawn and tangible. Parsifal 
holds our sympathy fast through the 


Siegfried in ‘' Siegfried '' (Georg Unger), 


idea he personifies; Aundry, through 
what she herself is. Asa piece of dra- 
matic and poetic workmanship, so to 
speak, she is the finer triumph of the two. 
It remains 
for me to speak 
of one more 
character to 
which Wagner 
has attributed 
a profound and 
far-reaching 
metaphysical 
significance, 
and which 
stands at the 
very summit of 
the ideal poetic 
world he has 
created. Sharp- 
er in definition, 
more thor- 
oughly human, 
‘alive, and in- 
dividual even 
than Tristan or 
Isolde, full of 
eternal, univer- 
sal significance 
as Parsifal, she 
is the culminat- 
ing example of 
Wagner’s po- 
etic, creative 
power: Lriinn- 
hilde, in the Te- 
-tralogy. Met- 
aphysically, 
Briinnhilde 
may be called 
a combination 
of Parsifal and 
the presumable 
hero of the un- 
written “Die 
Biisser ”—she is, at once, Compassion 
and Renunciation, the final expiation of 
Wotan’s guilt.* 
As a concrete character, Briinnhilde 
is Woman, the Woman, das Ewigweib- 
liche, in the fullest sense. At the time 


* In a certain high, ideal sense, Wotan, the Volsungs 
(Siegmund, Sieglinde. Sieyfried) and Briinnhilde are 
really one and the same person; or, perhaps, it were more 
exact to say that the Volsungs and Briinnhilde represent 
different successive phases of Wotan’s volition, It is only 
by appreciating the very intimate bond that unites these 
several characters that the metaphysical scheme of the 
Tetralogy can, as it seems to me, be fully apprehended. 


RAR CRED 









Sieglinde in the ‘* Walkiire'’ (Josephine Schefzki). 


when Wacner was at work on the text of 
the ‘‘ Nibelungen,” he wrote to Liszt: 
“Never has such a tribute been paid 
to Woman as in this last work of mine!” 
Indeed, the picture of womanhood Wag- 
ner has painted in Briinnhilde is at once 
as exalted, poetic, and complete as any 
that I know of. Of course, it is a pict- 
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ure of woman as 
man sees her— 
that absolute com- 
pleteness which 
would have come 
from a double and 
converging point 
of view was out 
of the question ; 
but there is noth- 
ing mean nor pu- 
ny in the likeness, 
every stroke is large, 
noble, and heroic. Briinn- 
hilde first appears as the 
virgin-goddess, the Valkyr, 
in all the joyous pride of her 
own power, and conscious— 
or half-conscious—that her 
power lies in her maidenhood. 
She is the true ruler over the 
destinies of men; it is at her 
nod that heroes are borne aloft 
to the halls of Valhalla, or are 
left to lead a less noble life 
on earth. Then comes the 
moment when her heart is 
touched with compassion ; 
Siegmund is to be chosen for 
Valhalla, but Siegmund loves 
Sieglinde ; and Briinnhilde, 
for the first time, feels that 
this Jove may have more sacred 
claims upon her than any com- 
mand of Wotan’s. Wotan, too, 
loves Siegmund, although he 
has, against his will, decreed 
his death; shall Briinnhilde 
obey her father’s order, or shall 
she secretly work his will? Fil- 
ial love, fraternal love, and a 
new-born intuition of still 
another love, different from 
these, stand marshalled on one 
side; on the other stands a 
categorical imperative. In a 
moment, the girl becomes a 
woman, and, womanlike, must 
do as her heart bids her. 
She is cast out from Valhalla, her vir- 
gin-goddesshood is forfeit; henceforth 
she has but her womanhood left. In 
the great scene in “Die Walkiire,” 
where Wotan takes leave of Briinnhilde, 
one beautifully true and delicate touch 
of Wagner's is especially to be noted: 
Briinnhilde acquiesces in the punish- 
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Siegmund in the '' Walkiire'’ (Albert Niemann). 


ment of her disobedience, in her exile heart to sympathy and compassion, is 
from the company of the gods, but her now kindled in her own breast. But 
whole nature revolts at the thought of the old, virgin-goddess pride still sur- 
being left defenceless to the approach vives, and will not submit without a 
of man. She still clings, as for dear struggle. Yet the flame of love burns 
life, to her maidenhood, that last pre- brighter and warmer; little by little, her 
cious remnant of her divinity. The gods eyes are opened ; not virginity, but wed- 
may subdue her, but man shall not; lock and maternity are the true crown 
this pride burns unquenched in her of womanhood, and the old pride of im- 
bosom. Next comes her meeting with pregnability gives way to the new glory 
Siegfried, who is to be to her what Sieg- of self-bestowal. What are Valhalla 
mund was to Sieglinde ; the crisis is at and her Valkyrship to her now? Would, 
hand—the woman of women and the rather, that she had been heiress to a 
man of men stand face to face, and are thousand Valhallas, that she might fore- 
to try conclusions with each other. That go them all for Siegfried! 

love which, in another, first moved her Nowhere, in all dramatic poetry, have 
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I seen this gradual transition in woman 
from virginity to muliebrity, from the 
maiden to the wife, and the acute moral 
wrench it involves, so vigorously, largely, 
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ardor of her love. At last the catas- 
trophe is reached: she has compassed 
Siegfried’s death, she has probed the 
mystery of existence to its profoundest 


Briinnhilde in the ‘‘ Walkiire '’ (Mme, Materna). 


poetically, and truthfully portrayed as in 


this Briinnhilde of Wagner's. She has 
now reached her highest point as woman; 
the heights of the Briinnhildenstein have 
witnessed, not her degradation, but her 
elevation from Valkyrdom to complete 
womanhood. Then come Siegfried’s 
unwitting treachery and her revenge— 
and she is to the full as much a woman 
in her rage and thirst for vengeance, as 
she was in her maidenly pride and the 


depths ; the tragic import of life has 
been revealed to her. Not fruition, but 
renunciation brings with it blessedness. 
Once she had renounced her divinity, 
and won thereby the raptures of Sieg- 
fried’s love ; now, in the name of gods 
and men, she solemnly renounces all. 
The gates of Nirvana fly open to wel- 
come her; she is the accepted expia- 
tion. The old order can pass away, and 
the new order begin. 





MEXICAN SUPERSTITIONS AND FOLK-LORE. 
By Thomas A. Janvier. 





T is below the low- 
water mark of edu- 
cation that super- 
stitions linger, and 
folk-lore treasures 
are best stored in 
simple minds. Yet 
in searching for 
such matter in Mex- 
ico the foreigner finds those who most 
can assist him the most difficult to ap- 
proach. Mexicans of the lower classes 
know that their superiors among their 
own people laugh at their superstitious 
beliefs ; and they cannot understand why 
anyone not of their class—even though 
a foreigner, and therefore a person whose 
habits are expected to be at once extra- 
ordinary and irrational—can regard such 
things seriously. ‘That the superstitions 
may be interesting, not in themselves, but 
because of the light’ that faith in them 
throws upon certain peculiarities of the 
national character—as, for instance, the 
powerful influence exercised upon the 
common people by the clergy—of course 
is far too abstract a conception to be 
grasped by an uneducated mind. What 
is told, therefore, is told unwillingly, 
and with an underlying doubt either 
that the questioner will turn the mat- 
ter to ridicule, or else is moved by some 
sinister purpose that cannot be fath- 

,omed, but of which it is prudent to 
beware. 

Already the field in which material of 
this sort may be found is narrowed. 
The rise of intelligence that has been 
so strikingly marked by the recent tenor 
of political events in Mexico, and that 
has been still further made manifest by 
the rapid development of great systems 
of railway and telegraph lines, is pre- 
cisely the force that most quickly will 
obliterate the quaint stories and curious 
customs of the country side. From the 
generation now growing up, save in the 
remote parts of the Republic, compara- 
tively little will be learned of the faiths 
and fancies, mingled Spanish and Ind- 
ian, which have rooted themselves dur- 
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ing the past three centuries and a haif 
in the Mexican heart. The sure sources 
of information still remaining are the 
old men and old women who belong to 
a time in the world’s history that is 
much further removed from the pres- 
ent than by the term of their own 
years: for the Mexico of six decades 
ago, in truth, still was the Mexico of 
the seventeenth century. In the nature 
of things, these ancient authorities will 
not be available much longer: and as 
they pass away—to a region where, I 
hope, their simple minds will not be 
shocked rudely by the abrupt discovery 
that much of their faith on earth has 
been foolishness—I am persuaded that 
a great deal of what is necessary to a 
clear understanding of Mexican social 
and national life will be lost. 


THE UNLUCKY DAY. 


Tuesday is the unlucky day in Mex- 
ico. The popular sentiment concerning 
it is embodied, as is the case with Mex- 
ican proverbs and terse sayings gener- 
ally, in a jingle : 


En Martes ni te cases, ni te embarques, 
Ni de tu casa te apartes. 


Which, rendered literally, means: On 
Tuesday neither be thou married, nor 
go forth (begin, start, enter upon), nor 


separate thyself from thy house. Belief 
in the ill-luck of Tuesday is a Spanish su- 
perstition, reference to which is found in 
a letter written by Fray Juan de Zumarr- 
aga some years before he left Spain for 
Mexico. Possibly it is a native Mexican 
superstition also—though a sufficient 
reason for its prompt acceptance by the 
Mexicans, perhaps, is to be found in the 
fact that on a Tuesday (August 13, 1521) 
was completed the conquest of the cap- 
ital city of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico. 


OMENS. 


in their nature, 


Being occasional 
They 


omens are not easy to discover. 
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come to the surface only, as a rule, 
when the particular combination of cir- 
cumstances to which they relate hap- 
pens to arise. When a general question 
is asked concerning them they are very 
hard to remember. Hence I have been 
able to come upon but a few. 

Naturally, their strongest hold is 
among the common people ; but among 
educated people it is by no means un- 
usual to find selected superstitions pre- 
served with a certain feeling of respect, 
while the mass of superstitions is scouted. 
It is the same among ourselves ; we all 
know people who decline, for instance, 
to cross the line of a funeral, or to walk 
under a ladder leaning against a wall. 
Some of these Mexican omens, it will be 
observed, are current among ourselves: 

If a bride, while dressing for her wed- 
ding, is pricked by a pin so that blood 
flows, great misfortune impends. 

If two people think of the same thing 
at the same time, a soul is loosed from 
Purgatory. 

The cry of an owl near a house is a 
very bad omen in Mexico—as it is also 
in various other parts of the world. 


Cuando el tecolote canta, el indio muere. 
Este no es cierto, pero succede, 


runs the proverb: ‘ When the screech- 


owl cries the Indian dies. This is not 
certain, but it usually happens.” An 
especially choice flavor is given to this 
proverb, I think, by the candid admis- 
sion in the second line that while some- 
times the owl may be wrong, he gener- 
ally is right in his dismal prophecy. 

The howling of a dog near a house 
also is in Mexico, as elsewhere, a death- 
warning. But in Mexico the belief ob- 
tains that the dog howls because he 
sees the devil warring for the departing 
soul with its guardian angel ; or, some- 
times, that the dog howls because the 
devil has triumphed and the soul is lost. 

Two death-signs common among our- 
selves are current also in Mexico: the 
fall of a mirror, and the presence of 
thirteen at table. 

When there is a death in the house, 
if the body does not stiffen quickly an- 
other death impends. On the other 
hand, should the body stiffen quickly no 
other death will follow soon. 
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It is believed that the murderer who 
has slain his victim with sword or dag- 
ger will escape if the body falls upon its 
side or back ; but if the body falls face 
downward, then the murderer surely 
soon will be captured and put to death. 
This belief is said to be so firmly rooted 
among the people of northeastern Mex- 
ico, that when a murdered man falls 
upon his face his slayer makes no effort 
to escape, and even sometimes volunta- 
rily surrenders himself to justice. 


HOUSE CHARMS, 


Among what may be termed domestic 
incantations common in Mexico, akin 
to certain superstitions which survive 
among ourselves, are the following : 

That a person may not wake up: Put 
the scissors, opened crosswise, behind 
the sleeper’s head ; and on his head a 
few drops of oil from the lamp. 

That a guest soon may depart: Put 
three grains of salt under the chair of 
the unwelcome one; and behind the 
door put the broom. 

To get rid of cockroaches : Catch three 
and put them in a bottle, and so carry 
them to where two roads cross. Here 
hold the bottle upside down, and as 
they fall out repeat aloud three credos. 
Then all the cockroaches in the house 
whence these three came will go away. 


THE EVIL EYE, 


Faith in the evil eye is very general 
in Mexico. I came upon this instance 
in Monterey: The Sefiora told me, 
that being at a bull-fight with her baby, 
an old woman, after making the sign of 
the cross with a finger moistened in her 
mouth on the baby’s shoulder, asked 
permission to kiss the baby’s forehead. 
This request was refused. But the old 
woman pressed hard for the permission, 
and finally explained that she had the 
power of the evil eye and wished thus 
to void its effect. Then she was per- 
mitted, of course, to kiss the child ; and 
so went contented away. 


GHOST STORIES. 


Ghost stories are found all over Mex- 
ico, and little trouble is encountered in 
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collecting them—for telling a ghost 
story does not necessarily imply belief 
in it: a point that the narrator fre- 
quently makes at the outset, In Mon- 
terey there was a nice old grandmotherly 
body whom we knew, a sort of adopted 
grandmother in the family with whom 
we lodged: in Mexico these ancient 
personages are found in almost every 
household—house-friends who may or 
may not have claims of blood-relation- 
ship and who come and go uncertainly 
and, as it strikes a foreigner, mysteri- 
ously. This Dojia Miguelita believed in 
ghosts heartily ; but while admitting her 
personal acquaintance with such super- 
natural visitors she exhibited a most at- 
tractive inconsistency by formally dis- 
claiming having faith in them. She was 
a round old lady, of sixty or thereabouts, 
whose good, old-fashioned ways led her 
to resent the innovations of fashion and 
to retain the provincial dress that she 
had worn all her life long: a cotton 


petticoat and chemise, supplemented by 
the shawl-like rebozo wrapped about her 
ample shoulders in graceful folds. 

I never could induce this old lady to 
tell me a ghost story on any terms 


whatever. Fortunately she was very 
communicative to my wife; but she al- 
ways began her narrative by saying: 
“Of course, my dear, J don’t believe 
this story at all.” One of her personal 
narratives was the following : 

One night she was in her house with 
no other companion than a boy; for it 
was a night of festival and all others of 
the household were away. Suddenly 
there shone through the open door of 
the room in which she sat a brilliant 
light, coming from the kitchen—a room 
on the other side of the open court 
around which the house was_ built. 
Thinking that the cook had returned 
drunk and had set the kitchen on fire, 
she sent the boy in a kurry to see what 
had gone wrong. But as the boy 
neared the door of the kitchen the 
blaze of light grew greater, and she 
heard him give acry of terror. Then 
she banged to the door of the room and 
barred it ; and for a while all was still, 
and she perceived, for no light came in 
through the cracks in the door, that the 
light had vanished. And after a time 
she heard the boy outside, speaking 
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faintly, begging to be let in. And when, 
after some parley, she admitted him, 
he was very weak and white, for he had 
been all this time lying in a swoon. He 
said that as he came near the kitchen a 
great hairy beast, breathing flame and 
scattering sparks, had rushed out from 
it; and that, knowing that this surely 
could be nothing but the devil, he had 
fallen in a faint upon the ground. But 
no harm followed this diabolical visit. 

The story of The Weeper—La Llorona 
—is known all over Mexico. It varies in 
its details, but its general theme always 
is the same: a sinful woman crying for 
the children whom she has abandoned 
or put to death, and possessing the 
power of transporting herself in some 
supernatural manner from place to place. 

The story unquestionably is a survival 
from primitive times, but warped and 
changed, as traditions ever must be 
among an unlettered race. Its origin is 
pointed out clearly by the late Sefior 
Orozco y Berra in his sketch of the Aztec 
mythology—but the thought does not 
seem to have occurred to him that in the 
popular legend the ancient goddess still 
lives. He writes: “The Tloque Nahua- 
que (Universal Creator) created in a gar- 
den a man and a woman who were the 
progenitors of the human race. ‘ 
The woman was called Cihuacohuatl, 
‘the woman snake,’ ‘ the female snake ; 
Tititl, ‘our mother,’ or, ‘the womb 
whence we were born ;’ Teoyaominqui, 
‘the goddess who gathers the souls of 
the dead,’ and Quilaztli, implying that 
she bears twins. She appears sometimes 
dressed in white, carrying on her shoul- 
ders alittle cradle, as though she were car- 
rying a child; and she can be heard 
weeping and shrieking. This apparition 
was considered a bad omen.” 

Father Sahagun, in the exceedingly 
interesting fragment (of about the year 
1585) that the eminent historian Don 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta recently has 
published, thus reproved the Indians for 
their superstitious practices: “ Your an- 
cestors also erred in the adoration of a 
demon whom they represented as a wom- 
an, and to whom they gave the name of 
Cioacoatl. She appeared clad as a lady 
of the palace. She terrified, she fright- 
ened (espantada, asombraba), and cried 
out aloud at night.” I think that in these 
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quotations the genesis of “The Weeper ” 
clearly is shown. The version of the 
story that I give here, as it was told to 
me by Gilberto Cano, is the one now 
current among the middle and lower 
classes of the City of Mexico : 

She was a bad woman. As soon as 
ever a child was born to her she wicked- 
ly abandoned it—throwing it to drown 
into one of the canals which surround 
the city. No one knows how many 
children she had; but it is certain that 
all thus were cast from her to their 
death. At last her conscience began to 
prick her; but whether it was that the 
priest spoke to her, or that it was the 
punishment direct from heaven, no one 
knows. But it is certain that for her 
sins she began to go through the streets 
weeping and wailing, and became as 
though she were mad. And it began to 
be said that from night till morning 
there was a weeping woman in Mexico. 
A great many people went out at mid- 
night to see this weeping woman, for 
then was it that she was said to be 
visible. But none saw her: because 
she appeared only when no one was 
there (!). 

And sometimes she would come to a 
sleeping watchman, and would waken 
him by asking: ‘“ What time is it?” 
And he would see a woman standing be- 
side him with her shawl (rebozo) pulled 
over her face. And he would answer: 
“It is twelve of the night.” And she 
would say: “At twelve this day I must 
be in Guadalajara,” or San Luis Potosi, 
or some other far-distant city. And so 
speaking she would utter in a shriek: 
* Where shall I find my children? ”—and 
would vanish instantly and utterly away. 
And the watchman would feel as though 
all his senses had gone from him, and 
would become as a dead man. This 
happened many times to many watch- 
men, who made report of it to their 
officers ; but their officers would not be- 
lieve what was told. But it happened 
at one time that an officer of the watch 
was passing at night by the lonely street 
beside the church of Santa Anita. And 
there he met a woman wearing a white 
petticoat and a white rebozo; and to 
her he began to make love. He urged 
her, saying: “Throw off your rebozo 
that I may see your pretty face.” And 
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suddenly she uncovered her face and he 
beheld a horrible grinning skull! He 
fell in a swoon, and for some hours so 
remained. And when his senses came 
to him he was greatly troubled in his 
mind. Coming back to the Diputacion 
he told what had befallen him. And in 
a little while his life forsook him and he 
died. 

Almost always The Weeper was found 
in the outskirts and lonely places of the 
city ; but her cry ‘Where shall I find 
my children?” was so keen and piercing 
that it would be heard along way. In 
one single night she would go to Gua- 
dalajara and San Luis and Monterey ; 
being seen or heard in all of these cities 
in one night. And in these cities, as in 
Mexico, many died of fright of her. 

Once some travellers, coming along a 
lonely road, saw her. And coming to 
her they asked: “ Where go you on this 
lonely road?” And for answer she cried : 
“ Where shall I find my children ?” and, 
shrieking, disappeared. And one of the 
travellers went mad. They came on to 
Mexico and told what they had seen. 
And it was told to them that this woman 
likewise had terrified many people in 
Mexico. 

And so great was the terror of her 
that at last the Fathers took up the mat- 
ter and exorcised her. And then her 
troubled spirit was laid and she was 
heard of nevermore. 


LEGENDS OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


Many curious local stories of the 
supernatural are current in the City of 


Mexico. Those which follow I give as I 
heard them from my friend and fellow- 
lover of things ancient and marvellous, 
Gilberto Cano. In addition to his nice 
appreciation and extended knowledge of 
matters of this sort, and of his trained 
antiquarian tastes, this excellent man was 
the best waiter at the Café Anglais. My 
acquaintance with him began in his pro- 
fessional capacity. His intelligent an- 
swers to my questions concerning some 
of the old buildings of the City of Mex- 
ico—of which at that time I knew noth- 
ing—impressed me not a little; and I 
was still more impressed by his offer, 
that I accepted gladly, to lend me some 
books which he had purchased, he said 
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modestly, in order that he might obtain 
an accurate knowledge of the city in 
which he had been born and in which 
his whole life had been passed. Later, 
as my own knowledge grew, I found 
that in every instance his answers to 
my questions had been correct ; and the 
books which he had lent me proved to 
be standard authorities. 

When I tried Gilberto on local tradi- 
tions he did not fail me. He expressed 
sorrow, however, that I had not spoken 
sooner—it was in the third year of our 
friendship that my questions took this 
turn—as his great-aunt, dead two years 
before, had been a treasury of such old- 
time lore. And I too grieved, and shall 
grieve always, that this ancient person- 
age was cut off from earth before it was 
my happiness to meet her. Fortunately, 
her grand-nephew was cast somewhat in 
her mould, and having listened atten- 
tively to her telling of them remembered 
at least a few of the legends with which 
her mind was stored. 

Gilberto was a small man, with a low, 
gentle voice, and a manner that was 
gentle also—both in the modern and in 
the older and finer sense of the word. 


In the thrilling portions of his stories 
he would lean forward, his voice would 


deepen and gather earnestness, his 
bright brown eyes would grow brighter, 
and his gestures, never violent and al- 
ways appropriate, would enlarge the 
meaning of his words. With the ins- 
tinct of a well-bred man he invariably 
addressed himself to my wife; and 
through his discourse ran a sort of re- 
frain of “and so it was, Sefiorita ”— 
pues si, Sefiorita—that gave a good point 
of departure to the several turns in his 
stories ; and that at the same time, the 
phrase having about it an air of affirma- 
tive finality, added to them a realistic 
emphasis. 

Occasionally Gilberto’s stories, while 
unquestionably complete and _ logical, 
were of an almost startling brevity—as 
the following: Once some masons were 
pulling down a very old house, and in 
the wall they found many boxes of 
money. After that those masons were 
rich. 

Stories of hidden treasure very natu- 
rally are current throughout Mexico, for 
they rest upon a substantial foundation. 

VoL. V.—34 


In this land, where banks or other places 
of safe-deposit are unknown outside of 
a few of the larger cities, treasure-hid- 
ing always has been the rule. In Mon- 
terey I was shown an iron door, flush 
with the floor, and so placed as to be 
covered with a heavy piece of furniture, 
that opened into a little strong-room. 
But the hiding place commonly adopt- 
ed was a little chamber in the thickness 
of the wall, the entrance to which was 
bricked up and plastered over. In the 
nature of things, the secret of many such 
hiding places must have been lost with 
the death of those who contrived them. 
One of Gilberto’s stories was of a case 
of this sort : 

There were some poor people taking 
care of a house with a garden near San 
Cosme ; a man and his wife, very poor. 
One night a young lady appeared to 
them. And she said to them : 

‘How are you, little son? 
you, little daughter ?” 

And they were not alarmed, for they 
thought that she was a living lady from 
a house that was within that in which 
they dwelt. 

And the lady said: “Light a candle 
and come with me.” 

And they did so, and followed her 
into an empty room. And she said: 
“In the morning pull down that wall ; 
and all that you find shall be yours. 
There will be gold and jewels and silver, 
and also a bundle of papers. Keep for 
yourselves the treasure, but take the 
papers to the owner of the little shop 
(cajoncito) near here, for he has charge 
of this estate. Iam the mistress of this 
house, and you are to do what I order 
because this is mine.” 

Then she shook hands with them and 
went away. And they were surprised, 
but not at all frightened ; for they be- 
lieved her to be a living lady. Then 
they went to bed, because it was night. 
But the man could not sleep for wonder- 
ing who this strange lady was who had 
said: “Iam the mistress of this house, 
and you are to do what I order because 
this is mine.” 

Early in the morning, taking a heavy 
bar of iron, the man began to make a 
hole in thé wall at the spot where the 
lady had laid her hand. But at that 
spot in the wall was a great stone. And 
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all day long he labored to remove it, 
and not until near night did it give way. 
And in an open space behind where the 
stone had been were boxes wrought 
curiously ; and so old that the wood was 
crumbling away into dust. And in the 
boxes was the treasure of which the 
lady had told; and in a smaller box 
was the bundle of papers—and these 
were the title deeds for that house and 
for other houses: a great estate. Then, 
seeing how old all was, they began to be 
frightened ; because they began to know 
that the lady who had set them upon 
this quest must have been not a living 
lady, but a lady a very long time dead. 
However, the sight of so much money 
and treasure did much to lessen their 
fears. 

And on the morning following the 
poor man took the papers which he had 
found to the shop, as he had been or- 
dered by that lady ; and he told that to 
him was to belong the treasure, but 
that the man in the shop—who for all 
these years had passed for the master of 
the house, and who had put those poor 
people in the house to take care of it— 
was to look at the papers well. 

And the papers proved that the poor 
people themselves were the rightful 
owners of the house, and of the other 
houses, and of all that great estate in 
houses and lands and money and jewels. 
For the dead lady had died without 
making known that to the grandfather 
of the poor man rightly should come 
this heritage ; and so it was that she 
could not find rest in her grave. And 
the poor man, now grown rich, paid 
that masses should be said for the re- 
pose of her soul; and so it was that she 
never was seen again. 

The Fiery Cow, La vaca de lumbre: 
This was the spectre of a fire-breathing 
cow that was seen in this city in ancient 
times. She came out always from the 
pasture-ground (potrero) of San Pablo, 
and thence coursed through the streets, 
red-eyed and breathing out flame and 
sparks. People waited for her in the 
streets, being much afraid of her. 

Some said: “ Perhaps it is the devil.” 
And others said: “Perhaps it is some 
poor sinner upon whom God has placed 
this penance.” 

And they tried to throw a /azo upon 
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her. But when they would cast the 
lazo, although at the moment she would 
appear near by, even as the lazo went 
whizzing through the air she would be 
seen far down the street, breathing out 
flame. And the lazo would catch upon 
the stone posts at the street corners ; 
but never did it catch that fiery cow. 
Sometimes daring ones would go to San 
Pablo to see her come forth from the 
pasture-ground. But when they thus 
waited she always came out by San Se- 
bastian ; and then, lowing and flaming, 
she would go round and round the 
fountain. Then the Fathers exorcised 
her, and she never came forth from the 
pasture-groundagain. (The fact is to be 
noted that this Mexican story of the 
vaca de lumbre bears a curiously sug- 
gestive resemblance to the Spanish story 
of the Belludo, the goblin horse that 
came forth at midnight from the tower 
of the Siete Suelos in the Alhambra and 
scoured the streets of Granada pursued 
by a pack of hell-hounds.) 

The Fiery Coach, El coche de lumbre: 
This also was one of the wonders of the 
city in ancient times. It came forth, as 
did the Fiery Cow, from the pasture- 
ground of San Pablo, by the Calle de 
Cacahuatl, passing near the house where 
dwelt Don Tomas Tremiiio—he who was 
burned alive in the great auto-de-fé of 
1649. And through the streets the 
coach would thunder, a great mass of 
flame. And the watch, dreading it, did 
not try to stop its course. But some 
shrewd. ones said that this was a device 
of robbers, who thus made use, to their 
own profit, of people’s fears ; filling the 
Fiery Coach with booty and then gal- 
loping away. And so it was that so 
much horror was caused by this coach 
that effort was made to bring its wan- 
derings toanend. Then the watch were 
emboldened to catch it, and in it were six 
robbers with their plunder; and going 
back with these to the pasture-ground 
of San Pablo much stolen wealth was 
found. So it was proved that they were 
robbers. And the Viceroy ordered that 
those six robbers should be hung in the 
Plaza de Armas, where the gallows then 
was. And so it was that of the Fiery 
Coach no more was seen. 

“ At that early time,” added Gilberto, 
“few people were abroad upon the 
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streets at night. By the hour of prayer 
all were within doors. Therefore in the 
deserted streets happened many won- 
_ derful things.” 

The most famous of all the legends of 
the City of Mexico is that of Don Juan 
Manuel. This has been told elaborately 
by a score of authors, has served as 
the basis of novels, has been told in 
verse, and even has been made into a 
play. The historic facts upon which the 
legend rests, while few and obscure, are 
sufficient at least to show that it is not 
a pure invention. Don Manuel Rivera 
Cambas, in his scholarly “Mexico Pin- 
toresco, Artistico y Monumental,” briefly 
tells all that certainly is known. 

Because of the terrors which were as- 
sociated with its name, the Calle de Don 
Juan Manuel, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was one of the most widely-known 
streets in the City of Mexico. It was 
said that in this street every morning 
were found one or more dead men, who 
had been slain in the night by the Don 
Juan Manuel who dwelt here and gave 
the street its name. The street, which 
now is one of the handsomest in the 
city, was then—about 1636—but partly 


built up; a few large houses* stood 
amidst little houses of a single std¥ey, 


roughly built. In one of the larger 
dwellings Don Juan Manuel lived a re- 
tired and mysterious life. It was known 
that he frequently went at night, amidst 
the shadows, and himself as a shadow, 
to the Palace of the Viceroy ; but though 
he many times was seen to enter here 
he never was seen coming forth again. 
Virtues and defects were attributed to 
him. He was known to be a charitable 
man; he was said to be a very jealous 
one. It was to his jealousy that the 
many assassinations of which he was 
believed to be guilty were attributed. 
His crimes were expiated upon the gal- 
lows. But even in his death mystery 
attended him. He was executed in the 
night ; being found in the morning hang- 
ing from the gallows, dead. The pe- 
culiar manner of his death was attrib- 
uted to the fact that the Viceroy wished 
to avoid the scandal of prosecuting pub- 
licly a nobleman who had been known 
to be his personal friend. Sefior Rivera 
Cambas makes no mention of an acute 
surmise that I have seen presented else- 


where: That the Viceroy (1635-40), 
Don Lope Diaz de Armendariz, Marqués 
de Cadereita, employed this man to put 
obnoxious persons out of the way ; and 
caused him to be executed in this sin- 
gular manner when his work was accom- 
plished, or when he found that his tool 
was presuming dangerously upon the 
knowledge that in the line of his pro- 
fessional employment he had acquired. 

Gilberto’s version of the story is one 
of the many that live in oral tradition. 
It has a simplicity, a directness, and a 
fine smack of the marvellous about it 
that make it far more delightful than 
the elaborate rendering by Sefior Payno 
in his “Libro Rojo ;” or, indeed, than 
any of the versions which I have found 
in print: 

In the street now known by his name, 
where great merchants now are, Don 
Juan Manuel lived a long while ago. 
His house was the one that has upon it 
a little square tower covered with blue 
tiles; for Don Juan Manuel was a noble- 
man, and so of right had upon his house 
a tower. In this house now are only 
merchants who occupy it by day, turn- 
ing into store-places for their wares 
the fine old rooms; for at night are 
heard such dreadful noises, and are seen 
such frightful visions, that the boldest 
man is not brave enough to remain with- 
in it when darkness falls. 

Don Juan Manuel, while in all other 
ways a good man, had the bad vice of 
killing people. Each night, about eight 
o’clock—when in the streets, from lamps 
far apart, there was but little light ; 
when the passers-by were few—he would - 
sally out. And of each person whom he 
met, of whatever station, high or low, 
he would ask: ‘ What time is it?” 

And they would reply: “About eight 
o'clock.” 

Then would he say: “You are 
fortunate above other men, for you 
know the hour of your death!”—and 
then with a keen dagger he would kill. 

And often, when his work was done, 
he would seek out a watchman—for in 
that time the watchmen of the city were 
few—and when he found one he would 
say: “There is a dead man here”—so 
brazen was he in his wicked ways! 

One night he supped with his neph- 
ew, whom he loved. After supper his 
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nephew went out; and presently he 
also went out, carrying his dagger in 
the hand that he held hidden in the 
mufilings of his cloak. In a street 
where he did not think to find him, 
he met his nephew. But he knew him 
not; and when, as was his custom, he 
had asked him what time it was, he 
killed him. Then went he home, and 
waited long that night for his nephew 
to come. But his nephew, being dead, 
did not come. And when he came not 
the next day,.Don Juan Manuel ordered 
search to be made for him. And pres- 
ently word was brought to him that in 
a certain street his nephew had been 
found lying dead with the wound of a 
sharp dagger in his heart. And so it 
was that he knew that he had slain his 
own flesh and blood. 

Then did his conscience tear his 
heart, and he went to the priest. And 
to the priest he confessed the whole of 
his wicked life ; yet he put it that he had 
but a single sin—which was true, for 
Don Juan Manuel was a kind and char- 
itable man—which was to go out from 
his house every night and kill all whom 
he met. 

Then said the priest to him: “My 
son, the only way to save thyself is that 
at night thou shalt go to the chapel of 
the Espiracion, that is in the plazuela 
of Santo Domingo, and that kneeling be- 
neath the gallows that is before the chap- 
el thou shalt pray for thy sinful soul.” 

And with this easy penance Don Juan 
Manuel was well content. And when 
night came he set forth from his house 
to go to the chapel. But as he went 
upon his way there sounded in his ears 
a voice crying: “May Jesus help you!” 
—and with the voice sounded the shrill 
ringing of a little bell. Yet no person 
was near him, and nothing could be 
seen. And so it was that in mortal 
terror he turned him about and came 
again to his house. 

Then came the Father to ask if his 
penance had been done. And he told 
him, no. And he begged that another 
penance might be put upon him ; for 
this he could not do, because of the 
haunting voice and the ringing bell. 

But the Father refused him, telling 
him that only with this penance might 
he save his soul. 
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So when the night came Don Juan 
Manuel tried again to go to the chapel. 
And this night, although the voice and 
the bell assailed him, he went farther 
upon his way. But then his fears over- 
came him and he returned. 

Then a third time the Father came to 
him, and in spite of his prayers and en- 
treaties for another penance the Father 
said : “If thou wishest to save thyself, 
thou must go to the chapel ; and there, 
beneath the gallows, pray to God and 
the Blessed Virgin for pardon for thy 
sinful soul.” 

Therefore on that third night Don 
Juan Manuel went forth again. And 
this time—braving the voice and the 
bell— he went onward through the 
streets of the city until he came to 
the chapel ; and there, beneath the gal- 
lows, he knelt down and prayed for par- 
don for his sins. 

And when the morning came, there, 
upon the gallows, hung the dead body 
of Don Juan Manuel ! 

And it was known that the angels 
had hung him, and thus had rid the 
world of this dreadful sinner! And 
the Viceroy, and all the nobles of the 
city, and all its people, came and saw 
him hanging there. And all knew that 
thus was he punished for his bad habit 
of killing people. His great estate was 
taken by the Viceroy, and his house 
was sold. And since that day no one 
has dared to live in the house in which 
that wicked man abode. 

Another story, almost as famous as 
this of Don Juan Manuel, is that of the 
Mulata of Cérdoba. Unfortunately, it 
did not occur to me to ask Gilberto for 
a version of it—which, doubtless, would 
have been racier and more entertaining 
than the version that I give. 

Tradition, which receives its life from 
the fancies of the common people, tells 
that in the time when the Inquisition 
was at the height of its power in Mex- 
ico, lived the famous enchantress known 
as the Mulata of Cérdoba. The story 
of her wonderful life, and of her still 
more wonderful end—death it was not 
—is an intimate part of the faith of the 
vulgar to this day ; a story that is told 
at night, by the flickering light of pine 
torches, around the little stew-pans in 
the streets, and that is used to frighten 
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bad children into being good. That 
the Mulata really existed seems prob- 
able ; but in the faint, uncertain light 
of tradition she looms to prodigious 
proportions. 

She is represented always as having 
been a woman in the fulness of her life 
and strength, who had known no youth, 
and over whom age had no power. She 
was believed to be in contact with the 
mysterious beings of the supernatural 
world—with whom she communicated 
at will, and by whose aid she knew the 
secrets of the past, the present, and the 
future, and held command over the forces 
of life and of death. Ubiquity was con- 
ceded to her; for it was known beyond 
a doubt or a peradventure that she had 
been seen in places so far apart as Cér- 
doba and the City of Mexico at one and 
the same time. Sometimes she would 
appear suddenly, coming from no one 
knew where. Sometimes she was seen, 
in gusty weather, as night drew on, rid- 
ing through the air on a cloud to keep 
some far-off tryst. Her name was hid- 
den, and settled home she had none: 
therefore was she called the Mulata of 
Cérdoba, because of her brown skin, 
and because in the town of Cérdoba the 
wonder of her first was known. All 
who were in trouble sought her aid ; 
and because there was no one place in 
which she certainly would be found, it 
was the custom with those who needed her 
simply to call her name—and wherever 
she thus was called, there instantly did 
she appear. Charms did she give which 
soothed the pains of the body ; philters 
did she give which cured the sorrows of 
the heart ; she could command good or 
ill fortune; she could discover all that 
was concealed. In a word, nothing was 
hid from her; over all things she had 
power. 

In the presence of such unholy mar- 
vels the Inquisition could not remain 
unmoved. Into the net that was spread 
for her the Mulata fell—allowing herself 
thus to be taken, as it is believed, only 
that she might show to the world more 
clearly the greatness of her diabolical 
power. Yet some believed that she 
would be taken to the guemadero and 
burned alive. 

Now, coming one day, her jailer found 
that upon the wall of the chamber 
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wherein she was confined she had drawn 
with a piece of charcoal a ship. And 
this ship was drawn so marvellously 
well and so exactly that, as he looked 
upon it, he fancied that he could see the 
ropes and the sails quivering, and the 
ship heaving gently, and that he could 
hear the faint swashing of the waves 
against it and the low moaning of a 
gentle wind. And he was amazed and 
awed. 

And the Mulata asked of him : “Needs 
this ship anything that it be more per- 
fect ?” 

And the jailer answered : “Of a truth 
it needs nothing to make it more per- 
fect save that the wind that I hear 
should move it and that it should sail 
away.” 

“Tf only that small thing be needed,” 
said to him the Mulata, “it shall be 
done ; nor shall the ship depart alone!” 

And, so speaking, by her magical arts 
she caused herself to float upward from 
the ground and so into the pictured ship 
upon the wall. Then sounded in his 
ears more clearly the moaning wind and 
the ripple of the water ; and the waves 
about the ship rose and fell with a 
rhythmic cadence ; and the ship swayed 
upon the billows, and bowed herself 
before the wind that bellied out her 
sails. And as the jailer gazed in awe 
and wonder, the ship, little by little, 
sailed away along the wall; and when it 
had come to the corner of the cell it 
still sailed on and on, and so at last dis- 
appeared ; and all that was left to him 
was the memory of the great wonder 
that he had seen, and of the mocking’ 
smile of the Mulata as she bade him fare- 
well while the ship sailed away. 

And after that, of the Mulata of Cér- 
doba nothing evermore was known or 
seen. 


STORIES OF LAGOS, 


Why Lagos should be selected as the 
scene of these stories—which, with 
others of the same sort concerning it, 
are current throughout Mexico—I never 


have been able to discover. Lagos is a 
personable little town, on the great nor- 
thern highway at the point where roads 
branch east and west to San Luis Potosi 
and Guadalajara. 
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That there is a certain natural sim- 
plicity about the townspeople is mani- 
fest in the inscription carved upon the 
fine stone bridge that spans the river 
here: Este puente se hizo en Lagos: 
“This bridge was made in Lagos”—as 
though stone bridges two hundred feet 
long were trifles that readily might be 
made in one place and used in another. 
The river is almost dry for six months 
in the year, and as the way by the bridge 
is a roundabout one it is used but little 
save in the time of the rains. The 
spectacle of the deserted great stone 
bridge rising upon massive arches above 
a rivulet but a few feet wide, and of the 
townsfolk using the smooth gravel bed 
of the dry water-course as a road along 
which laden donkeys are driven, has led 
malicious chroniclers to declare that the 
inscription upon the bridge reads: Este 
puente se hizo en Lagos, y es para pasar 
por encima y no por de bajo: “This 
bridge was made in Lagos, and is [for 
people] to pass over and not under.” 
But this is a slander. However, this 
story, like the others which are told 
about Lagos, attributes to the inhabi- 
tants of the little town the same qualities 
which characterized the Gooroo Simple 
and his five devoted followers. Indeed, so 
much of the feeling of Hindostani folk- 
stories is there in these fables that I am 
inclined to regard them as of Indian ori- 
gin—carried by the Moors into Spain, 
and thence by the Spaniards brought to 
Mexico : but why they have been fathered 
upon Lagos I do not know. 

“Like the alcalde of Lagos:” Como 
el alcalde de Lagos, is an expression cur- 
rent throughout a large part of Mexico 
to denote any trying or ludicrous posi- 
tion that a man is placed in because 
both his hands are full. The story runs: 

Once went an alcalde of Lagos to 
church. And in his right hand he 
carried his staff of office, and as he en- 
tered the church he lifted off and held 
in his left hand his hat. Then he sought 
to put the holy water upon his fore- 
head: but this he could not do, for 
both his hands were full. Then in a 
while a bold resolve entered his heart— 
and he plunged his head into the font. 

Before the plaza that is in the midst 
of the town of Lagos was set in order, 
as it now is, there was in the middle of 
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it a deep and wide hole. And this hole 
caused the Town Council (Ayuntamiento) 
much concern, for they perceived that it 
was a dangerous place into which the 
unwary might fall in the dark and be 
killed or maimed. Soa meeting of the 
Council was called, and it was decided 
that the hole should be filled. And to 
get earth to fill it a hole was dug beside 
it. And behold, when it was full there 
was a new hole as deep and as wide 
as that which was filled! Then in the 
same way did they set about filling the 
new hole: and again was the same re- 
sult : only now the hole no longer was 
in the middle of the plaza, but over at 
the side of it in the street that goes out 
toward the north. And again they filled 
it: and so continued until at last the 
hole was far out in the northern suburb 
of the town. And there they suffered 
the hole to remain ; for there it did no 
harm. 

Once, upon a great festival, the Town 
Council of Lagos went to the parish 
church to hear the mass. And all the 
members of the Council were dressed in 
seemly state in black coats and tight 
black trousers and flowing cloaks, and 
each wore a wide-brimmed hat of black 
felt over which a feather gallantly curl- 
ed. For their comfort a leather-covered 
bench was placed before the chancel 
rail. And when they came to sit, each 
man, in the order of his dignity, sat 
down upon the bench and placed beside 
him his hat. But when six of the twelve 
Councillors thus were seated the bench 
was full. Then a whispered conference 
was held, and it was decided that the 
bench must be stretched. So six of 
them took hold of one end, and the 
other six took hold of the other end, 
and they pulled hard. Then they came 
to sit again. And now the first Coun- 
cillor put his hat beneath the bench ; 
and the second did likewise, and so did 
they all. And they all in comfort sat 
down—by which they knew that they 
had sufficiently stretched the bench. 

Being thus seated, the first Council- 
lor crossed his right leg over his left 
leg; and so did the second Councillor, 
and so did they all. But when came 
the time in the mass when all must rise, 
not one of the Councillors could tell 
certainly which two of the twenty-four 
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legs were his; for all were clad in tight 
black trousers and all were crossed. 
And each man looked at the many legs 
among which were his own, and sorrow- 
fully wondered if he ever should know 
his own legs among so many and so be 
able to arise and walk. And while they 
thus pondered it fell out that the first 
Councillor was bitten by a flea tiercely 
in his rearward parts. And the first 
Councillor slapped at the fiea, and that 
he might slap the better uncrossed his 
legs. Then the second Councillor knew 
which were his legs; and so did the 
third, and so did they all. And so they 
all uncrossed their legs, and with great 
thankfulness arose. 

Once it happened that the people of 
Lagos were dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion of the parish church. Therefore a 
meeting of the Town Council was held, 
and it was decided that the church 
should be moved. And that it might 
be moved easily the Town Council or- 
dered that upon the next feast day, 
when all of the men of the town should 
be gathered together at the church to 
hear the mass, all should unite in push- 
ing it to the spot where they were 
agreed that it should be. So when the 
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next feast-day came and the men were 
gathered together, all were ranged along 
the side of the church and the order to 
push was given. But as they began to 
push the oldest and wisest Councillor 
suddenly cried, Stop! And when they 
had stopped he explained that, unless 
some mark was set at the place where 
they wanted the church to be, they cer- 
tainly would get it in the wrong place, 
and so have all their work to do again. 
And all perceived the wisdom of this 
advice. So the men took off their za- 
rapes and made a pile of them at the spot 
where the church was to be; and then 
everyone returned to the other side of 
the church, and all pushed hard. And 
while they pushed, certain thieves laid 
hands upon the zarapes and stole them 
all away. And after they had pushed 
for awhile they went upon the other side 
of the church to see if yet it was moved 
to where they wanted it to be. And 
when they discovered that the mark 
which they had set was gone, they be- 
gan to lament: crying that they had 
pushed the church so far that it had 
covered their zarapes and they never 
would see them again. And they never 
did ! 





EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 
By William McKendree Bangs. 


HE room was richly furnished. Its 
occupant was plainly a man of 
wealth and taste; but in his hand- 

some bed he lay dying. Near him stood 
a tall and athletic young man, who was 
the more thoughtful-looking of the two, 
even now. 

“Dick,” said the dying man, 
have been good friends always ? ” 

“Yes, father, I think so—unusually 
good friends.” 

“‘ Well, Dick, they tell me I must aban- 
don you.” 

“ You take it calmly, sir.” 

“Yes, and yet I have enjoyed life. 
Perhaps that is the reason I can take it 
calmly. The world is not in my debt, 
and the commercial instinct will assert 
itself.” 


ee we 


“Will you not fatigue yourself? Ought 
I to permit you to talk so much?” 

“Tt can make little difference now. I 
want to talk. It pleases me. You have 
not enjoyed life, Dick ?” 

“T have tried.” 

“And failed? You are young; the 
future will be better.” 

“TI hope so,” Richard replied, duti- 
fully, but his manner expressed rather 
determination than hope. 

“Dick, I have only one regret: I 
wish I could watch your development. 
You puzzle me ; you interest me.” 

“More than that, I hope, sir.” 

“ Certainly ; but I need not say I love 
you. That between us Pshaw ! 
See here, my boy, you won't have a 
relative. And you haven’t a friend.” 
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This was too true. The dissatisfac- 
tion he felt with himself and the world 
extended to his acquaintances. It had 
not seemed worth his while to make any 
man his friend, or to love any woman. 

“You must be interested, or it will all 
prove a failure. You have astrong will ; 
you have wit enough to know the good.” 

“Father, you must not blame me ; it 
has not been my fault. I have tried.” 

“You might trylove. Go to the war. 
Be patriotic. Butwhy should I suggest 
these things? There is happiness and 
there is a road to it. I hope that you 
may not wait too long to find it.” 

Within a few days Mr. Graham died. 
Richard had been very fond of his indul- 
gent father; but he had so long looked 
upon his death as something sure and 
soon to come, that the idea of it had be- 
come familiar to him, and at first it 
could hardly be said that he mourned 
at all. Besides, death seemed to him 
almost a blessing rather than an un- 
mixed evil. 

The civil war had begun, and New 
York was full of soldiers. With these 


Richard Graham mixed, determined, if 
he could, to share their enthusiasm. 
His failure annoyed him, angered him. 


It seemed to him that he was forced to 
fight for something which should have 
been his by right. 

But there came a day when a favor- 
ite regiment, on its way to the front in 
response to a hasty call of the Presi- 
dent, marched down Broadway through 
crowds that almost blocked its passage. 
The enthusiasm was great ; it was infec- 
tious. Women fluttered their handker- 
chiefs and cried; men shouted and 
waved their hats in farewell. To his 
surprise Graham was strangely moved. 

“This is worth while,” he said to him- 
self ; “Iwill go. Right, maybe, should 
be striven for.” 

He sought a recruiting office, deter- 
mined to be off at once; but the way 
being long he stopped to think. 

“T must have no regret about this,” 
he said, ‘“‘I will go to the front and see.” 

Graham found little difficulty in pro- 
curing a pass which secured for him 
admission within the lines of the army 
encamped a little beyond the Potomac. 
He spent several days wandering among 
the tents, finding unusual interest in the 
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men at their work and in the drilling 
which was going on incessantly. 

It all seemed so novel to him that he 
was not surprised, as he might well have 
been, when one morning he was slapped 
familiarly on the back and greeted with : 

“Hullo, Dick! What are you doing 
with those clothes on?” 

Graham looked good-naturedly at the 
big handsome soldier who had spoken 
to him. 

“Clothes must be worn and, surely, 
these are better than none, eyen if they 
are not blue,” he said. 

“What have you done with your 
uniform ? ” 

“Uniform ?” said Graham, in aston- 
ishment, “ What uniform ?” 

It occurred to the soldier that he 
needed help and counsel in the dilemma 
which had been forced upon him, and 
he asked Graham, quietly, “ Which way 
are you going ?” 

“Oh, any way. 
only.” 

The man’s perplexity, which was now 
apparently greater than ever, amused 
Graham. 

“Well, come with me,” he said, after 
a little, and he led Graham toward a 
small cluster of tents. As they neared 
these the soldier with Graham, who had 
been looking closely at him, called out 
to a man who was sitting before one of 
the tents cleaning a musket, “ Dick, look 
at this!” 

The man thus spoken to stopped his 
work and looked as he was bidden. For 
a minute he hesitated, then he exclaimed, 
* Well, Ralph—well, I'll be g 

Their words and actions puzzled Gra- 
ham, but shortly he realized that the 
man by the tent bore a striking resem- 
blance to himself. 

“Dick,” said Ralph Messenger, the 
soldier who had first spoken to Graham, 
“T had to bring him here. I thought 
you had lost your wits with your uni- 
form.” 

“ That’s not altogether complimentary 
to me,” said Graham. 

The man by the tent laughed. “But,” 
he said, “I hope you won’t mind our 
rudeness. Let meintroduce us. This is 
my friend, Mr. Messenger, a private 
only ; and my name is Martin. Are we 
related, I wonder?” 


I'm looking about 
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“T don’t know ; my name is Graham. 
We look enough alike.” 

“ Alike!” broke in Messenger. “I 
have known Dick Martin always, and I 
can hardly tell you apart. Where do 
you come from ?” 

“New York; and you?” 

“ Connecticut,” said Martin. ‘Ralph 
and I belong to the same regiment.” 

“Do you like it?” asked Graham of 
Messenger. 

“Very much, and all the time.” 

“ But I don’t believe we shall all like 
it so much after our first battle,” said 
Martin. 

At this moment three ambulances 
newly arrived in camp were stopped be- 
fore them. Within them, as they could 
see, were stretchers and bandages, and 
appliances of various sorts designed to 
relieve expected disaster. Martin was 
visibly affected. 

“ Have you enlisted?” he asked Gra- 
ham as he recovered himself. 

“i.” 

* Don’t you mean to?” 

“TI came here almost determined to.” 

“Why,” asked Martin, “why didn’t 
you do so at home, and with your 
friends ?” 

“T wanted to see what it was like, and 
friends 1 

“Join us,” interrupted Messenger, 
“our company is short, I know.” 

This suggestion came upon Graham 
suddenly, and he was about to decline ; 
but he reflected that he really had de- 
cided to enter the army, and, besides, 
he liked Messenger’s looks. Martin 
interested him. He thought he would 
like to know more of the man who re- 
sembled him so strangely. He assented, 
and Messenger took him to the proper 
officers an“ the formalities were soon 
complied with or dispensed with. 

“Don't write anything of this re- 
semblance,” Martin asked of Messenger. 
“ The first furlough we can get,” he ad- 
ded to Graham, “I will take you home 
with me if you will go, and perhaps we 
shall find it a good joke.” 

Neither Martin nor Messenger told 
any of their many acquaintances in the 
regiment of the wonderful likeness of 
the two men, and Martin took pains that 
they should not appear together. Both 
the old friends enjoyed the evident won- 
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der and dissatisfaction with which their 
comrades regarded what they sometimes 
deemed Martin’s distant and strange de- 
meanor. Before the joke was discovered 
preparations for an advance were begun, 
and then the men were too busy to no- 
tice or to care for any resemblances. 

At the close of a long summer day the 
weary men camped for the night on the 
edge of the field whereon on the next 
day many of them were to find death. 
Already a slight cannonading in the dis- 
tance, and an occasional nearer rifle-shot 
told them of the neighborhood of the 
enemy. Early on the next day the fight 
began. Graham subsequently remem- 
bered little after the short march in the 
early morning. He did remember that he 
had a great lump in his throat, and that 
Death, whose coming he had thought he 
should welcome at any time, now seemed 
to him a very near and not at all desir- 
able neighbor. Soon he felt that he had 
become a mere machine, with no time, 
no capacity for thought, and that his 
only duty was to load and fire his rifle 
as often as possible. He heard Mes- 
senger’s merry laugh and his humorous 
outbursts early in the day, and later, 
with equal indifference, saw him fall dead 
by his side. He was indifferent, too, to 
the repeated “Who next?” of Martin, 
who seemed to foresee disaster. 

Graham and Martin fought side by 
side through all the day, and when re- 
treat was ordered, they were together 
as they sought safety in flight. The 
retreat soon became a rout. Men on 
horseback and on foot were entangled 
with army wagons, and with guns aban- 
doned in the roads. Many of those who 
should have aided the horses to drag the 
guns to safety, cut them loose from their 
burdens, and mounting, galloped away, 
adding to the disorder and danger. 
Many climbed a fence which lined the 
road on one side, and crossed the fields 
and the little stream which flowed on 
quietly between them and safety ; but 
the main body of the army remained in 
the road, pressing forward to the one 
bridge crossing the stream. 

“Let us get out of this,” said Martin, 
and he and Graham, jumping over the 
fence, ran across the field toward a little 
knoll out of the line of retreat and out 
of the line of the enemy’s fire. Mid- 
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way in the field there was a little clump 
of small trees. As they reached this 
Martin threw himself down on the 
ground at the edge of the little wood. 

“These bushes will be a little shelter 
—I must stop to breathe.” 

“‘Can’t you keep on till we make that 
hill yonder? We shall be safer there.” 

“Tam almost breathless ; but do you 

0 on.” 

“T shall stay, of course,” responded 
Graham, and he threw himself down up- 
on the grass, glad too of any respite, 
however short. 

“Graham,” said Martin after a little, 
“you were very near to Ralph when he 
was shot ?” 

“He was at my side. 
you.” 

* And he left no message ?” 

“There was no time.” 

“Poor Ralph! I wonder—!” 


I was between 


He 


stopped as if unwilling to express his 
thought. 
“ Were you such old friends?” 
“Yes,” said Martin, and then for a 
while he was very quiet and silent. “We 
were always friends,” he resumed. “ His 
sister is at my mother’s house now. We 


are to be married.” 

“T envy you.” 

“Envy me? Have you met her?” he 
asked, hurriedly. 

“Certainly not. It is the condition I 
envy,” and Graham smiled a little. 

“Tt was absurd to ask,” Martin re- 
sponded, smiling too, but a little ashamed 
of his doubt and quick suspicion. “ But 
you are so mysterious—and I am not 
worthy of her,” he added with apparent 
irrelevance. 

“Why am I mysterious?” 
Graham. 

“Not you, maybe ; butall—our résem- 
blance, our meeting, our friendship.” 

“We are already friends?” Graham 
said questioningly. They shook hands ; 
but to Graham the situation was hardly 
welcome. He was not sure that friend- 
ship could be so quickly formed ; it was 
not easy to accept the faith that he 
could share friendship at all. 

“This is theatrical,” he said, almost 
fretfully. ‘‘ Why are we so serious ?” 

“I do not know. That is strange, too. 
It is not like me. Poor Ralph!” 

In a few minutes Martin continued: 


asked 
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“That may happen to one of us. If, 
—if it should to me won’t you break it 
gently to them? Let me show you her 
picture, and my mother’s.” 

This unrestrained confidence was irri- 
tating to Graham. He already liked 
Martin. He wanted, however, his judg- 
ment to approve his liking; he wanted 
to respect him. 

“Look at these,” Martin continued, 
and he took from his pocket a case con- 
taining the two pictures and a few letters 
he had saved from among the many he 
had received. 

“ The young woman is handsome ; but 
your mother looks sad,” said Graham, 
more interested than he wanted to seem 
to be. 

“Yes, this was taken just before the 
regiment came away. She said nothing 
to hinder me. She had seen so little of 
me, too.” 

“So little ?” repeated Graham. 

“Yes. You know our college vacations 
were few, and then Ralph and I were 
abroad ;—‘ being planed,’ he called it. 
We were soon to go into business to- 
gether. Then this came sosoon. Poor 
mother! It must have been very hard 
upon her !” 

Graham muttered to himself, “Why 
have I not home and happiness to look 
forward to?” He looked wistfully 
across the intervening field, but was 
brought quickly back to the present. 
On the road the men in retreat had 
dwindled in number to an insignificant 
lot of stragglers ; but a small battery on 
an adjoining height occasionally fired a 
few shells down the road toward the 
enemy, and so this remnant was saved 
from annihilation. But now the battery 
was about to move on as the main body 
of the pursuers came closer. 

“Hurry,” said Graham. 
get on at once.” 

“ But promise me.” 

* All right,” said Graham, quickly. 

“Take these, this case. You will find 
the address there.” 

*T shall not need it,” Graham said, 
declining impatiently with a gesture; 
“we must make that hill) That is the 
thing for us to think of.” 

The run across the field was hard, 
slow work to the weary men ; but they 
reached the wooded base of the little 


“We must 
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hill in safety, and with difficulty began 
the climb to the top. The summit, too, 
was wooded, but before that could be 
reached there was a space to be crossed, 
perhaps a hundred feet in width, and 
almost bare even of grass. Graham 
felt that there might be danger for them 
there. The sun had gone down now, 
however, and he hoped that the uncer- 
tain light would lessen the danger if 
any there might be. They crossed the 
space carefully and were almost among 
the trees when they were seen by a few 
men within easy gunshot of them. 
There was always a doubt in Graham’s 
mind whether they were shot by friends 
or enemies, but he saw Martin pitch 
heavily forward on his face, and was 
himself conscious of a sharp pain in his 
side as he too fell headlong. 

When Graham recovered conscious- 
ness the moon had risen. A strong 
breeze had sprung up, grateful and 
cooling to the wounded man, but the 
waving tree-tops made strange fantastic 
shadows in the moonlight. 

“ Why, why do you laugh at me?” he 
asked as some shadow played over Mar- 
tin’s mouth. Then startled he put his 


hand carefully on Martin’s breast, but 


could detect no movement. He re- 
membered his promise; he wondered 
if he could fulfil it. ‘At least,” he said 
to himself, “at least, I can try to keep 
it.” It was not easy to keep even part 
of it. Never had buttonholes seemed 
to hold so well; but, at last, he suc- 
ceeded in opening the dead man’s blouse 
and the case Martin had shown him was 
carefully put away in his own inner 
pocket. 

“Now,” he thought languidly, “ you 
ought to smile.” 

Then he lay still as if dead too. 


Richard Graham opened his eyes 
upon a world altogether new to him it 
seemed—new and very pleasant. There 
was a sense of home and comfort he 
had grown unused to. The bed-clothes 
were white and clean, there were many 
little adornments about, suggestive of 
feminine care and love, and through the 
window the sunlight was streaming. 
Without, Richard could hear the cool 
rustling of neighboring trees and the 
birds singing merrily. The strange, 
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sweet perfume of a day in early summer 
reached him, and the faint odor of grow- 
ing flowers. 

He knew that he was in the country ; 
but almost before he could ask himself 
where or why, a little old man came 
into the room quietly. He was so 
small and he looked so odd, dressed all 
in black with disordered white hair, and 
large spectacles thrust back upon his 
forehead, that Richard would not have 
been surprised to see him jump nimbly 
onthe foot-board of the bed, or cut 
some curious caper. But, alas! the 
time for fairies had passed for Rich- 
ard ! 

* Ah, you are better,” he said. “You 
must not talk. Ah, Richard—no more 
‘Dick,’ you have been to the wars !— 
Richard, to think that you didn’t know 
me till now—not know Dr. Culver. That 
is too good!” And he laughed heart- 
ily. ‘ But, my boy, you do know me?” 
He looked anxiously at Richard. Then 
he continued, ‘“ Never mind, you will. 
You must not saya word. Let me talk. 
You remember just a little of the jour- 
ney? Yes, of course, a little only. Now 
you must not ask questions. In a few 
days x 

The little doctor, for all his odd ways, 
was a kind and skilful physician, and 
his talk was continued, so without inter- 
mission, to keep from his patient any 
chance to ask questions. As a matter 
of fact Richard had no desire to ask 
anything. He was conscious only of 
a sense of comfort. To lie there was 
enough, and if the world would come 
to him it could take its time and way. 

The next day the doctor called again. 
He looked at Richard carefully. 

“You do me credit,” he said. “It 
was not easy to save you. You think it 
wasn’t worth while? That will be all 
right in a few days and we shall see. 
Now, don’t say a word—not yet. I'm 
right. Keep a patient quiet, and you 
save him. They wanted to come up, 
of course. ‘No,’ I said. ‘Get a pro- 
fessional nurse—no emotion, no worry.’ 
They must wait till the cure is complete. 
Then I shall take you down to them my- 
self. Everybody will be happy.” 

Richard wondered a little who “ they ” 
could be, and why he was being care- 
fully tended ; but now his characteristic 
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indifference was reinforced by his weak- 
ness and his comfort. 

Richard improved rapidly ; but the 
doctor insisted that he must speak as 
little as possible. 

“Success must not be jeopardized at 
the last minute. I must be the judge. 
I shall say when it will be safe.” 

Richard smiled and acquiesced. 

Presently the day arrived when the 
doctor was willing that Richard should 
try his restored strength. 

“Let me go down first. Then the 
nurse shall bring you to the porch. 
And then—— !” 

As Richard reached the lower hall, 
leaning on his nurse’s arm, he heard the 
little doctor’s voice : 

“Ah, madam, it is fortunate your 
letters were good enough to be saved. 
Otherwise—I dare not think. Here he 
is, though a good deal changed, Mrs. 
Martin.” 

“ Letters ? ”"—‘ Mrs. Martin ? ”—Rich- 
ard had scarcely time to repeat these 
words to himself when he was led out 
upon the porch. Seated in a large and 
easy chair was an old lady whose feat- 
ures were familiar to him. Standing 
by her side was a tall, light-haired, 
handsome girl who came to meet him. 

“Oh, Richard—” she said, and then 
as some recollection overpowered her, 
she burst into tears. “Poor Ralph!— 
Forgive me!” she added, and hurried 
into the house. 

The old lady stood up to meet Rich- 
ard. She kissed him warmly. 

“My son,” she said, “it would have 
killed me had you died.” 

Richard was overwhelmed. He knew 
now why he had been so received and 
so cared for. 

“ But—” he began ; but the face be- 
fore him frightened him. Mrs. Martin 
herself came to his help. 

“ You are still very weak, Iam afraid,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” he assented. 

“The nurse must take you to your 
room,” the doctor said ; “a little more 
quiet, madam, and you will see the 
triumph of my theory.” 

Meanwhile Richard was perplexed and 
puzzled. How to tell the truth now he 
did not know. 

“Why did I care so little?” he asked 


himself. ‘ My indifference will be my 
ruin. Ithas been. And this tall girl is 
Messenger’s sister, and Martin’s———” 

She now rejoined them. 

“ Richard,” she said, “you must for- 
give me. I meant to be so cheerful. I 
will be.” 

She leaned over him to kiss him. 

“My God! No,” he said, and rising, 
fell back almost fainting. 

For a few days Richard was kept in 
bed by the doctor’s orders. He was 
not very ill; indeed he hardly seemed 
to be ill at all, but he was certainly very 
weak. He was indeed very glad to 
have any explanation deferred. At first 
he thought an explanation inevitable. It 
did not occur to him that any other 
course was possible ; indeed no thought 
of any other course came to him at all. 
But that old, kind, worn face would rise 
before him and he asked himself con- 
stantly, ‘How can I tell her?” He 
could find no answer. 

Fortunately for his present peace of 
mind they were very kind to him ; kind, 
that is, not only in an ordinary way, and 
attentive ; but on the few occasions when 
the doctor permitted either of them to 
see him, very little was said of the past, 
and no reference was made to his rela- 
tionship. To Mrs. Martin and to Helen 
there seemed no occasion for such ref- 
erence. Richard was conscious of the 
omission. He feared that they suspect- 
ed him, and the fear displeased him. 
However, he was grateful that Mrs. Mar- 
tin did not call him “son.” 

Richard rapidly improved. The care- 
ful nursing and the considerate fore- 
looking for his needs helped him ; and 
the doctor’s insistance upon quiet hast- 
ened his recovery. He was soon upon 
his feet ; he was surprised to find him- 
self almost cheerful. “Comfort is your 
great procrastinator,” he thought. After 
a few days, but before he was permitted 
to leave his room, to his often repeated 
question, “How am I to tell hen?” he 
added, “‘ I cannot deceive them.” When 
these words first formed themselves in 
his mind he was startled. It seemed to 
him that only doubtful truths could 
need assertion. 

“Presently,” he said aloud to himself, 
“ presently I shall have to assure myself 
I am honest.” 
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He determined that he would tell 
them at once, in any way; but he re- 
called Mrs. Martin’s words when she 
first saw him, and he was disturbed. In 
spite of himself his question returned 
to crush him. 

Although Richard had grown very 
much stronger Dr. Culver was not satis- 
fied with his condition. The doctor 
could not understand his apparent in- 
difference and absent-mindedness. That 
he might be certain that Richard would 
secure the quiet he needed (perhaps 
he was not unwilling to have the aid 
of other influences) he told Mrs. Mar- 
tin that as soon as could be Richard 
must be taken away. He chose the 
place upon the sea-shore, and he made 
the necessary arrangements for the re- 
moval of Richard and Mrs. Martin and 
Helen. He was almost good enough to 
arrange for his own going, but he felt 
sure that Richard would need no fur- 
ther attention. 

Richard, when told of the doctor’s 
plans, did not question their wisdom. 
He made no objection to any disposal 
that might be made of him. He thought 


only of his duty to Mrs. Martin, of what 


he must tell her. Minor matters, it 
seemed to him, would arrange them- 
selves. Richard did not come down- 
stairs again until the morning of the 
day upon which they were to go away. 

“Good-morning,” said Mrs. Martin 
to him ; “you are quite strong enough 
for our journey ?” 

“Quite, I think,” he answered ; 
deed, the doctor is over-careful.” 

“But even yet he insists that you 
must not see anyone.” 

“ What a believer in quiet he is!” 

“He is very good. After a few days 
at the sea-shore you will be more your- 
self, I hope, Richard.” 

He felt that now he must tell her ; 
that to delay longer would be to make 
the final disillusion cruel. He sat down 
and toek her hand in his. He hesitated 
as he sought an opening. His little de- 
lay was fatal. 

“You must forgive me,” she said, 
gently stroking his hand; “I think so 
often that you might have died. I can- 
not help it. I could not have stood so 
great a loss—my only boy. We old 
people are very tender.” 
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He was in despair. She tried to 
smile; but Richard saw that her eyes 
were dim with tears, and he felt that his 
chance had gone or had not yet come. 

It may be that, had he tried, Richard 
would have found it easier to corfess 
the truth while in this mood than in 
another, but at this moment Miss Mes- 
senger joined them. 

Helen had never been able to under- 
stand Richard’s refusal of her offered 
kiss when he first met her. The mani- 
festation of feeling, too, with which he 
had declined had puzzled and a little of- 
fended her. Her pride was wounded, 
and she felt that some explanation was 
due her. She felt, too, that in the old 
days she would have asked for the ex- 
planation if there had been much delay 
in proffering it. Now she felt that there 
was some reserve in her feeling and at- 
titude. She could not meet him with 
the same frankness and entire candor as 
before. This much she felt. Whether 
she loved him as much as ever she did 
not know, and, indeed, she had not 
asked herself. Introspection had not 
been one of her faults ; she was not used 
to it, nor skilful in its practice. 

“T think, Richard,” said Mrs. Martin, 
“it will be well to ask some of your old 
friends to come to see you.” 

“Pray, do not,” said Richard, ear- 
nestly. 

The slight formality in Richard’s man- 
ner amused Helen. She laughed a lit- 
tle, but she was not altogether sure that 
she quite liked the absence of the bluff 
heartiness which had always character- 
ized Richard Martin as she thought ; 
and yet this did not seem affectation. 

“Pray, why not?” she asked, and her 
tone and manner displayed a little mock- 
ery. Richard looked appealingly at her. 

* Yes, why not?” echoed Mrs. Mar- 
tin. 

“Oh, mother, I am hardly at home 
yet,” said Richard. 

The “ mother” he had spoken almost 
unconsciously. He had fallen a great 
distance, it seemed to him. 

“ But, my dear son, this is your home,” 
persisted Mrs. Martin, “I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Well, Mrs. Martin,” Helen protested, 
“if it is his home, we should let him do 
as he pleases.” 
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“Of course we should and he shall; 
but you will let me say that I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“T have come so far,” said Richard. 

“So far?” asked Mrs. Martin, now 
astonished. 

“Graves are all about us; but one’s 
own is a long way off,” Richard said. 

“Richard has grown thoughtful ; he 
reflects. What shall we do with him?” 
Helen asked. 

“T shall have to wait until after our 
return, of course,’ Mrs. Martin said. 
“ Then I shall try again.” 

Their journey to the sea was made 
safely and without trouble. Richard 
had made up his mind that the chance 
he wanted would not come to him on 
the journey and he tried to enjoy him- 
self for that little space of time as best 
he might. 

After their arrival Richard sought 
carefully the opportunity he wanted, 
but it did not come. In the meantime 
he grew steadily stronger and he was 
not often reminded that he had been so 
badly wounded. 

In his way Richard had always been 
fond of the sea; but now he found un- 


expected and almost endless pleasure as 
he sat with Miss Messenger, watching 
the play of wind and sun upon the rest- 


less waters of the bay. Sometimes they 
sailed across to the great sand-bank be- 
yond which stretched the ocean. Then 
Helen found it difficult to awaken him 
from the day-dreams into which he fell. 
She might justly have complained of his 
inattention, but she did not. It sur- 
prised her, but it pleased her too to see 
him thoughtful. 

When left alone, he wondered what 
the means of the household were. Noth- 
ing had happened to indicate to him 
whether they were rich or poor; but 
it was plain that if they were poor the 
poverty could not be very great or very 
pressing. Miss Messenger’s relations to 
the household puzzled him a little too. 
He knew that she was an old friend, and 
was supposed to be engaged to him. 

“ But that,” he said to himself, ‘“‘must 
not be”—“ Yet,” he almost dared to 
add, 

One day when they were alone to- 
gether, Mrs. Martin said to him, “ Rich- 
ard, you will soon be quite strong again.” 


You ought to know this. 
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“Very soon, I think,” he answered. 

“We must go home soon, and then— 
then—. You will forgive me if I ask 
too much? I fear so you will want to 
go away to begin the business you ar- 
ranged with Ralph. Helen will make it 
as easy for you as he would have done. 
But I hope 
you won't go. Let us be content with 
the little we have. I cannot live long— 
do not go. Let these few years be 
happy ones.” 

Richard was strangely moved. He 
formed a resolution suddenly. At any 
cost he would be done with uncertainty. 

“ One thing I ought to have told you,” 
he said almost curtly, “I am rich.” 

Mrs. Martin was astonished ; a protest 
seemed hovering on her lips. 

“You look startled,” Richard contin- 
ued quickly. 

“ But how—why have you not told 
me before ?” 

“You must forgive me. Besides, I 
have not received the money yet.” 

“ But I do not understand.” 

“Let me explain: A Mr. Graham I 
knew in the army was killed. He left 
me his money.” 

“Then,” she said, a sudden joy in her 
voice, “ then you will stay at home.” 

“T must go to New York to see about 
it,” he said, as Mrs. Martin left him. 

Richard sat in a brown study. He 
thought somewhat sadly: “TI have killed 
my best friend. I am a new man now 
truly enough. I must bring Graham to 
life in New York, and then be done 
with him—I must take his life and 
money, too.” 

His mood changed. He spoke sav- 
agely to himself now: “I was a victim ; 
now I am an actor in the swindle—the 
chief swindler.” 

Presently Helen came out to him. 
She spoke to him with a little constraint 
in her manner which had grown upon 
her recently. 

“T must congratulate you, I am told.” 

“Thank you,” he said, wearily. He 
had felt too much; his emotions had 
tired him. His manner did not encour- 
age her. She was tempted to leave him ; 
but she turned suddenly. 

‘‘ Richard,” she said, “there is some 
mystery. We cannot-——” 

“Tt is mysterious. I will explain 
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after I have arranged it all. Does my 
sudden wealth frighten you ?” 

“No, no, no. But—you must not 
make it hard for me. It is not easy for 
me to seek an explanation. Won't you 
help me? You owe me some considera- 
tion.” 

“T will try to help you. Tell me 
how.” 

“You are so changed—you are so 
different.” 

“Yes?” he said, encouragingly as she 
paused. 

“That is it,” she said, “you are so 
changed.” 

Richard waited for her to continue, 
but she did not. 

“And does Mrs. Martin find me 
changed ?” he asked after a while. 

“Your mother loves you more than 
ever.” 

“ But changed ?” 

“T do not know. Maybe so; but if 
changed, improved. She asks no ques- 
tions. She speaks of your goodness 
and your patience—and those were not 
your chiefest virtues.” 

* Then I had greater. 
greatest ?” ' 

“Your frankness, I think.” 

“ And of that you find no trace ?” 

Richard knew that the girl would 
seek an understanding, and that irri- 
tated him a little; but he admired her, 
and though now determined to avoid 
the truth, he would spare her all he 
could. He had decided upon his course 
hastily. Had he considered more he 
might have decided differently. Only 
now he thought of the long-to-be-con- 
tinued deceit before him. 

“Ts it wise to seek an explanation ?” 
he asked after a while. 

“T donot know. I must.” 

* But truth is sometimes cruel.” 

“Yes ; but yet it must be known, and 
better so, I think,” she said. 

“What truth had better be known 
now? You find me changed? I am 
changed. Is the truth all told then?” 

“Richard, you must not laugh at me. 
This is not fair. Why are you so 
different ?” 

“Can I tell you? Time always will 
work wonders. Why, are you not 
changed ? ” 

“But, Richard——” she said. 


What was my 
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“ Wait,” he interrupted,; but she con- 
tinued, unheeding him, “Richard, you 
know that Iam strong. You have seen 
me cry once. You know that I can bear 
anything. If you have anything to tell, 
tell me.” 

“Good! but what? 
help me,” he answered. 

Helen could frame no question. Why 
there should be a contest between them 
she did not know; but she felt that 
there was one. She felt too that it was 
an unequal one. 

“ Richard,” said Helen as they rose, 
“ Richard, there is one thing more 2 
She hesitated a little, but went on quick- 
ly. ‘“ Why did you decline to kiss me?” 

“Why? Surely you need not ask. I 
ought not to take advantage of a prom- 
ise made to a different man.” 

“Tt is so dark. I cannot see, but 
that is not sincere. Are you making 
fun of me?” 

“No,” Richard protested earnestly, 
“T could not do that.” 

“Tt is too serious a matter for both 
of us.” 

“Yes,” he assented. “Listen! I will 
not hold you to any promise. I will not 
have your love because you promised a 
boy to love him always. I know myself 
better. Your love I shall win for my- 
self.” 

His earnestness was unexpected. It 
frightened her a little ; but she persist- 
ed : 

“‘ Have you ceased to love me ?” 

Richard was strongly tempted. 

*“JT—I— You forget,” he said, “that 
avowal should come late in love-making. 
But we ought to goin. Shall we?” 

“Yes,” she said simply. She knew 
that her attempt to arrive at an under- 
standing had been a failure. This 
knowledge, forced upon her, that he 
would no longer surrender his will to 
hers, humiliated as well as irritated her 
a little. She tried hard to think that 
this Richard was inferior to the one she 
had known from childhood, but she 
could not. Her anger was not serious 
enough to blind utterly her judgment. 
It is probable that, had she married her 
youthful lover, and if no storms had 
come to test him, she would have con- 
tinued to believe that he was what he 
seemed to her to be ; it is possible that 


You must now 
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she would have continued to believe her 
love for him the greatest she could feel. 

Richard delayed his departure for 
several days. He spent his time out- 
doors tramping over all the country 
within easy reach, when not sailing or 
by the sea. Helen was almost always 
with him. The change in their rela- 
tions was so great that she could not 
help being conscious of it; but the 
knowledge of it no longer humiliated 
her as it had at first. She remembered 
that, in the past, she had always se- 
lected their walks as a matter of course. 
Now, although if she expressed a prefer- 
ence it was followed, she felt that his 
will ruled them in small matters, as she 
knew it would in those of greater conse- 
quence. She could not forget that he 


had almost promised to win her; but’ 


this promise caused her little embar- 
rassment, and would not have caused 
her any had she been sure that he would 
want to keep it. Willing to be wooed, 


she was certain enough that she could 
not be won against her will. 

The days they spent together were 
very pleasant to both. Their talk ran 
on books frequently, sometimes on pict- 


ures. On all sorts of topics Richard 
talked well. His views on literature and 
literary men were quaintly and forcibly 
expressed. His evident intimate knowl- 
edge of books astonished Helen. 

“ Why have you hidden such a light ?” 
she asked. “I never knew that you 
were so studious. I did not know that 
you read books at all; and pictures—! 
You must have made good use of the 
time you were abroad.” 

Richard had forgotten himself and he 
had talked simply and well of matters 
which interested him. To be so. re- 
minded exasperated him, but apparently 
it chilled him. Helen observed any 
change in him quickly, and now she 
asked him frankly how she had offended 
him. 

“Not at all,” he answered. ‘“ But— 
can a self-conscious man talk well? 
Probably not. If you can make me 
think I am brilliant, I must cease to 
be.” 

Richard disliked his own insincerity, 
and he saw that it had renewed her won- 
der. He knew that sooner or later she 
would become suspicious, perhaps not- 
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withstanding her wish not to. He felt 
that some hint would surely give her 
suspicions direction and character. 
Then But Richard would not think 
of “then.” He had burned his ships ; 
he blindly hoped that when it should be 
necessary he could launch another. 

“T wonder,” he said to her once, 
“what it is that women love in men. 
But, after all, I think I know.” 

She was in arms at once, but as she 
looked at him she was convinced that 
there was no covert wooing here. 

“Do you ?” she said ; “I must confess 
I do not.” 

“ Think—what quality in a man would 
make you love him?” 

“Tt is not fair to make it personal. 
But I think that when I love I shall not 
know his qualities.” 

“Can you love blindly? I thought 
you stronger. And yet so the strongest 
must love.” 

To this Helen did not reply. She was 
now a little afraid that she had been 
mistaken, and that the reasons which 
led him to the discussion were not all 
on the surface. 

“T fancy that a man wins a woman 
because he will,” he continued as he 
looked closely at her. 

“Yet,” she said, not quite willing to 
forego all protest, “all married men 
have not strong wills.” 

“Of course, circumstance is a god; 
and women have even fallen in love. 
Could you?” 

“T do not know; I think not,” she an- 
swered as she laughed a little. 

A few days later they left the sea- 
shore, Mrs. Martin and Helen to go 
home, Richard to go to New York. 

“So you are going fortune-hunting,’ 
Helen said to him. ‘“ You ought to take 
us with you; won't you need identifica- 
tion?” 

“Don’t let us anticipate difficulties. 
If they come we shall see what can be 
done.” 

“T hope you will find your fortune 
worth the hunting.” 

Had she known its value she would 
have been overwhelmed. 

Arrived at home Mrs. Martin missed 
him sadly. Her loss seemed greater to 
her than when her son had gone to the 
war. 


> 
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Helen missed him too, missed him 
much more than she wanted to. She 
found it difficult to read or to sew; and 
even the little duties she had assumed 
in the household were now distasteful to 
her. Mrs. Martin smiled as she looked 
at her. She was pleased, but she said 
nothing. 

A great restlessness seemed to possess 
Helen. She took frequent long and 
lonely walks. ‘There is no use, I can- 
not run away from it ”—she at last said 
to herself, blushing so that she hid her 
face in her hands. Then she added, “I 
will not yield to this, and—and besides 
he may not ask me to yield.” 

As the time for Richard’s return came 
near, Helen was strongly tempted to go 
away. To stay seemed an abandonment 
in some measure of the reserve she 
thought proper in young women ; but to 
go seemed almost like a flight, and Helen 
would not yield to her fears when she 
could help it. However, a new phase 
was given the problem. The day before 
Richard’s expected return was a very 
rainy one, and Helen read the New York 
paper more thoroughly than usual. This 
paragraph met her eye : 


A RESURRECTION. 
A Soldier reported dead, alive. 


Mr. Richard Graham, whose name was in 
the list of the killed in one of the early battles 
of the war, yesterday called upon Messrs. Tar- 
box & Co., the well-known bankers, in refer- 
ence to securities and money of his in their 
possession. He had no difficulty in establishing 
his identity ; and, indeed, no proof was need- 
ed, as both the Messrs. Tarbox knew Mr. Gra- 
ham well, as they had his father before him. 
Notwithstanding the many questions which 
were asked him, Mr. Graham was very reti- 
cent, and was plainly unwilling to talk about 
himself. Enough was drawn from him, how- 
ever, to make it appear that the error in the 
report was partly due to the striking resem- 
blance born by Mr. Graham to a fellow-private 
in the Connecticut regiment in which he en- 
listed. The other man was killed, and Gra- 
ham himself badly wounded. The elder Mr. 
Tarbox, who was seen subsequently, could not 
explain why the young man had joined a Con- 
necticut regiment. It seems to be the consen- 
sus of opinion in the office that strange and 
original actions were rather to be expected of 
Mr. Graham. 


It was as plain to her as though he 
had confessed everything. Before she 
had had time to recover from her first 
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astonishment, Mrs. Martin entered, and 
Helen hurried to meet her with the 
news; but she paused, crushed the 
paper behind her, and quickly left the 
voom. Mrs. Martin thought she knew 
the motive for all of Helen’s present 
actions, and was not greatly surprised 
at the sudden movement. Helen, alone 
in her own room, found the question 
“How am I to tell her?” as difficult of 
solution as Richard had so long before. 

“He must tell her,” she said to her- 
self, and over and over again, “I cannot, 
I cannot.” 

On the next day Richard returned. 
Mrs. Martin’s joy was unmistakable, and 
her manifestation of it unrestrained. 
Helen did not greet him as he had 
hoped she might. 

“Ts everything all right?” asked Mrs. 
Martin, adding, “ You may tell us the 
details to-night, if you will.” 

“Very well,” he said, “and until 
then—?” 

“You may take a long walk with 
Helen, if she will go. But—I had al- 
most forgotten—Dr. Culver’s son has 
come home bringing a new horse with 
him—very fast the doctor tells me. 
That will be pleasant for you.” 

“Why for me?” 

“He will want to take you so far and 
so often.” 

“In the meantime then I must walk 
all I can.” 

“But he may come this afternoon,” 
Mrs. Martin said, adding, as she saw 
disappointment, as she thought, in both 
their faces, “but do not wait. If he 
does come I will be the martyr.” 

“Will it be martyrdom?” Richard 
asked. 

“No,” she said, “I am afraid I shall 
enjoy it, and we won't consider him.” 

Richard smiled and turning to Helen 
asked, “ Will a walk be pleasant this 
warm afternoon ?” 

“Yes,” Helen said, “and I would 
like, I think, to climb the hill by the 
road.” 

For several minutes they walked 
rapidly and in silence. Suddenly Helen 
stopped and turned to him. 

“You must tell her,” she said ab- 
ruptly. 

Richard was not startled. He had 
foreseen discovery ; and he had long be- 
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lieved that happiness would again escape 
him. He did not pretend to misunder- 
stand her. 

“ Why?” he asked, quietly. 

«“<«Why?’” she echoed. “Can you 
ask? Do you not see that you must?” 

“T want to know what you see.” 

“You must tell her,” she repeated 
vehemently, “you must. You have 
stolen a place. You have taken a love 
which does not belong to you.” 

“And have I earned a hate which 
should not belong to me? ‘Stolen’? I 
am guilty, if you like. What shall I 
do?” 

His manner was so quiet that she was 
calmed in spite of herself. In spite of 
herself she was no longer indignant. 

They had reached the summit of the 
hill. At its foot the road ran smooth 
and yellow in the direction they had 
come ; to the left it turned suddenly, 
and running along the side of the hill 
made there a quick descent. 

“You must tell her,” Helen persisted. 
That he must and that he would, she had 
no doubt. 

Richard wondered whether he could 
ever gain her respect. That would be 
something, and that might be possible. 
Of her love he hardly dared to think ; 
but, spurred by sudden hope, he said, 

* And then ?” 

“You must tell her,” she said simply. 
She would not add that any reward 
might come. 

Helen had seated herself and was 
idly plucking the wayside autumn fiow- 
ers, sometimes glancing at his face. He 
was standing by her side. Suddenly he 
started ; but he was not frightened. He 
looked pleased; at least he smiled. 
Without warning he took Helen in his 
arms and kissed her twice. Then he 
ran recklessly down the steep slope, 
and Helen saw on the level road below 
a horse running wildly. In the wagon 
behind him sat a woman alone, hold- 
ing tightly with outstretched hands to 
the seat. It was Mrs. Martin, Helen 
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knew. Richard reached the road in 
time ; he even had time as he cleared 
the fence to wave his hand to Helen. 
It seemed to her a farewell. As he tried 
to catch the bridle of the passing horse 
she thought that he must miss it; but 
the horse soon stopped, Richard hold- 
ing firmly to him. Helen hurried to 
them; but Mrs. Martin had already 
reached the ground. The horse had 
been stopped where the road made its 
sharp turn around the hill. The wagon, 
swung out of the road, was half over- 
turned. Down the further hillside was 
a roughly piled heap of stones. 

“See,” said Richard, “another foot 
and it would have been too late.” 

His voice was so low that it was not 
easy for Helen to hear. She went 
closer to him. . 

“T have saved her life?” he said, 
questioningly. ‘‘ You must tell me,” he 
went on eagerly as she hesitated. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“There is no doubt ?” he insisted. 

* None.” 

“Then,” he said faintly, “ the place 
is mine by right.” 

Reeling, he fell heavily in the road 
and Helen, kneeling by his side, saw 
with horror a small red spot beneath his 
coat grow larger and larger. 


** My dear child,” said Dr. Culver, “ it 


is sometimes so. We cannot help it. 
Quiet has brought your man around. 
He seems altogether well. Some over- 
exertion, some sudden emotion—and 
the old wound breaks out. ‘Can we 
hope?’ Certainly, although he is very 
weak. The mind has so much to do 
with recovery in some cases, and he will 
insist upon making his will! Pshaw! 
If we can make him forget that, and 
hope, everything will be in our favor ; 
indeed, there is no doubt about it at all, 
not a bit. And he has everything to 
hope for, has he not?” 

“T will try to make him think so,” 
Helen said. 
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AN ANIMATED CONVERSATION. 
By Henry James. 


@all took place, accident- 
| ally, after dinner at an 
~ hotel in London, and 
4 I can pretend to tran- 

, } scribe it only as the 
44 story was told me by 
rae one of the interlocu- 

—< tors, who was not a 

professional reporter. The general sense 
of it—but general sense was possibly 
just what it lacked. At any rate, by 
what I gather, it was a friendly, lively 
exchange of ideas (on a subject or two 
in which, at this moment, we all ap- 
pear to be infinitely interested) among 
several persons who evidently consid- 
ered that they were not destitute of 
matter. The reader will judge if they 
were justified in this impression. . The 
occasion was perhaps less remarkable 
than my informant deemed it ; still, the 
reunion of half a dozen people with ideas 
at a lodging-house in Sackville Street, on 
a foggy November night, cannot be ac- 
counted a perfectly trivial fact. The 
apartment was the brilliant Belinda’s, 
and the day before she had asked Ca- 
milla and Oswald to dine with her. Af- 
ter this she had invited Clifford and 
Darcy to meet them. Lastly, that after- 
noon, encountering Beiwood in a shop 
in Piccadilly, she had begged him to join 
the party. The “ideas” were not pro- 
duced in striking abundance, as I sur- 
mise, till the company had passed back 
into the little sitting-room and ciga- 
rettes, after the coffee, had been permit- 
ted by the ladies, and in the case of one 
of them (the reader must guess which), 
perhaps even more actively counte- 
nanced. The train was fired by a cas- 


ual question from the artless Camilla; 
she asked Darcy if he could recommend 
her a nice book to read on the journey 
to Paris. Then, immediately, the collo- 
quy took a turn which, little dramatic 
though it may appear, I can best pre- 
sent in the scenic form. 

Darcy. My dear lady, what do you 
mean by a nice book? That’s so vague. 

Belinda. You could tell her definitely 
enough, if she asked for a n for one 
that’s not nice. 

Darcy. How do you mean—I could 
tell her? 

Belinda. There are so many; and in 
this cosmopolitan age they are in every 
one’s hands. 

Camilla. Really, Belinda, they are not 
in mine. 

Oswald. My wife, though she lives in 
Paris, doesn’t read French books; she 
reads nothing but Tauchnitz. 

Belinda. She has to be like that, to 
make up for you—with your French 
pictures. 

Camilla. He doesn’t paint the kind 
you mean ; he paints only landscapes. 

Belinda. That’s the kind I mean. 

Oswald. You may call me French if 
you like, but don’t call me cosmopolitan. 
I’m sick of that word. 

Belwood. You may call me so—I 
like it. 

Belinda. Oh, you, of course—you're 
an analyst. 

Clifford. Bless me, how you're abus- 
ing us! 

Belinda. Ah, not you—you certainly 
are not one. 

Darcy (to Clifford). You don’t get off 
the better. But it’s as you take it. 
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Clifford. Analysis be hanged ! 

Darcy. Yes, that’s one way. Only you 
make me ashamed of my question to 
Camilla: it’s so refined. 

Camilla. What then do you call a book 
when youlikeit? I mean a nice, pretty, 
pleasant, interesting book ; rather long, 
so it isn’t over quickly. 

Oswald. It never is with you, my dear. 
You read a page a day. 

Belwood. I should like to write some- 
thing for Camilla. 

Belinda. To make her read faster ? 

Camilla. I shouldn’t understand it. 

Belinda. Precisely—you’d skip. But 
Darcy never likes anything—he’s a 
critic. 

Darcy. Only of books—not of people, 
as you are. 

Belinda. Oh, I like people. 

Belwood. They give it back ! 

Belinda. I mean I like them even when 
I don’t—it’s all life. 

Darcy (smiling). That’s the way I dis- 
like books. 

Belwood. Ah, yes, life—life ! 

Clifford. Oh, bother life! Of course 
you mean a novel, Camilla. 

Belinda. What else can a woman 
mean? The book, to-day, is the novel. 

Oswald. And the woman is the public. 
I'm glad I don’t write. It’s bad enough 
to paint. 

Belwood. I protest against that. 

Belinda. Against what ? 

Belwood. Against everything. The 
woman being the public, to begin with. 

Belinda. It’s very ungrateful of you. 
Where would you be without them ? 

Darcy. Belwoodis right, in this sense ; 
that though they are very welcome as 
readers it is fatal to write for them. 

Belwood. Who writes for them? One 
writes for one’s self. 

Belinda. They write for themselves. 

Darcy. And for each other. 

Oswald. I didn’t know women did 
anything for each other. 

Darcy. It shows how little you read ; 
for if they are as you say, the great con- 
sumers to-day, they are still more the 
great producers. No one seems to no- 
tice it—but no one notices anything. 
Literature is simply undergoing a trans- 
formation—it’s becoming feminine. 
That’s a portentous fact. 

Oswald. It’s very dreadful. 
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Belinda. Take care—we shall paint 
yet. 

Oswald. I’ve no doubt you will—it will 
be fine! 

Belwood. It will contribute in its de- 
gree to the great evolution which as yet 
is only working vaguely and dumbly in 
the depths of things, but which is even 
now discernible by partial, imperfect 
signs, to the intelligent, and which will 
certainly become the huge “issue” of 
the future, belittling and swallowing up 
all our paltry present strife, our arma- 
ments and wars, our international ha- 
treds, and even our international uto- 
pias, our political muddles and looming 
socialisms. It will make these things 
seem, in retrospect, a bed of roses. 

Belinda. And pray what is it? 

Belwood. The essential, latent antag- 
onism of the sexes—the armed opposed 
array of men and women, founded on 
irreconcilable interests. Hitherto we 
have judged these interests reconcila- 
ble, and even practically identical. But 
all that is changing, because women are 
changing, and their necessary hostility 
to men—or that of men to them, I don’t 
care how you put it—is rising, by an 
inexorable logic, to the surface. It is 
deeper—ah, far deeper, than our need 
of each other, deep as we have always 
held that to be; and some day it will 
break out on a scale that will make us 
all turn pale. 

Belinda. The Armageddon of the fut- 
ure, quoi! 

Camilla. I turn pale already ! 

Belinda. I don’t—I blush for his 
folly. 

Darcy. Excuse the timidity of my im- 
agination ; but it seems to me that we 
must be united. 

Belwood. That’s where it is, as they 
say. We shall be united by hate. 

Belinda. The Kilkenny cats, quoi / 

Oswald. Well, we shall have the best 
of it—we can thrash them. 

Belwood. I am not so sure; for if it’s 
a question of the power of the parties to 
hurt each other, that of the sex to which 
these ladies belong is immense. 

Camilla. Why, Belwood, I wouldn’t 
hurt you for the world ! 

Belinda. I would, but I don’t want 
to wait a thousand years. 

Belwood. Ym sorry, but you'll have 
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to. Meanwhile we shall be comfortable 
enough, with such women as Camilla. 

Belinda. Thank you—for her. 

Belwood. And as it won't be for a 
thousand years I may say that Darcy’s 
account of the actual transformation of 
literature is based on rather a partial, 
local view. It isn’t at all true of France. 

Darcy. Oh, France! France is some- 
times tiresome ; she contradicts all one’s 
generalizations. 

Belinda. Dame, she contradicts her 
own ! : 

Belwood. They're so clever, the 
French; they've arranged everything, 
in their system, so much more comfort- 
ably than we. They haven’t to bother 
about women’s work ; that sort of thing 
doesn’t exist for them, and they are not 
flooded with the old maids’ novels which 
(a cynic or a purist would say) make 
English literature ridiculous. ’ 

Darcy. No, they have no Miss Austen. 

Belinda. And what do you do with 
George Sand ? 

Belwood. Do you call her an old maid? 

Belinda. She was a woman; we are 
speaking of that. 

Belwood. Not a bit—she was only a 
motherly man. 

Clifford. For heaven's sake, and with 
all respect to Belwood, don’t let us be 
cosmopolitan. Our prejudices are our 
responsibilities, and I hate to see a fine, 
big, healthy one dying of neglect, when 
it might grow up to support a family. 

Belwood. Ah, they don’t support fami- 
lies now ; it’s as much as they can do to 
scrape along for themselves. 

Clifford. If you weren’t a pessimist I 
should nearly become one. Our litera- 
ture is good enough for us, and I don’t 
at all complain of the ladies. They 
write jolly good novels sometimes, and I 
don’t see why they shouldn't. 

Oswald. It’s true they play lawn-ten- 
nis. 

Belwood. So they do, and that’s more 
difficult. I’m perfectly willing to be 
English. 

Belinda. Or American. 

Belwood. Take care—that’s cosmopol- 
itan. 

Belinda. For you, yes, but not for 
me. 

Belwood. Yes, see what a muddle— 
with Clifford’s simplifications. That’s 
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another thing the French have been 
clever enough to keep out of: the great 
silly schism of language, of usage, of lit- 
erature. They have none of those clum- 
sy questions — American-English and 
English-American. French is French 
and that’s the end of it. 

Clifford. And English is English. 

Belinda. And American’s American. 

Belwood. Perhaps ; but that’s not the 
end of it, it’s the beginning. And the 
beginning of such a weariness ! 

Darcy. A weariness only if our frivol- 
ity makes it so. It is true our frivolity 
is capable of anything. 

Clifford. Oh, I like our frivolity ! 

Darcy. So it would seem, if you fail 
to perceive that our insistence on inter- 
national differences is stupid. 

Clifford. Tm not bound to perceive 
anything so metaphysical. The Ameri- 
can papers are awfully funny. Why 
shouldn’t one say so? I don’t insist— 
I never insisted on anything in my life. 

Oswald. We are awfully different, say 
what you will. 

Darcy. Rubbish—rubbish—rubbish ! 

Oswald. Go to Paris and you'll see. 

Clifford. Oh, don’t go to Paris again ! 

Darcy. What has Paris to do with it? 

Belwood. We must be large—we must 
be rich. 

Oswald. All the American painters 
are there. Go and see what they are 
doing, what they hold painting to be ; 
and then come and look at the English 
idea. 

Belinda. Do you call it an ide&? 

Darcy. You ought to be fined, and I 
think I shall propose the establishment 
of a system of fines, for the common 
benefit of the two peoples and the dis- 
couragement of aggravation. 

Belinda. Dear friend, can’t one 
breathe? Who does more for the two 
peoples than I, and for the practical 
solution of their little squabbles? 
Their squabbles are purely theoretic, 
and the solution is real, being simply 
that of personal intercourse. While we 
talk, and however we talk, association is 
cunningly, insidiously doing its inde- 
structible work. It works while we're 
asleep—more than we can undo while 
we're awake. It is wiser than we—it 
has a deeper passion. And what could 
be a better proof of what I say than the 








present occasion? All our intercourse 
is a perpetual conference, and this is 
one of its sittings. They're informal, 
casual, humorous, but none the less use- 
ful, because they are full of an irrepres- 
sible give-and-take. What other nations 
are continually meeting to talk over 
the reasons why they shouldn’t meet? 
What others are so sociably separate 
and so inextricably alien? We talk each 
other to sleep; it’s becoming insipid— 
that’s the only drawback. Am I not al- 
ways coming and going, so that I have 
lost all sense of where I “belong?” 
And aren’t we, in this room, such a 
mixture that we scarcely, ourselves, 
know who is who and what is what? 
Clifford utters an inarticulate and am- 
biguous sound, but I rejoice in the con- 
fusion, for it makes for civilization. 

Belwood. All honor to Belinda, mis- 
tress of hospitality and of irony ! 

Clifford. Your party is jolly, but I 
didn’t know it was so improving. At 
any rate, don’t let us be insipid. 

Belinda. We shall not, while you are 
here—even though you have no general 
ideas. 

Belwood. Belinda has an extraordi- 
nary number, for a woman. 

Belinda. Perhaps I am only a moth- 
erly man. 

Oswald. Sisterly, rather. Talk of the 
Fraternité of the French! But I feel 
rather out of it, in Paris. 

Belinda. You're not in Paris—you're 
just here. 

Camilla. But we are going to-mor- 
row, and no one has yet told me a book 
for the train. 

Clifford. Get “The Rival Brides- 
maids ;” it’s a tremendous lark. And I 
am large, I am rich, as Belwood says, in 
recommending it, because it’s about 
New York—one of your “society-nov- 
els,” full of “snap!” And by a woman, 
I guess ; though it strikes me that with 
American novels you can’t be very sure. 

Camilla. The women write like men ? 

Clifford. Orthe men write like women. 

Camilla. Then I expect (if you like 
that better) that it’s horrid, one of 
those American productions which have 
no existence /d-bas and are devoured in 
England. 

Clifford. I see—the confusion com- 
mended by Belinda. It’s very dense. 
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Camilla. Besides, whoever it was that 
said a book is as a matter of course a 
novel, it wasn’t I. 

Belwood. As no one seems prepared 
to father that terrible proposition I will 
just remark, in relation to the matter 
we are talking about 

Oswald. Lord, which? We are talk- 
ing of so many! 

Belwood. You will understand when I 
say that an acuteness of national senti- 
ment on the part of my nation and 
yours (as against each other, of course, 
I mean) is more and more an artificial 
thing—a matter of perverted effort and 
mistaken duty. It is kept up by the 
newspapers, which must make a noise 
at any price, and whose huge, clumsy 
machinery (it exists only for that) is es- 
sentially blundering. They are incapa- 
ble of the notation of private delicacies, 
in spite of the droll assumption of so 
many sheets that private life is their 
domain; and they keep striking the 
wrong hour with a complacency which 
misleads the vulgar. Unfortunately the 
vulgar are many. All the more reason 
why the children of light should see 
clear. 

Darcy. Ah, those things are an educa- 
tion which I think even the French 
might envy us. 

Oswald. What things ? 

Darcy. The recriminations, the little 
digs, whatever you choose to call them, 
between America and England. 

Oswald. I thought you just said they 
were rubbish. : 

Darcy. It’s the perception that they 
are rubbish that constitutes the educa- 
tion. 

Oswald. I see—you’re educated. I’m 
afraid I’m not. 

Clifford. And I too perceive how much 
I have to learn. 

Belinda. You are both naughty little 
boys who won't go to school. 

Darcy. An education of the intelli- 
gence, of the temper, of the manners. 

Clifford. Do you think your manners 
to us show so much training ? 

Oswald (to Clifford). They are per- 
haps on the whole as finished as yours 
to us. 

Belinda. A fine, a fine to each of you. 

Darcy. Quite right, and Belinda shall 
impose them. I don’t say we are all 
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formed—the formation will have to be so 
large: I see it as majestic, as magnifi- 
cent. But we are forming. The op- 
portunity is grand, there has never been 
anything like it in the world. 

Oswald. I'm not sure I follow you. 

Darcy. Why, the opportunity for two 
great peoples to accept, or rather to cul- 
tivate, with talent a common destiny, 
to tackle the world together, to unite in 
the arts of peace—by which I mean, of 
course, in the arts of life. It will make 
life larger and the arts finer, for each of 
them. It will be an immense and com- 
plicated problem, of course—to see it 
through ; but that’s why I speak of it as 
an object of envy to other nations, in its 
discipline, its suggestiveness, the way it 
may nous faire voir du pays. Their 
problems, in comparison, strike me as 
small and vulgar. It’s not true that 
there is nothing new under the sun; 
the donnée of the drama that England 
and America may act out together is ab- 
solutely new. Essentially new is the 
position in which they stand toward 
each other. It rests with all of us to 
make it newer still. 

Clifford. I hope there will be a scene 
in the comedy for international copy- 
right. 

Darcy. A-ah! 

Belinda. O-oh! 

Belwood. Ay-ee ! 

Darcy. That will come—very soon : 
to a positive certainty. 

Clifford. What do you call very soon? 
You seem to be talking for the ages. 

Belwood. It’s time—yes, it’s time now. 
I can understand that hitherto 

Clifford. I can’t! 

Darcy. Tm not sure whether I can or 
not. I’m trying what I can do. But 
it’s all in the day’s work—we are learn- 
ing. 

Clifford. Learning at our expense. 
That’s very nice. Iobserve that Oswald 
is silent ; as an example of good manners 
he ought to defend the case. 

Belinda. He is thinking of what he can 
say, and so am I. 

Camilla. Let me assist my husband. 
How did Clifford come by “The Rival 
Bridesmaids?” Wasn’t it a pirated 
copy ? 

Clifford. Do you call that assisting 
him? I don’t know whether it was or 
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not, and at all events it needn’t have 
been. Very likely the author lives in 
England. 

Camilla. In England ? 

Clifford. Round the corner, quoi, as 
Belinda says. 

Oswald. We have had to have cheap 
books, we were hard-working, grinding, 
bread-earning readers. 

Clifford. Bravo! at last! You might 
have had them as cheap as you liked. 
What you mean is you | wanted them for 
nothing. Ah, yes, you’re so poor! 

Belwood. W ell, it has made you, your 
half-century of books for nothing, a mag- 


nificent public for us now. We appre- 
ciate that. 
Belinda. Magnanimous' Belwood! 


Thank you, for that. 

Darcy. The better day is so surely 
coming that I was simply taking it for 
granted. 

Clifford. Wait till it comes and then 
we'll start fair. 

Belinda. Yes, we really can’t talk till 
it does. 

Darcy. On the contrary, talking will 
help it to come. 

Belinda. If it doesn’t come, and very 
soon — to-morrow, next week— our 
mouths will be shut forever. 

Darcy. Ah, don’t be horrible ! 

Clifford. Yes, you won't like that. 

Oswald. You will ; so it’s perhaps your 
interest. 

Darcy. I don’t mean our shut mouths 
—I mean the reason for them. 

jelinda (to Oswald). You remind me 
that you and Clifford are fined. But I 
think it must only be a farthing for Clif- 
ford. 

Clifford. I won't pay even that. I 
speak but the truth, and under the cir- 
cumstances I think I am very civil. 

Oswald. Don’t give up your grievance 
—it will be worth everything to you. 

Belinda. You are fined five dollars ! 

Darcy. If copyright doesn’t come, I'll 
(hesitating). 

Clifford (waiting). What will you do? 

Darcy. Til get me to a nunnery. 

Clifford. Much good will that do! 

Darcy. My nunnery shall be in the 
United States, and I shall found there a 
library of English novels in the original 
three volumes. 

Belinda. Ishall do very differently. I 
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shall come out of my cell, like Peter the 
Hermit; I shall cry aloud for a crusade. 

Clifford. Your comparison doesn’t 
hold, for you are yourself an infidel. 

Belinda. A fig for that! I shall fight 
under the cross. 

Belwood. There’s a great army over 
there now. 

Clifford. I hope they'll win ! 

Belwood. Tf they don’t, you Americans 
must make a great literature, such as we 
shall read with delight, pour it out on 
us unconditionally, and pay us back that 
way. 
Clifford. I shall not object to that ar- 
rangement if we do read with delight. 

Belwood. Ah, that will depend partly 
also on us. 

Darcy. Delicate Belwood! If what 
we do becomes great, you will probably 
understand it—at least I hope so! But 
I like the way you talk about great liter- 
atures. Does it strike you that they are 


breaking out, about the world, that way? 
Clifford. Send us over some good 
novels for nothing, and it will be all right. 
Belwood. I admit, our preoccupations, 
everywhere—those of the race in general 


—don’t seem to make for literature. 

Clifford. Then we English shall never 
be repaid. 

Oswald. Are the works you give to 
America then so literary ? 

Clifford. We give everything—we have 
given all the great people. 

Oswald. Ah, the great people—if you 
mean those of the past—were not yours 
to give. They were ours too, you pay 
no more for them than we. 

Clifford. It depends upon what you 
mean by the past. 

Darcy. I don’t think it’s particularly 
in our interest to go into the chronology 
of the matter. We pirated Byron—we 
pirated Scott. Nor does it profit to 
differ about which were the great ones. 
They were all great enough for us to 
take, and we took them. We take them 
to-day, however the superior may esti- 
mate them; and we should take them 
still, even if the superior were to make 
more reservations. It has been our mis- 
fortune (in the long run, I mean) that 
years and years ago, when the taking 
began, it was really, intelligently viewed, 
inevitable. We were poor then, and we 
were hungry and lonely and far away, 


and we had to have something to read. 
We helped ourselves to the literature 
that was nearest, which was all the more 
attractive that it had about it, in its 
native form, such a fine glamour of ex- 
pense, of the guinea volume and the wide 
margin. It was aristocratic, and a civil- 
ization can’t make itself without that. 
If it isn’t the bricks it’s the mortar. 
The first thing a society does after it 
has left the aristocratic out is to put it 
in again: of course I use the word in 
a loose way. We couldn’t pay a fancy 
price for that element, and we only paid 
what we could. The booksellers made 
money, and the public only asked if 
there wasn’t more—it asked no other 
questions. You can treat books as a 
luxury, and authors with delicacy, only 
if you've already got a lot: you can't 
start on that basis. 

Clifford. But I thought your claim is 
precisely that you had a lot—all our 
old writers. 

Darcy. The old writers, yes. But the 
old writers, uncontemporary and more 
or less archaic, were a little grim. We 
were so new ourselves, and our very 
newness was in itself sufficiently grim. 
The English books of the day (their 
charm was that they were of the day) 
were our society—we had very little 
other. We were happy to pay the ser- 
vant for opening the door—the booksel- 
ler for republishing ; but I daresay that 
even if we had thought of it we should 
have had a certain hesitation in feeing 
the visitors. A money-question, when 
they were so polite! It was too kind 
of them to come. 

Clifford. I don’t quite recognize the 
picture of your national humility, at any 
stage of your existence. Even if you 
had thought of it, you say? It didn’t 
depend upon that. We began to remind 
you long ago—ever so long ago. 

Darcy. Yes, you were fairly prompt. 
But our curse, in the disguise of a 
blessing, was that meanwhile we had 
begun to regard your company as a 
matter of course. Certainly, that should 
have been but a detail, when reflection 
and responsibility had come. At what 
particular period was it to have been 
expected of our conscience to awake ? 

Clifford. If it was last year, it’s 
enough. 
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Darcy. Oh, it was long ago—very 
long ago, as you say. I assign an early 
date. But you can’t put your finger on 
the place. 

Clifford. On your conscience ? 

Darcy. On the period. Our con- 
science—to speak of that—has the de- 
fect of not being homogeneous. It’s 
very big. 

Clifford. You mean it’s elastic ? 

Darcy. On the contrary, it’s rigid, 
in places ; it’s numb ; it’s not animated 
to the extremities. A conscience is a 
natural organ, but if it’s to be of any 
use in the complications of life it must 
also be a cultivated one. Ours is cul- 
tivated, highly cultivated, in spots; but 
there are large crude patches. 

Clifford. I see—an occasional oasis in 
the desert. 

Darcy. No—blooming farms in the 
prairie. The prairie is rich; but it’s 
not all settled ; there are promising bar- 
barous tracts. Therefore the different 
parts of the organ to which I have 
likened it don’t, just as yet, all act to- 
gether. But when they do- 

Clifford. When they do we shall all 
be dead of starvation. 

Belinda. Til divide my own pittance 
with you first. 

Camilla. I'm glad we live in Paris. In 
Paris they don’t mind. 

Darcy. They mind something else. 

Oswald (bracing himself’). He means 
the invidious duty the American Gov- 
ernment has levied on foreign works of 
art. In intention it’s prohibitive—they 
won't admit free any but American pro- 
ductions. 

Belwood. That’s a fine sort of thing 
for the culture of a people. 

Clifford. It keeps out monarchical 
pictures. 

Belinda (to Oswald). Why did you 
tell—before two Englishmen. 

Camilla. I never even heard of it—in 
Paris. 

Belwood. Ah, therethey are too polite 
to reproach you with it. 

Oswald. It doesn’t keep out anything, 
for in fact the duty, though high, isn’t 
at all prohibitive. If it were effective it 
would be effective almost altogether 
against the French, whose pictures are 
not monarchical, but as republican as 
our own, so that Clifford’s taunt is 
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wasted. The people over there who buy 
foreign works of art are very rich, and 
they buy them just the same, duty and 
all. 


Darcy. Doesn’t what you say indicate 
that the tax restricts that ennobling 
pleasure to the very rich? Without it 
amateurs of moderate fortune might 
pick up some bits. 

Oswald. Good picturesare very rarely 
cheap. When they are dear only the 
rich can buy them. In the few cases 
where they are cheap, the tax doesn’t 
make them dear. 

Belinda. Bravo—I'm reassured. 

Darcy. It doesn’t invalidate the fact 
that French artists have spoken of the 
matter to me with passion and scorn, 
and that I have hung my head and had 
nothing to say. 

Belinda. Oh, Darey—how can you? 
Wait till they go! 

Clifford. Hadn’t we better go now? 

Belinda. Dear me, no—not on that 
note. Wait till we work round. 

Clifford. What can you work round 
to? 

Camilla. Why, to the novel. 
on being told a good one. 

Oswald. The foreigners were fright- 
ened at first, but things have turned out 
much better than they feared. 

Belinda. We are working round. 

Oswald. Otherwise do you think I 
could bear to stay in Paris. 

Darcy. That makes me wince, as I 
have the face to stay in London. 

Oswald. Oh, English pictures !—— 

Darcy. Tam not thinking of English 
pictures ; though I might, for some of 
them are charming. 

Belwood. What will you have? 
all protection. 

Darcy. We protect the industry and 
demolish the art. 

Oswald. I thought you said you were 
not thinking of the art. 

Darcy. Dear Oswald, there’s more 
than one. The art of letters. 

Oswald. Where do you find it to-day, 
the art of letters? It seems to me to 
be the industry, all round and every- 
where. 

Clifford (to Belwood). They squabble 
among themselves—that may be good 
for us. 

Darcy. Don’t say squabble, say dis- 
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cuss. Of course we discuss; but from 
the moment we do so vous en étes, inde- 
feasibly. There is no such thing as 
“themselves,” on either side; it’s all 
ourselves. The fact of discussion welds 
us together, and we have properties in 
common that we can’t get rid of. 

Oswald. My dear Darcy, you are fan- 
tastic. 

Clifford. You do squabble, you do! 

Darcy. Call it so, then: don’t you see 
how you're in it? 

Belwood. I see very well—I feel it all. 

Clifford. I don’t then—hanged if I'm 
in it! 

Camilla. Now they are squabbling ! 

Belwood. Our conversation certainly 
supports Belinda’s contention that we 
are in indissoluble contact. Our inter- 
change of remarks, just now, about copy- 
right was a signal proof of union. 

Clifford. It was humiliating for these 
dear Americans—if you call that union. 

Belwood. Clifford, I’m ashamed of 
you. 

Camilla. They are squabbling—they 
are ! 

Belinda. Yes, but we don’t gain by it. 
I am humiliated, and Darcy was pulled 
up short. 

Clifford. You’re in a false position, 
quot! You see how intolerable that is. 
You feel it in everything. 

Belinda. Yes, it’s a loss of freedom— 
the greatest form of suffering. A chill 
has descended upon me, and I’m not 
sure I can shake it off. I don’t want this 
delightful party to break up, yet I feel 
as if we—I mean we four—had nothing 
more to say. 

Oswald. We have all in fact chattered 
enough. 

Camilla. Oh, be cheerful and talk 
about the novel. 

Clifford. Innocent Camilla! as if the 
novel to-day were cheerful. 

Belinda. I see Darcy has more assur- 
ance. 

Belwood. You mean he has more ideas. 

Darcy. Tt is because dear Belwood is 
here. If I were alone with Clifford I 
daresay I should be rather low. But I 
have more to say, inconsequent, and 
perhaps even indecent, as that may be. 
I have it at heart to sev, that the things 
that divide us appeay to me, when they 
are enumerated by the people who pro- 
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fess to be acutely conscious of them, in- 
effably small. 

Clifford. Small for you ! 

Belinda, Clifford, if you are imperti- 
nent I shall rise from my ashes. Darcy 
is so charming. 

Oswald. He’s so ingenious. 

Belwood. Continue to be charming, 
Darcy. That’s the spell ! 

Darcy. Tm not ingenious at all; I'm 
only a God-fearing plain man, saying 
things as they strike him. 

Camilla. You are charming ! 

Darcy. Well, it doesn’t prevent me 
from having noticed the other day, in 
a magazine, in a recriminatory, a retal- 
iatory (I don’t know what to call it), 
article, a phrase to the effect that the 
author, an American, would frankly con- 
fess, and take his stand on it, that he liked 
rocking-chairs, Winchester rifles, and 
iced-water. He seemed a very bristling 
gentleman, and they apparently were his 
ultimatum. It made me reflect on these 
symbols of our separateness, and I 
wanted to put the article into the fire, 
before a Frenchman or a German should 
see it. 

Clifford. Iced-water, rocking-chairs, 
and copyright. 

Darcy. Well, add copyright, after all. 

Belinda. Darcy is irrepressible. 

Darcy. It wouldn’t make the spectacle 
sensibly less puerile, or I may say less 
grotesque, for a Frenchman ora German. 
They are not quarrelling about copy- 
right—or even about rocking-chairs. 

Clifford. Or even about fisheries, or 
even about the public manners engen- 
dered by presidential elections. 

Oswald (to Darcy). Don’t you know 
your country-people well enough to 
know just how much they care, by which 
I mean how little, for what a Frenchman 
or a German may think of them ? 

Clifford. And don’t you know mine? 

Oswald. Or an Englishman ? 

Clifford. Or an American? 

Darcy. Oh, every country cares, much 
more in practice than in theory. The 
form of national susceptibility differs 
with different peoples, but the substance 
is very much the same. 

Belwood. I am appalled, when I look 
at the principal nations of the globe, at 
the vivacity of their mutual hatreds, as 
revealed by the bright light of the latter 
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end of the nineteenth century. We are 
very proud of that light, but that’s what 
it principally shows us. Look at the Eu- 
ropean family—it’s a perfect menagerie 
of pet aversions. And some countries 
resemble certain fat old ladies—they 
have so many pets. It is certainly worse 
than it used to be: of old we didn’t ex- 
change compliments every day. 

Darcy. It is only worse in this sense, 
that we see more of each other now, we 
touch each other infinitely more. 

Belwood. Our acrimonies are a pleas- 
ant result of that. 

Darcy. They are not a final one. We 
must get used to each other. It’s a 
rough process, if you like, but there are 
worse discomforts. Our modern inti- 
macy is a very new thing, it has brought 
us face to face, and in this way the ques- 
tion comes up for each party, of whether 
it likes, whether it can live with, the 
other. The question is practical, it’s so- 
cial now; before it was academic and 
official. Newspapers, telegraphs, trains, 
fast steamers, all the electricities and 
publicities that are playing over us like 
a perpetual thunder-storm, have made 
us live in a common medium, which is far 
from being a non-conductor. The world 
has become a big hotel, the Grand Hotel 
of the Nations, and we meet—I mean 
the nations meet—on the stairs and at 
the table d@’héte. You know the faces at 
the table @hdéte, one is never enthusias- 
tic about them; they give on one’s 
nerves. All the same, their wearers fall 
into conversation and often find each 
other quite nice. We are in the first 
stage, looking at each other, glaring at 
each other if you will, while the enirée 
goes round. We play the piano, we 
smoke, we chatter in our rooms, and the 
sound and the fumes go through. But 
we won't pull down the house, because 
by to-morrow we shall have found our 
big polyglot inn, with its German 
waiters, rather amusing. 

Belinda. Call them Jews as well as 
Germans. The landlord is German too. 

Oswald. What a horrible picture! I 
don’t accept it, for America and Eng- 
land ; I think those parties have each a 
very good house of their own. 

Darcy. From the moment you resent, 
on our behalf, the vulgarity of the idea 
of hotel-life, see what a superior situa- 
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tion, apart, in our duality, and distin- 
guished, you by that very fact conceive 
for us. Belwood’s image is, to my sense, 
graceful enough, even though it may 
halt a little. The fisheries, and all the 
rest, are simply the piano in the next 
room. It may be played at the wrong 
hour, but that isn’t a casus belli ; we can 
thump on the wall, we can rattle the 
door, we can arrange. And for that 
matter, surely it is not to be desired 
that all questions between us should 
cease. There must be enough to be 
amusing, que diable! As Belinda said, 
it’s already becoming insipid. 

Clifford. Perhaps we had better keep 
the copyright matter open, for the fun 
of it. It’s remarkable fun for ws. 

Oswald. It’s fun for you that our 
tongues are tied, as Belinda and Darcy 
declare. 

Nifford. Are they indeed ? 
perceived it. 

Belinda. Every one, on our side, I 
admit, has not Darcy’s delicacy. 

Darcy. Nor Belinda’s. 

Oswald. Yet I think of innumerable 
things we don’t say—that we might. 

Clifford. You mean that you yourself 
might. If you think of them, pray say 
them. 

Oswald. Oh, no, my tongue is tied. 

Clifford. Come, I'll let you off. 

Oswald. It’s very good of you, but 
there are others who wouldn't. 

Clifford. How would others know? 
Would your remarks have such a rever- 
beration ? 

Belinda. I won’t let him off, and please 
remember that this is my house. 

Clifford. It’s doubtless a great escape 
for me. 

Oswald. You are all escaping all the 
while, under cover of your grievance. 
There would be a great deal to be said 
for the policy of your not letting it go. 
The advantage of it may be greater than 
the injury. If we pay you we can criti- 
cise you. 

Clifford. Why, on the contrary it’s 
that that will be an advantage for us. 
Fancy, immense ! 

Oswald. Oh, you won't like it. 

Clifford. Will it be droller than it is 
already? We shall delight in it. 

Belwood, Oh, there are many things 
to say. 
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Darcy. Detached Belwood ! 

Belwood. Attached, on the contrary. 
Attached to everything we have in com- 
mon. 

Darcy. Delightful Belwood ! 

Belwood. Delightful Darcy ! 

Belinda (to Clifford). That’s the way 
you and Oswald should be. 

Clifford. It makes me rather sick, and 
I think, from the expression of Oswald’s 
face, that it has the same effect upon 
him. 

Oswald. I hate a fool’s paradise ; it’s 
the thing in the world I most pray to 
be kept out of. 

Darcy. There is no question of para- 
dise—that’s the last thing. Your folly, 
as well as your ecstasy is, on the con- 
trary, in your rigid national conscious- 
ness ; it’s the extravagance of a perpet- 
ual spasm. What I go in for is a great 
reality, and our making it comprehen- 
sive and fruitful. Of course we shall 
never do anything without imagination 
—by remaining dull and dense and 
literal. 

Oswald. Attrappe ! 

Clifford. What does Oswald mean? I 
don’t understand French. 

Oswald. I have heard you speak it 
to-night. 

Clifford. Then I don’t understand 
your pronunciation. 

Oswald. It’s not that of Stratford-at- 
Bow. The difference between your 
ideas about yourselves and the way 
your performances strike the rest of the 
world, is one of the points that might 
be touched upon if it were not, as I am 
advised, absolutely impossible. The 
emanation of talent and intelligence 
from your conversation, your journals, 
your books 

Clifford. I give you up our conversa- 
tion, and even our journals. As for our 
books, they are clever enough for you 
to steal. 

Belinda, See what an immense advan- 
tage Clifford has! 

Oswald. I acknowledge it in advance. 

Camilla. I like their books better 
than ours. I love a good English novel. 

Oswald. If you were not so naive, you 
wouldn’t dare to say so in Paris. Darcy 
was talking about what a German, what 
a Frenchman thinks. Parlons-en, of 
what a Frenchman thinks ! 
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Belinda. I thought you didn’t care. 

Belwood. He means thinks of us. 

Darcy. An intelligent foreigner might 
easily think it is open to us to have the 
biggest international life in the world. 

Oswald. Darcy has formed the foolish 
habit of living in England, and it has 
settled upon him so that he has become 
quite provincialized. I believe he really 
supposes that that’s the centre of ideas. 

Clifford. Oh, hang ideas ! 

Oswald. Thank you, Clifford. He has 
lost all sense of proportion and perspec- 
tive, of the way things strike people on 
the continent—on the continents—in 
the clear air of the world. He has for- 
feited his birthright. 

Darcy. On the contrary, I have taken 
it up, and my eye for perspective has 
grown so that I see an immensity where 
you seem to me to see a dusky little 
cul-de-sac. 

Clifford. Is Paris the centre of ideas ? 

Belinda. I thought it was Berlin. 

Camilla. Oh, dear, must we go and 
live in Berlin ? 

Darcy. Why will no one have the 
courage to say, frankly, that it’s New 
York ? 

Belwood. Wouldn’t 
rather ? 

Oswald. Iam not obliged to say where 
it is, and I am not at all sure that there 
is such a place. But I know very well 
where it’s not. There are places where 
there are more ideas—places where there 
are fewer—and places where there are 
none at all. In Paris there are many, 
in constant circulation ; you meet them 
in periodicals, in books, and in the con- 
versation of the people. The people 
are not afraid of them—they quite like 
them. 

Belinda. Some of them are charming, 
and one must congratulate the people 
who like them on their taste. 

Oswald. They are not all for women, 
and, mon Dieu, you must take one with 
another. You must have all sorts, to 
have many, and you must have many to 
have a few good ones. 

Clifford. You express yourself like a 
preliminary remark in a French étude. 

_ Belinda. Clifford, I shall have to double 
that farthing ! 

Belwood. If the book, at present, is the 
novel, the French book is the French 
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novel. And if the ideas are in the book, 
we must go to the French novel for our 
ideas. : 
Clifford. Another preliminary remark 
—does any one follow? 

Darcy. We must go everywhere for 
them, and we may form altogether, you 
and we—that is, our common mind may 
form—the biggest net in the world for 
catching them. 

Oswald. I should like to analyze that 
queer mixture—our common mind—and 
refer the different ingredients to their 
respective contributors. However, it 
doesn’t strike me as true of France, and 
it is not of France that one would mean 
it, that the book is the novel. Across 
the Channel, there are other living forms. 
Criticism, for instance, is alive: I notice 
that in what is written about the art I en- 
deavor to practise. Journalism is alive. 

Belwood. And isn’t the novel alive ? 

Oswald. Oh, yes, there are ideas in it 
—there are ideas about it. 

Darcy. In England, too, there are 
ideas about it; there seems to be noth- 
ing else just now. 

Oswald. I haven’t come across one. 

Belwood. You might pass it without 
noticing it—they are not so salient. 

Belinda. But I thought we agreed that 
it was in England that it is the form? 

Oswald. We didn’t agree; but that 
would be my impression. In England, 
however, even the form ! 

Belwood. I see what you mean. Even 
the form doesn’t carry you very far. 
That’s a pretty picture of our literature. 

Oswald. I should like Darcy to think 





SO. 
Darcy. My dear fellow, Darcy thinks 
a great many things, whereas you ap- 
pear to him to be able to think but one 
or two. 

Belinda. Do wait till Belwood and 
Clifford go. 

Belwood. We must, or at least I must, 
in fact, be going. 

Clifford. So must I, though there is 
a question I should have liked still to 
ask Darcy. 

Camilla. Oh, I'm so disappointed—I 
hoped we should have talked about 
novels. There seemed a moment when 
we were near it. 

Belinda. We must do that yet—we 
must all meet again. 
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Camilla. But, my dear, Oswald and I 
are going to Paris. 

Belinda. That needn’t prevent; the 
rest of us will go over and see you. 
We'll talk of novels in your salon. 

Camilla. That will be lovely—but will 
Clifford and Belwood come ? 

Clifford. Oh,I go to Paris sometimes ; 
but not for the form. Nor even for the 
substance. 

Oswald. What do you go for ? 

Clifford. Oh, just for the lark. 

Belwood (to Camilla). I shall go to 
see you. 

Camilla. You're the nicest Englishman 
I ever saw. And, in spite of my hus- 
band, I delight in your novels. 

Oswald. I said nothing against Bel- 
wood’s. And, in general, they are proper 
enough for women—especially for little 
girls like you. 

Clifford (to Camilla). Have you read 
“Mrs. Jenks, of Philadelphia ?” 

Camilla. Of Philadelphia? Jamais de 
la vie! 

Darcy (to Oswald). You think me so 
benighted to have a fancy for London ; 
but is it your idea that one ought to 
live in Paris ? 

Belwood. Paris is very well, but why 
should you people give yourself away at 
such a rate to the French? Much they 
thank you for it. They don’t even know 
that you do it. 

Oswald. Darcy is a man of letters, and 
it’s in Paris that letters flourish. 

Belinda. Why does Darcy write ? 

Belwood. He writes, but before he 
writes he observes. Why should he 
observe in a French medium ? 

Oswald. For the same reason that I 
do. Crest plus clair. 

Darcy. Oswald has no feeling of race. 

Belwood. On the contrary, he feels it 
as a Frenchman. But why should you 
Americans keep pottering over French 
life and observing that? They them- 
selves do nothing else, and surely they 
suffice to the task. Stick to owr race— 
saturate yourself with that. 

Oswald. Do you mean the English? 

Darcy. I know what he means. 

Oswald. You are mighty mysterious, 
if you do. 

Darcy. I am of Camilla’s opinion—I 
think Belwood’s the nicest Englishman I 
ever saw. 
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Belinda. I am amused at the way it 
seems not to occur to any of us that the 
proper place to observe our own people 
is in our own country. 

Darcy. Oh, London’s the place; it 
swarms with our own people. 

Oswald. Do you mean with English 
people? You have mixed things up so 
that it’s hard to know what you do 
mean. 

Darcy. I mean with English people 
and with Americans—I mean with all. 
Enough is as good as a feast, and there 
are more Americans there than even the 
most rapacious observer can tackle. 

Belinda. This hotel is full of them. 

Darcy. You have only to stand quiet 
and every type passes by. And over 
here they have a relief—it’s magnifi- 
cent! 

Belinda. They have a relief, but 
sometimes I have none. You must 
remember, however, that life isn’t all 
observation. It’s also action ; it’s also 
sympathy. 

Darcy. To observe for a purpose is 
action. But there are more even than 
one can sympathize with ; I am willing 
to put it that way. 

Oswald. Rubbish—rubbish—rubbish! 

Belinda. Yow’re rough, Oswald. 

Oswald. He used the same words a 
while ago. 

Darcy. And then there are all the 
English too, thrown in. Think what 
that makes of London—think of the 
collection, the compendium. And Os- 
wald talks of Paris! 

Oswald. The Americans go to Paris in 
hordes—they are famous for it. 

Darcy. They used to be, but it’s not 
so now. They flock to London. 

Oswald. Only the stupid ones. 

Darcy. Those are so many, then, that 
they are typical ; they must be watched. 

Belinda. Go away, you two English- 
men ; we are washing our dirty linen. 

Belwood. I go. But we have washed 
ours before you. 

Clifford. I also take leave, but I should 
like to put in my question to Darcy first. 

Belinda. He’s so exalted—he doesn’t 
hear you. 

Oswald. He sophisticates scandalous- 
ly, in the interest of a fantastic theory. 
I might even say in that of a personal 
preference. 
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Darcy. Oh, don’t speak of my per- 
sonal preferences—you'll never get to 
the bottom of them! 

Oswald (to Camiila). 
rious ? 

Belinda. I have an idea he hasn’t any 
personal preferences. Those are primi- 
tive things. 

Camilla. Well, we have them—over 
there in the Avenue Marceau. So we 
can’t cast the first stone. I am rather 
ashamed, before these gentlemen. We're 
a bad lot, we four. 

Clifford. Yes, you’re abad lot. That's 
why I prefer Mrs. Jenks. Can't any of 
you stand it, over there ? 

Belinda. Tam going home next year, 
to remain forever. 

Belwood. Then Clifford and I will come 
over—so it will amount to the same thing. 

Darcy. Those are details, and what- 
ever we do, or don’t do, it will amount 
to the same thing. For we are weaving 
our work together, and it goes on for- 
ever, and it’s allone mighty loom. And 
we are all the shuttles— Belinda and 
Camilla, Belwood, Clifford, Oswald, and 
Darcy — directed by the master hand. 
We fly to and fro, in our complicated, 
predestined activity, and it matters very 
little where we are at a particular mo- 
ment. Weare all of us here, there, and 
everywhere, wherever the threads are 
crossed. And the tissue grows and 
grows, and we weave into it all our lights 
and our darkness, all our quarrels and 
reconciliations, all our stupidities and 
our strivings, all the friction of our in- 
tercourse and all the elements of our 
fate. The tangle may seem great at times, 
but it is all an immeasurable pattern, a 
spreading, many-colored figure. And 
the figure, when it is finished ,will be a 
magnificent harmony. 

Oswald. He is exalted ! 

Camilla. Cest trés-joli. 

Belinda. Tf I'm only an unconscious, 
irresponsible shuttle, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter where I am, I think I won't, after all, 
go home. 

Darcy. I don’t care where you go. 
The world is ours! 

Clifford. Yes, our common mind is to 
swallow it up. Butwhat about our com- 
mon language ? 

Belinda. This is Clifford’s great ques- 
tion. 


Ain’t he myste- 
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Darcy. How do you mean, what about 
it ? 

Clifford. Do you expect Belwood and 
me to learn American ? 

Belwood. It is a great question. 

Darcy. Yes, if you like. 

Clifford. Will it be obligatory ? 

Darcy. Oh, no, quite optional. 

Oswald. What do you mean by Amer- 
ican ? 

Clifford. I mean your language. (To 
Darcy.) You consider that you will 
continue to understand ours ? 

Belinda. The upper classes, yes. 

Camilla. My dear, there will be no up- 
per classes, when we are all drudging 
little bobbins. 

Belinda. Oh, yes, there'll be the bob- 
bins for silk, and the bobbins for wool. 

Camilla. And I suppose the silk will 
be English. 

Oswald (to Clifford). 
mean by my language ? 

Clifford. IT mean American. 

Oswald. Haven't we a right to have a 
language of our own? 

Darcy. Tt was inevitable. 

Clifford (to Oswald). I don’t under- 
stand you. 

Belinda, Already? 

Clifford. I mean that Oswald seems at 
once to resent the imputation that you 
have a national tongue and to wish to in- 
sist on the fact that you have it. His 
position is not clear. 

Darcy. That is partly because our 
tongue itself is not clear, as yet. We 
must hope that it will be clearer. Os- 
wald needn’t resent anything, for the 
evolution was inevitable. A body of 
English people crossed the Atlantic and 
sat down in a new climate on a new soil, 
amid new circumstances. It was a new 
heaven anda new earth. They invented 
new institutions, they encountered dif- 
ferent needs. They developed a particu- 
lar physique, as people do in a particular 
medium, and they began to speak in a 
new voice. They went in for democracy, 
and that alone would affect—it has af- 
fected—the tone immensely. C'est bien 
le moins, as the French say, that that 
tone should have had its range and that 
the language they brought over with 
them should have become different to ex- 
press different things. A language is a 
very sensitive organism. It must be con- 
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venient ; it varies, it responds, it accom- 
modates itself. 

Clifford. Ours, on your side of the 
water, has certainly been very accommo- 
dating. 

Darcy. It has vibrated into different 
shades. 

Clifford. Do you call them shades? 

Belinda. I like that idea of our voice 
being new; do you mean it creaks? I 
listen to Darcy with a certain surprise, 
however, for I am bound to say I have 
heard him criticise the American idiom. 

Darcy. You have heard me criticise it 
as neglected, as unstudied: you have 
never heard me criticise it as American. 
The fault I find with it is that it’s irre- 
sponsible—it isn’t American enough. 

Clifford. C'est trop fort ! 

Darcy. It’s the candid truth. I re- 
peat, its divergence was inevitable. 
But it has grown up roughly, and we 
haven’t had time to cultivate it. That 
is all I complain of, and it’s awkward 
for us, for surely the language of such 
a country ought to be magnificent. 
That is one of the reasons why I say 
that it won't be obligatory upon you 
English to learn it. We haven't quite 
learned it ourselves. When we shall at 
last have mastered it, we'll talk the mat- 
ter over with you. We'll agree upon 
our signs. 

Camilla. Do you mean we must study 
it in books? 

Darcy. I don’t care how—or from the 
lips of the pretty ladies. 

Belinda. I must bravely concede that, 
often the lips of the pretty ladies 

Darcy (interrupting). At any rate, 
it’s always American. 

Camilla. But American improved— 
that’s simply English. 

Clifford. Your husband will tell you 
it’s simply French. 

Darcy. If it’s simply English, that 
perhaps is what was to be demonstrated. 
Extremes meet ! 

Belwood. You have the drawback (and 
I think it a great disadvantage) that 
you come so late, that you have not 
fallen on a language-making age. The 
people who first started our vocabularies 
were very ndifs. 

Darcy. Oh, we are very naifs. 

Belwood. When I listen to Darcy, I 
find it hard to believe it. 
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Oswald. Don’t listen to him. 

_ Belwood. The first words must have 
been rather vulgar. 

Belinda. Or perhaps pathetic. 

Belwood. New signs are crude, and 
you, in this matter, are in the crude, the 
vulgar stage. 

Darcy. That no doubt is our misfor- 
tune. 

Belinda. That’s what I mean by the 
pathos. 

Darcy. But we have always the re- 
source of English. We have lots of op- 
portunity to practise it. 

Clifford. As a foreign tongue, yes. 

Darcy. To speak it as the Russians 
speak French. 

Belwood. Oh, you'll grow very fond of 
it. 

Clifford. The Russians are giving up 
French. 

Darcy. Yes, but they’ve got the lan- 
guage of Tolstoi. 

Clifford (groaning). Oh, heavens, Tol- 
stoi ! 

Darcy. Our great writers have writ- 
ten in English. That’s what I mean by 
American having been neglected. 

Clifford. If you mean ours, of course. 


CONVERSATION. 


Darcy. I mean—yours—ours—yes. 

Oswald. It isn’t a harmony. It’s a 
labyrinth. 

Clifford. It plays an odd part in Dar- 
cy’s harmony, this duality of tongues. 

Darcy. It plays the part of amuse- 
ment. What could be more useful ? 

Clifford. Ah, then, we may laugh at 
you? 

Darcy. Tt will make against tameness. 

Oswald. Camilla, come away ! 

Clifford. Especially if you get angry. 

Belinda. No, you and Belwood go 
first. We Americans must stay to pray. 

Camilla (to Clifford). Well, mind you 
come to Paris. 

Clifford. Will your husband receive 
me? 

Oswald. Oh, in Paris I’m all right. 

Belinda. Til bring every one. 

Clifford (to Camilla). Try “ Mrs. 
Gibbs, of Nebraska ”—the pendant to 
“Mrs. Jenks.” 

Oswald. That’s another one you stole. 

Belwood. Ah, the French and Ger- 
mans ! 

Belinda (pushing him out with Clif- 
ford). Go, go. (To the others.) And 
now we must pray. 
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THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


Nos. 320, 322 and 324 Broadway, New York. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


‘SOME FIGURES. 


Death losses due and unpaid, 


Weekly indemnity due and unpaid, - : - 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and. Gen'l Manager. 


DEC. 31ST, 1888. 

_ Losses paid since January Ist, 1888, - -_ - 
Losses paid since incorporation, - 
Number of losses paid since January Ist, 1887, - 
Number of losses paid since incorporation, - 


$346,689 77 
1,374,098 75 
3,229 00 
12,422 00. 

* None 
None 


Half a million dollars saved to its members in 1888 in the re- 
duced cost of accident insurance. 

$5,000 in case of death by accident, with liberal indemnity for the 
loss of sight or limb, costs about .$15 per year, which may 
be paid in one payment or in installments, 











LIEBIG 
_ COMPANY’S 


Extract of Meat 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock 
for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces.. 


As Beef Tea, *‘ an invaluable tonic.’’ 
Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 





f} — 
‘nuine only with fae-simile of Justus von Liebig's 
signature in BLUE across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT (0., L’td, London.- 
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RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


Among those who testify to the 
merits of ALtcock’s Porous Ptas- 
TERS are: 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon, Sam'’l 





J. Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., Hon. James : 


W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, Henry 
King, Manager Seaside Sanitarium, Hon. E.} 
L. Pitts, Gen. F. B. Spinola, George Augus- 
tus Sala, Marion Harland, and Sisters of 
Charity, Providence Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be 
deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’S, and let no ex- 
planation or solicitation induce you to 
accept a substitutc. 








Trow’s PRINTING AND BOOKBINUING COMPANY. 
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It is used by the United States Government. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does ‘not contain Ammonia, 
Lime, or Asusa. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER ©O., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. BT. LOUIS. 





EASTMANS 
£. 


"g7- Send two cent stamp for book giving true mins of 
Name and legend of fiower, or five two cent stamps for book 
and sample of perfume. 

EASTMAN & BRO., 


Mention Scrrpner’s MAGAZINE. 723 Sansom ST., PHIA., Pa. 








$10,382,781:02, 
$,341,571.51 


$2,041,210.41 


THESE SPLENDID FIGURES’ 


Represent the Assets, Liabilities, and 
Surplus to Policy-Holders, respect- 
ively, on Jam. 1, 1889, of §. 5 





THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, | CONN. 


Chief Accident Company 
. of the World, 


A Leading Life Company. 


Gain. over 1887 
IN ASSETS, IN. SURPLUS, 
IN PREMIUMS, 


And in Insurance Written (both Life, 
Accident, and Ticket). 


Issues not only Accident Policies, x 


all best: forms of 
Life and Endowment Policies 
at. Lowest Cash Rates. 


Has Paid Policy-Holders 


$16,000,000. 


J. G, BaTTERSOR, Pres, RovneY Dennis, Sec. 
Joun BE. Moniis, Asst. Sec. 
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